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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ETONIAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  confess  one's  faults ; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason,  doubtless,  among 
others,  that,  although  I  have  many  times 
begim,  I  have  as  often  relinquished  the 
writing  of  these  Memoirs.  Tliere  is 
another  embarrassment,  also,  which  I  feel 
at  the  commencement;  personal  records, 
if  written  by  the  party  himself,  must 
necessarily  assume  the  air  of  being  ego- 
tistical; and  this  involves  the  risk  of 
becoming  as  disagreeable  to  the  reader  as 
the  \mter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  such  histories  cannot  be  related 
VOL.  I.  n 
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with  the  faithfulness  which  is  desirable 
by  any  other  than  the  party  who  alone 
can  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts, 
and  who  has  that  exact  understanding  of 
the  secret  causes  which  have  led  to  par- 
ticular results,  which  can  never  be  per- 
fectly known  to  an  extraneous  biographer. 
It  is  not,  as  in  chess,  where  the  looker-on 
often  sees  more  than  the  players ;  in  the 
game  of  life  it  is  only  the  player  who 
knows  the  secret  motives  which  have 
impelled  him  to  make  the  unaccountable 
moves  which  puzzle  the  bystanders. 

And  this  leads  me  to  make  an  observation 
which  I  trust  may  be  excused  in  this 
place;  namely,  that  great  caution  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  judging  of  other  men's 
actions,  as  no  one  can  pretend  to  say  what 
may  be  the  hidden  reasons  which  might 
justify  or  excuse  the  particular  act  or  lijie 
of  conduct  pursued  by  any  "person ;  the 
world  sees  only  the  last  link  of  the  chain 
of  causes  necessitating  certain  conse- 
quences, and .  which,  without  the  ex- 
planation which  a  knowledge  of  the 
antecedent   series  could  give,  may   seem 
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imprudent  and  blameable«  But,  unhap- 
pily, people  are  always  ready  to  take 
for  granted  all  the  ill  that  they  hear  of 
another,  while  they  d^nur  at  the  good 
as  hypothetical. 

But  no  one  can  be  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted \^ith  the  inward  workings  of 
another  man^s  mind,  as  to  presume  to 
say,  with  certainty,  that  the  particular 
reasons  which  appear  on  the  surface  were 
the  sole  causes,  unmixed  and  uninfluenced 
by  other  motives,  which  led  to  particular 
acts.  In  this  respect,  every  man's  mind 
is  its  ONVTi  mystery. 

To  be  sure,  novel  and  romance  \^Titers 
describe,  >vith  all  the  ease  in  the  world, 
and  A>ith  an  accm'acy  which  is  astonishing, 
not  only  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines,  but  also  their  secret 
thoughts ;  nay,  more :  those  ingenious 
writers  have  the  art  to  make  known  to 
us  what  the  said  heroes  and  heroines 
would  have  thought  on  remarkable  occa- 
sions, if  they  had  had  the  opportunity. 
Tliese  extraordinary  revelations  of  unut- 
tered  words  and  of  unengendered  thoughts, 
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I  must  say,  have  always  seemed  to  me 
very  droll;  for  my  wonder  has  been — ^in 
common  with  other  readers,  I  dare  say — 
how  the  narrator  contrived  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  which  were 
unknown  to  the  thinkers  themselves.  But 
in  fiction,  I  presume,  those  contradictions 
and  discrepancies  are  allowable. 

But  there  certainly  is  an  advantage 
attending  narrations  in  the  third  persoiit 
which  such  histories  as  these  are  neces- 
sarily deprived  of ;  you  may  praise  yourself 
in  the  third  person,  Init  you  cannot  in  the 
first.  People  Mill  allow  you  to  abuse 
yom'self  as  much  as  you  please,  and  the 
worse  you  make  yourself  out  to  be,  the 
more  charmingly  candid  they  will  con- 
sider you :  but  you  must  take  care  how 
you  touch  the  other  side  of  the  picture; 
self-praise  is  always  suspicious.  With 
this  consideration,  no  wonder  there  are 
so  few  honest  biographies.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  write  truth  than  fiction. 

However,  as  my  purpose  is  not  to  >vrite 
a  romance  but  a  history,  I  must  put  up 
with  this  inconvenience  as  well  as  I  can. 
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Perliapfi,  after  all,  I  should  hare  abandoned 
the  task  in  despair  if  I  had  not  happened 
to  light  on  a  passage  in  some  author, 
whose  name  I  forget,  which  stimulated 
me  aiiiew  to  the  exertion,  and  which  I 
shall  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers,  and  for  mj  own  justification  for 
placing  these  pages  before  the  public : 

"  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  society," 
says  the  writer,  "  if  those  who  pretend  to 
give  accoimts  of  their  own  lives  would 
really  reveal  the  truth  to  the  world,  and 
frankly  confess  the  various  causes  which 
have  led  to  their  failure  or  success  in  any 
particular  pursuit;  and  who  would  have 
the  courage  also  to  state  with  sincerity  the 
errors  into  which  they  have  been  drawn, 
and  the  faults  which  they  have  committed.  5 
Such  analyses  of  private  life,"  adds  the 
author,  "  would  serve  as  illustrations,  and 
as  beacons  to  preserve  others  from  the 
dangers  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  with 
which  the  voyage  of  life  is  unhappily 
beset." 

It  is  for  the  object  thus  expressed  that 
I  have  at  last  determined  to  complete  the 
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design  which  for  a  long  period  of  time  has 
furnished  me  with  matter  for  meditation ; 
and  it  would  be  some  solace  to  me  in 
my  retirement  if  I  could  hope  to  be  the 
means,  in  some  degree,  of  usefully  warn- 
ing other  voyagers  on  the  ocean  of  life  to 
avoid  the  rock  on  which  I  have  split. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  WILL  begin  really  at  the  beginning; 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  I  should 
do  so,  as  the  main  evil  which  has  pursued 
me  through  life  began  to  exercise  its 
influence  before  I  was  bom;  and  I  have 
pleased  myself  in  my  fanciful  moments  by 
endeavouring  to  derive  excuse  and  conso- 
lation from  the  fatality  which  has  seemed 
to  overpower  me  in  the  various  mishaps 
which  have  befallen  me. 

In  fact,  I  began  life  "on  tick;"  my 
old  nurse  has  related  to  me,  with  con- 
siderable exultation  on  her  part,  that  I 
was  **  a  monstrous  large  child,"  and  that 
my  excellent  mother,  having  been  de- 
ceived in  her  calcidations  as  to  the  infan- 
tine habiliments  provided  on  such  occa- 
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sions,  there  was  a  dreadful  hurry  and 
bustle  when  I  presented  myself  in  such 
unexpected  proportions.  My  worthy 
father  jocosely  suggested  that  I  might 
be  temporarily  acconmiodated  in  one  of 
his  jack-boots,  but  the  nurse  scouted  that 
idea  with  indignation;  and  after  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  excitement,  which 
furnished  abundant  matter  for  conver- 
sation during  her  month  of  supreme 
authority,  it  was  fortunately  discovered 
that  the  coachman's  wife  was  provided 
with  baby  linen  on  her  own  account,  of 
superior  dimensions,  and  it  was  taken 
possession  of  accordingly. 

Whether  this  opportutie  provision  was 
the  result  of  her  having  constantly  before 
her  eyes  the  gigantic  backs  of  our  fat 
coach-horses  and  their  capacious  cloths, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  borrowing  of  swaddling- 
clothes  from  the  equine  department  of  the 
household  had  the  effect  of  imbuing  me 
with  a  decided  predilection  for  the  stables. 
Indeed,  from  this  circumstance,  the  coach- 
man's wife  was  pleased  to  regard  me  as  a 
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part  of  the  stable  establishment,  and  almost 
as  a  child  of  her  own,  the  loan  of  her  baby's 
clothes  having  invested  her  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sort  of  foster-mother ;  so  that 
my  communication  with  her  and  her  hus- 
band and  the  horses  were  of  a  more  fre- 
quent and  famitiar  nature  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  permitted.  How  this 
familiarity  wiih  the  stable-yaxd  affected 
my  fortunes  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

There  was  another  accident  that  attended 
my  first  introduction  to  the  world,  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  My  father,  who, 
with  many  excellent  qualities,  was  rather 
careless  and  forgetful  in  money  matters, 
had  forgotten  to  provide  himself  with  some 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  to  repre- 
sent the  doctor's  fee,  which,  on  such  occa- 
sions, from  praiseworthy  and  immemorial 
custom,  is  always  considered  a  ready- 
money  transaction.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  borrow  the  needful  from  the  apo- 
thecary ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have 
borrowed  it,  but  the  apothecary  had  noth- 
ing about  him  but  phials  and  potions ;  so 
that  the  doctor,  for  that  time,  was  obliged 
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to  go  without  his  fee,  which  the  nurse 
declared  was  "  unlucky.**  Here  was  "  tick" 
the  second. 

To  the  superstitious,  this  beginning  of 
life  on  borrowed  capital  might  have  been 
considered  ominous  of  my  future  destiny. 

But  it  is  proper,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  this  history,  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  more  of  the  character  of  my 
father;  for  moral,  like  physical  diseases, 
cannot  be  correctly  understood,  without 
taking  into  account  "hereditary  disposi- 
tions.'* It  is  a  delicate  point,  I  am  aware, 
for  a  son  to  treat  of ;  but  important  as  it 
is  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  filial  respect 
and  duty,  truth  is  more  important  still. 

My  excellent  parent  was  a  most  honour- 
able man,  and  possessed  of  many  good 
qualities,  but  I  must  own  that  he  had  one 
failing ;  he  was  disregardful  of  money.  It 
was  in  vain  that  primitive  copy-books  had 
told  him  to  "  take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  pounds  would  take  care  of  themselves ; " 
he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  taking 
care  of  the  pence  and  the  poim-ds  too.  And 
he  gave  away  his  money  as  freely  as  he 
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spent  it.  In  opposition  to  that  most  use- 
ful maxim,  which  teaches  that  "  money 
makes  money,'*  he  constantly  acted  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  a  sort  of  duty,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  money,  to  distribute, 
and  not  to  hoard  it ;  adopting,  I  presume,, 
on  this  point,  the  aphorism  of  the  learned 
Bacon,  that  "  money  is  like  muck,  of  no 
use  unless  it  be  spread." 

Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  my 
worthy  father  spread  it  about  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  lending  to  the  embarrassed,  giving 
to  the  indigent,  and  bestowing  it  on  all 
sorts  of  charities,  without  strictly  reckon- 
ing the  proportions  of  his  donations  in 
relation  to  liis  capital  and  income.  Now, 
as  I  have  said,  tliis,  in  my  opinion,  was  a 
failing,  and  was  calculated  to  imbue  his 
children  with  false  ideas  of  the  economy  of 
money ;  and  I,  for  one,  came  to  inherit,  as 
it  were,  the  loose  notions  of  its  value  and 
its  uses,  which  I  observed  to  be  domesti- 
cally prevalent  from  my  childliood.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  habit  of  considering 
money  as  a  something  to  be  spent,  without 
having  it  impressed  on  me,  by  precept  and 
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example,  that  it  was  a  somethiiig  also  to 
be  earned;  and  especially  that,  in  most 
cases,  it  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be 
spent.  I  have  had  occasion,  in  my  ex- 
perience through  life,  to  observe  that  there 
is  an  unhappy  class,  unfortunately  too 
numerous  in  these  days,  who  follow  the 
practice  of  spending  the  money  first  and 
procuring  it  afterwards.  However,  I  shall 
have  to  speak  more  of  these  matters  by- 
and-by.  I  must  first  relate  my  youthful 
adventures. 

There  was  one  anecdote,  however,  which 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  and  tends  to  illus- 
trate the  fatality  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  as  being  attached  to  my  existence ; 
my  very  name  was  borrowed  from  the 
healhen  vocabulary.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  best  explained  by  the  foUowing 
dialogue,  which  took  place  between  my 
father  and  mother  shortly  after  I  had 
gladdened  the  paternal  mansion  by  my 
arrival. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"My  dear/*  began  my  mother  to  my 
father,  as  he  sat  by  her  bedside,  talking 
over  such  family  affairs  as  he  judged  it 
suitable  to  discourse  on  to  an  invalid, 
"  it's  very  odd ;  but  I  can't,  for  my  life, 
decide  on  a  name  for  baby.  It  worries 
me  night  and  day  !" 

"I  thought  you  had  decided  long  ago," 
said  my  father. 

"  So  I  had ;  but  then  I  had  the  idea  it 
would  be  a  girl,  and  you  see  it's  a  boy,  so 
that  the  hunting  for  a  name  is  to  begin 
all  over  again!" 

*'  Suppose  you  call  him  by  my  name," 
suggested  my  father ;  **  it's  usual,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Good  heavens  !  my  dear,  how  can  you 
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think  of  such  a  thing  !  What !  call  the 
poor  little  dear,  *  Jenkin ;  *  it  would  be  a 
cruelty  to  the  poor  child  to  let  him  be 
Jenkined  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Think 
of  what  you  have  sufltered  yourself!** 

"  That's  very  true/*  replied  my  father, 
feelingly. 

"  Haven't  I  always  been  obliged  to  call 
you  by  your  surname,"  continued  my 
mother,  "  although  it  seems  unnatm*al 
sometimes  to  do  it ;  but  how  could  I  call 
vou  *  Jenkin?'" 

My  father  was  silent ;  although  a  man 
may  be  afflicted  with  a  cacophonous  name, 
he  doesn't  like  to  have  the  charge  of  it 
brought  too  pointedly  against  him. 

"  I  always  tliink,"  resumed  my  mother, 
**  that  it's  more  affectionate  in  a  family  to 
•call  one's  husband  by  his  Christian  name ; 
although  some  think  it  is  not  so  stylish." 

"Well,"  said  my  father,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  testiness  in  his  tone,  "  there  are 
plenty  of  names  to  pick  and  choose  from. 
Call  him  anything  you  Uke — only  have 
done  with  it." 

"Well,  then,  do  you  propose  a  name; 
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poor  little  fellow,  he  seems  quite  wretched 
without  one  ! — No  one  knows  what  to  call 
him.'* 

"  Suppose  we  say  William  ?  "  said  my 
father. 

"  Then  he  wiU  be  called  *  Bill;*  I  hate 
that  word  *  BiU." 

"George,  then?" 

"  It's  the  gamekeeper's  name ; — ^that 
won't  do." 

"Thomas?" 

"  I    shouldn't   like    him   to   be   called 
*  Tom.' " 
.   "  What  do  you  say  to  Jolm  ?" 

"  It 's  as  bad  as  the  others ;  it  always 
comes  to  Jack,  and  that  sounds  to  my  ears 
so  horrid  vulgar.  Besides,  somehow  one's 
footman  is  always  called  John ;  and  then 
that's  always  awkward,  and  makes  con- 
fusion. To  be  sure,  we  can  make  one's 
servant  change  his  name  to  any  one  that 
doesn't  interfere  with  one's  own ;  but 
really,"  continued  my  mother,  getting  ex- 
cited and  a  little  angry  at  the  diflBlculty, 
"  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  the 
common  people  from  using  the  same  names 
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as  ourselves !  Why  don't  you  go  into 
Parliament,  my  dear,  and  propose  some- 
thing of  the  sort  ?" 

*^  A  seat  in  Parliament  is  an  expensive 
thing  to  purchase,  my  dear,"  replied  my 
father ;  "  there  's  our  neighbour,  Trent- 
ham,  his  borough  cost  him  five  thousand 
pounds,  besides  the  beer ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  bore  of  making  speeches  at  the 
election,  and  calling  the  rascals  that  yon 
buy  with  your  money,  *  Worthy  and  inde- 
pendent electors,'  and  so  forth.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fi Tiding  a  name  for 
our  boy.  The  shortest  way,  after  all,  will 
be  to  call  him  Jenkin  ?"  • 

"  I  would  rather  die  !"  said  my  mother. 
"What  do  you  think  that  poor  innocent 
boy  would  be  able  to  do  with  such  a  name 
as  Jenkin  tacked  to  him  aU  the  days  of  his 
Ufa?  No!  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  Bill— any 
name  but  that !  I  should  never  be  able 
to  look  him  in  the  face  after  such  an 
infliction !" 

"What  the  devil!"  my  father  began; 
but,  checking  himself  immediately,  in  con- 
sideration of  ray  mother's  delicate  con- 
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dition, — "for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear," 
he  resumed,  "  choose  for  yourself.  Here," 
he  continued,  taking  a  Prayer-book  from 
a  shelf,  and  blowing  the  dust  off  it, — 
"  here 's  the  list  of  them  all ;  I  will  read 
them  through,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
you  can  stop  me  when  you  come  to  one 
that  you  like  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  any  of  them,"  replied  my 
mother,  pettishly ;  "  they  are  all  so  com- 
mon. I  should  like  our  boy  to  have  some 
name  to  distinguish  liim  from  ordinary 
people ;  something  uncommon." 

There  was  a  print  of  Leander  crossing 
the  Hellespont  opposite  the  bed,  for  which 
my  father  had  a  great  affection,  from  its 
having  been  long  in  the  family,  but  which 
my  mother  abominated,  as  it  always  gave 
her  the  idea,  as  she  insisted,  of  catching 
cold;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  the 
fortunate  means  of  bringing  the  matri- 
monial discussion  to  a  conclusion.  My 
father  and  mother  had  both  fixed  their 
eyes  on  it  musingly.  The  exigency  of  the 
case,  perhaps, — ^for  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  name  unpolluted  by  vulgar  appropria- 
VOL.  I.  c 
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tion  threatened  to  leave  me  without  any 
name  at  all — ^inspired  my  father  with  a 
bright  idea. 

"  What  do  you  say/'  said  he,  "  to 
LeanderP    That's  a  classic  name." 

"  And  uncommon,"  said  my  mother. 

"  I  never  heard  any  one  called  by  that 
name  before,  certainly,"  said  my  father; 
**but  it's  a  well-sounding  name,  at  any 
rate," 

"  You  don't  think  it  would  be  considered 
indelicate?"  said  my  mother,  turning  her 
eyes  to  the  picture,  doubtingly. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  my  father ;  "  our 
boy,  though  he  may  bear  the  name  of  the 
hero,  won't  go  about  in  the  streets  in  that 
style." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  hesitatingly, 
"  if  you  don't  think  there 's  anything  im- 
proper in  it " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  my  father ;  "  it 's  as 
good  a  name  as  any  other,  for  that  matter. 
So,  if  you  're  content,  let  it  be  so  settled." 

And  so  it  was   settled;    and  with  the 
joint  consent  of  the  consulting  parties,  the 
of  the  present  Memoirs  was,  with 
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the  proper  ceremonies,  named  Leander; 
differing  from  that  celebrated  enthusiast, 
however,  in  one  particular,  that  whereas 
the  ancient  hero  passed  much  of  his  time, 
by  all  accounts,  in  a  cold  bath,  his  name- 
sake passed  most  of  his  life  in  hot  water. 

I  shall  pass  oyer  the  time  between  in- 
fancy and  that  stage  of  boyhood  which 
qualified  me  for  a  public  school,  although 
there  are  many  creditable  anecdotes  of  my 
precocity  and  sagacity  extant,  wliich  could 
not  fail  to  interest  maternal  bosoms.  But 
I  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
suppress  them.  My  reply  to  an  invitation 
of  my  nurse  to  have  a  **bone"  of  a 
chicken,  when  I  could  just  lisp,  "  Yes, 
with  some  meat  on  it,"  was  certainly  very 
clever ;  but  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  points, 
lest  I  should  fatigue  the  general  reader. 
There  was  a  story  of  mine,  also,  about 
two  gravel-carts,  which,  unlike  the  cele- 
brated **  story  without  an  end,"  wliich  has 
received  so  large  a  share  of  popular  appro- 
bation, had  neither  ending  nor  beginning, 
but  which  was  considered  so  remarkable 
an  indication  of  early  genius,  that  I  be- 

c  2 
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lioYo  it  was  the  main  cause  of  confirming 
uiy  father  in  Ms  purpose  of  sending  me 
to  a  public  school,  in  order  that  my  talents 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  being  pro- 
perly developed.  As  to  my  saying,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  wearing,  for  the  first  time, 
a  splendid  new  beaver  hat,  with  a  feather, 
and  looped  up  in  front,  on  an  illumina- 
tion night,  when  the  bells  were  ringing 
joyfully,  and  the  crowds  of  people  were 
pleased  to  exercise  their  most  sweet  voices 
in  loud  huzzas  for  they  did  not  know 
exactly  what, — I  repeat,  as  to  my  saying, 
"  What  a  fuss  the  people  make  about  my 
new  hat!"  I  consider  that  exclamation 
has  received  more  applause  than  it  de- 
served. But,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall 
pass  over  those  matters,  and  proceed  with 
the  naiTative  of  my  school  experience,  as 
the  habits  which  I  acquired  there  had  so 
powerftd  an  effect  on  the  course  of  my 
after-life. 

Neither  shall  I  give  more  than  a  pass- 
ing word  to  the  fellowship  which  existed 
between  me  and  a  long-tailed  pony,  of 
which,  througli  the  interest  of  my  friend 
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the  coachman,  before  I  was  eight  years 
of  age,  I  became  the  acknowledged  pos- 
sessor. But  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sorrow  of  the  parting  which  necessarily 
took  place  between  me  and  "  Kory,*'  when 
I  was  sent  to  Eton  College,  two  years 
after.  The  parting  from  my  father  and 
mother  I  bore,  as  I  was  told  to  bear  it, 
"  like  a  man ;"  but  the  parting  with  the 
pony  was  a  very  different  affair.  I  was 
convinced  at  the  time  that  he  felt  it  as 
much  as  I  did.  This  was  my  "  first 
gi-ief."  However,  I  consoled  myself  gradu- 
ally for  the  separation ;  and,  I  remember, 
I  used  to  cherish  the  figure  of  Pegasus 
which  adorned  the  title-page  of  an  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphoses,"  which  I  borrowed  from 
a  third-form  bov,  from  the  resemblance 
which  I  fancied  it  bore  to  my  own  pony ; 
and  I  attribute  to  the  circumstance  of  that 
accidental  illustration  the  decided  predi- 
lection which  I  conceived  for  the  poetry 
of  the  Latin  classics.  But  the  event  of 
my  introduction  to  public  life  at  Eton  is 
deserving  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  that  memo- 
rable day  when  I  made  my  entry,  with 
much  dignity,  on  my  long-tailed  pony,  at 
the  renowned  College  of  Eton.  This  in- 
dulgence of  a  last  ride  on  the  pony,  was 
a  sort  of  compromise  which  I  made  vnth 
my  mother,  and  I  do  not  doubt  helped 
considerably  towards  the  facility  of  my 
departure,  for  the  first  time,  from  home. 
She  was  very  much  affected  at  the  sepa- 
ration, not  being  quite  reconciled  to  my 
being  launched,  at  so  tender  an  age,  in  the 
vortex  of  a  public  school;  and  she  was 
earnest  in  impressing  on  me  the  import- 
ance of  never  getting  wet  feet,  as  she  had 
heard  that  the  environs  of  Eton  were  of 
a  marshy  description ;   and  of  remember- 
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ing  always  to  put  oq  my  nightcap  when 
I  went  to  bed,  an  admonition  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  mnch  neglected,  as  the 
said  nightcaps,  having  been  expressly  con* 
structed  for  the  occasion  of  a  manly 
fashion, — that  is  to  say,  shaped  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  with  a  white  cotton  tassel  at 
the  superior  extremity,  for  what  reason 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand, — 
I  found  th^n  so  convenient  for  keeping 
marbles  in,  that  they  were  always  appro- 
priated to  that  or  similar  uses.  She  par- 
ticularly cautioned  me,  also,  to  take  care 
not  to  sleep  in  a  damp  bed;  a  caution 
which  was  very  proper,  but  which,  in  my 
case,  was  superfluous,  insomuch  as  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  ever  mattered  to  me, 
or  aifected  my  rest  in  the  least,  whether 
my  sheets  were  damp  or  dry;  for,  ia 
truth,  I  always  made  but  one  sleep  of  it, 
and  never  was  able  to  "  enjoy  my  bed," 
as  the  saying  is ;  for  as  soon  as  I  laid  my 
head  on  my  pillow  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
never  woke  till  I  had  to  get  up  the  next 
morning, — except  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  put   in  the  black  list,   and  had  to 
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ruminate  on  the  ambicipation  of  the  very- 
disagreeable  consequence  of  the  next 
morning.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  its  order. 

My  kind  mother  added  to  her  verbal 
admonitions  various  mementos  of  home, 
in  the  sliape  of  a  huge  cake  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  sundry  pots  of  jam,  as  sub- 
stantial consolations.  These  matters,  with 
my  other  luggage,  were  despatched  the 
day  before  by  the  stage,  and  their  appear- 
ance excited  no  little  merriment  among 
my  new  associates,  and  I  was  in  danger 
•  of  being  complimented  by  the  appellation 
of  "  mamma's  boy,"  which  it  cost  me 
three  severe  fights  and  some  temporary 
damage  to  the  bridge  of  my  nose  to  get 
rid  of. 

At  last,  however,  after  repeated  em- 
braces, and  a  promise,  to  be  kept  sacred 
on  my  part,  of  Avriting  home  once  a  week, 
I  was  permitted  to  leave  the  paternal 
mansion,  my  father  accompanying  me  on 
horseback  the  whole  of  the  way,  attended 
by  the  coachman,  who  had  obtained  special 
permission  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
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grooms,  in  consideration  of  liis  attacliment 
to  my  person. 

As  the  distance  was  more  than  thirty 
miles,  we  dined  on  the  road, — althougli'I 
must  say,  notwithstanding  my  outward 
appearance  of  fortitude,  I  had  not  much 
appetite ;  and  the  pony,  the  coaclunan 
said,  was  "  oflF  his  feed."  However,  the 
liberality  of  my  father  at  the  little  Adllage 
inn,  about  three  miles  from  the  college, 
formed  a  favourable  introduction  for  me, 
of  which  I  took  advantage  in  after-times. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

All  journeys  must  come  to  an  end  at 
last,  as  some  one  has  sapiently  observed, 
and  so  did  ours;  but,  as  my  ride  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  my  heart  became  fuller 
and  fuller ;  and  somehow  I  could  not  en- 
joy satisfactorily  the  picturesque  scenery 
Avliich  my  father  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor.  The  atmo- 
sphere appeared  to  me  a  little  misty,  and 
my  pony  Avent  sluggislily,  as  if  he,  too, 
partook  of  my  iri'esistible  depression. 

And  now,  like  a  stone  rolling  down-hill, 
which,  although  not  quite  a  neAV  simile. 
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is  the  best  that  I  can  call  to  mind  at  the 
moment,  our  pace  seemed  to  grow  quicker 
as  we  approached  our  term.  We  rode 
through  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  my 
father  desired  me  to  remark  the  magnifi- 
cent site  of  the  Castle,  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  do;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  particularly  penetrated  by  its  ap- 
pearance at  that  time.  We  clattered  over 
the  stones  down  the  steep  street,  which 
some  presentiment  told  me  led  direct  to 
Eton,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
the  theatre  of  my  future  exploits,  before 
I  expected  it,  and  stood  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  college. 

"  Now,  my  boy,''  said  my  father,  *^  you 
are  in  Eton." 

I  called  up  as  good  a  smile  as  I  could, 
but  I  fancy  it  was  a  very  poor  one ;  and 
I  must  confess  I  heartily  wished  I  was  at 
home.  I  do  beUeve  that  if  I  had  been 
on  my  own  leg&  I  should  have  stood  stock- 
still  ;  but  being  borne,  like  an  involimtary 
agent,  by  my  pony,  I  was  carried  on  irre- 
sistibly to  my  fate.  I  looked  around  me, 
however,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  I  was 
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in,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  alarm  me :  but 
still  it  was  "  going  to  school ;"  and  the 
sensations  eng^iderod  by  that  occurrence 
are,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  never  of  an 
agreeable  nature.     But  on  we  went. 

Passing  Christopher's,  celebrated  for  its 
"bishop,"  on  our  left,  we  skirted  the 
sausage-shop  on  the  same  side,  and  rode 
by  the  domiciles  of  Yonge  and  Bethell, 
flanked  by  Knapp's  and  the  long  wall  on 
our  right;  thence  pursuing  our  course, 
amidst  a  silence  and  solitude  which  struck 
me  as  mysterious  and  awful, — but  as  it 
was  during  school-hours,  all  the  boys  were 
engaged  at  lessons, — ^we  passed  Waight's, 
turned  Mother  Trot's  at  the  comer,  and 
passing  by  Sumner's  on  our  right  hand, 
and  leaving  Drury's  on  our  left,  we  pushed 
our  way  to  the  very  outskirt  of  the  in- 
habited portion  of  the  Etonian  domains, 
and  drew  up  in  the  court-yard  of  a  square 
brick  mansion,  which  was  tenanted  by  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Angelo;  and  albeit 
she  was  a  "  Miss,"  one  of  the  privileged 
"  dames"  of  the  college. 

A  man-servant  appeared ;  we  dismounted 
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from  our  horses ;  my  father  introduced  me 
to  the  lady,  who  was  to  stand  in  loco  pa- 
rentis  on  the  female  side,  and  after  the  usual 
-compliments  he  took  his  leave,  taking  me 
with  liim  to  "Christopher's"  to  have  a  glass 
of  A\dne  before  parting.  We  were  shown 
into  a  rather  gloomy-looking  room  front- 
ing the  street,  and  a  bottle  and  glasses  were 
provided  with  a  promptitude  which  showed 
that  the  waiter  was  used  to  the  order. 

My  father  sat  down  and  pulled  up  his 
top-boots,  which  he  regarded  meditatively 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then  addressed  me 
gravely  in  the  following  terms  : 

*'  Leander,  you  are  but  young  as  yet, 
but  you  are  old  enough  to  imderstand  me. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  vou  have  been 
from  home,  and  your  mother  is  very 
anxious  about  you.  Always  be  a  good 
boy,  and  attend  to  what  your  tutor  says  to 
you;  and  take  care  that  you  don't  cut 
your  fingers  with  yoiu'  hack-knife ;  I  re- 
member your  mamma  was  very  particular 
about  that.  And  remember  that  you  are 
now  at  the  first  school  in  the  kingdom  ;  it 
was  founded  by  Henry  VI. ;  the  very  first, 
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and  the   most  expensive,   I  understand; 
Harrow  and  Westminster  are  good,  Har- 
row especially;  I  know  that,  because  I 
was  brought  up  there  myself,  and  there 
was  one  of  the  best  packs  of  hoimds. — 
However,  that  is  not  the  question  now; 
you  must  attend  to  your  studies.     Greek 
and  Latin  are  the  main  points  here.  Every 
gentleman  must    understand  Greek   and 
Latin ;  that  is,  he  must  have  studied  them 
in  his  youth  so  as  not  to  appear  ignorant 
when  things  are  talked  about  in  Greek 
and  Latin, — such  as  Homer   and  Vii'gil^ 
People  don't  talk  Greek  and  Latin  now,  at 
least  I  never  heard  them,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  called  the  dead  languages.     But 
they  are  very  useftd,   nevertheless,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  not  necessary  for  me  to 
mention  at  present,  because  your  tutor 
wiU  explain  all  that  to   you.     And  one 
thing  that  I  have  to  impress  upon  you  is,. 
always  to  speak  the  truth,  and  always  to 
act  like  a  gentleman.     Don't  quarrel,  and 
don't  fight — if  you  can  help  it ;  I  know 
that  your  mother  has  cautioned  you  about 
that.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  wish 
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you  to  be  a  poltroon ;  so  that,  as  I  say, 
don't  get  into  a  fight  if  you  can  help  it ; 
but  if  you  can't  help  it,  why — ^then  you 
must  act  according  to  circumstances.  Don't 
borrow  money  of  your  schoolfellows ;  that's 
a  very  mean  thing  to  do ;  but  always  lend 
to  any  one  that  wants  it ;  we  ought  always 
to  be  free  and  generous  to  one  another, 
and  people  always  have  a  oontempt  for  a 
miserly  disposition.  But  you  must  not 
spend  your  money  extravagantly;  that 
would  be  wrong  again.  In  short,  you  must 
spend  your  money  like  a  gentleman.  And 
of  course  you  will  not  get  into  debt ;  in  fact, 
you  are  too  young  for  the  tradespeople  to 
allow  you  to  do  it.  People  in  a  certain 
station  of  life  are  obliged  to  get  into  debt ; 
but  little  boys  have  no  business  to  do  it. 
And  that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  Oh  ! 
your  mother  wished  me  to  say  something 
about  your  reading.  I  understand  that 
the  common  parts  of  education,  such  as 
reading,  and  writing,  and  that — and  arith- 
metic— I  must  not  forget  arithmetic — are 
not  much  attended  to  here.  These  things 
are  expected  to  come  of  themselves ;  it  is 
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the  classics  that  distmgxdsh  gentlemen 
firom  the  common  people.  You  will  learn 
fencing,  and  dancing,  of  course,  and 
French;  but  you  must  not  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  your  Greek  and  Latin. 
And  remember  to  wind  up  your  watch 
r^ularly,  always  in  the  morning  at  break- 
fast, that's  the  proper  time;  at  night — 
after  dinner — one  is  apt  to  neglect  it ;  but 
you  are  too  young  to  understand  those 
things.  And  you  will  find  it  very  useful 
for  keeping  school-hours ;  and  remember 
that  punctuality  in  engagements  is  one  of 
the  distinctions  of  a  gentleman;  besides, 
if  you  don't  keep  to  your  time  in  being  at 
school,  you  will  be  pimished — ^flogged,  per- 
haps, which  is  a  very  disgraceful  circum- 
stance, l)esides  being  painful — sometimes 
it  is  very  painful.  However,  I  hope  that 
will  not  happen  to  you.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
practice  which  I  do  not  approve  of,  and 
never  did  approve  of.  I  remember  all  the 
boys  at  Harrow  were  against  it ;  but  I 
suppose  no  other  mode  of  correction  can 
be  found  that  is  so  handy  and  gives  so 
little  trouble.    One  of  the  masters  at  Har- 
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row  used  to  call  it  a  *  short  cut  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics ; '  but  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to 
treat  such  a  subject  with  levity ;  but  your 
mother  was  very  fretty  about  it  before  we 
came  away,  and  so  you  will  take  care  to 
keep  out  of  that  scrape,  I  am  sure,  for  her 
sake.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  I  shall  wisli 
you  good-bye." 

With  these  words  my  father  rose,  and 
placing  in  my  hands  a  one-pound  note, 
which  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  w^ealth,  he  took  leave 
of  me,  not  without  emotion,  although  he 
thought  to  disguise  it  by  a  careless  and 
ch^rful  manner,  which,  however,  even  my 
young  eyes  saw  through,  and  which  made 
my  heart  feel  very  heavy.  My  father  walked 
back  with  me  to  my  dame's,  followed  by 
the  coachman  with  the  horses,  and,  after 
an  aflfectionate  parting,  the  coachman  shak- 
ing hands  with  me  as  with  his  own  son, 
I  was  left  in  my  new  abode, — the  last  thing 
that  I  saw  being  my  pony's  tail  as  it 
whisked  round  the  comer. 

I  was  now  alone ;  I  felt  a  strange  choking 
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at  the  throat,  which  indisposed  me  to  the 
conversation  into  which  my  good-natiired 
dame,  with  kindly  intentions,  endearoured 
to  beguile  me.  But  I  would  have  burst 
rather  than  have  allowed  a  tear  to  escape 
me,  and  I  endeavoured  to  find  consolation 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  sports  in  which 
I  should  now  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging with  numerous  companions ;  and 
wdth  the  feeling  of  the  unwonted  supply  of 
money  which  I  fondly  cherished  in  my 
breeches-pocket,  and  which  already  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  a  sort  of  restless  power 
of  locomotion,  as  if  stimulated  by  the  air 
of  the  place  with  a  spontaneous  desire  of 
circulation.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  due  course.  I  must  first  describe 
my  reception  by  my  schoolfellows,  and  the 
greeting  which  aAvaited  me  in  the  cere- 
monies of  induction  incidental  to  a  **  new 
bov." 

These  details  will  not  appear  trivial  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted vnih  the  progress  of  a  boy's  life 
at  a  public  school;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  indelibly  the  character  of  the 
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man  is  affected  by  sucli  early  impressions, 
it  may  be  useful  to  record  the  results  of 
my  own  experience,  as  it  may  assist  the 
judgment  of  those  whose  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  subject,  in  forming  a  com- 
parison between  the  benefits  of  public  and 
private  education.   Indeed,  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  many  of  the  errors  which  are  pre- 
valent among  the  higher  classes  of  this 
country,  and  especially  the  vice  of  reckless 
expenditure,  which  is  transmitted  by  imi- 
tation from  the  higher  to  tlie  lower,  may 
be  traced  to  the  early  defects  of*  omission 
and  commission  induced   by  the   system 
prevalent  at  our  public  schools ;  and  this 
remark  applies  as  well  to  the  moral  as  the 
scholastic  portion  of  the  system. — I  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  how  the 
process  of  teaching  is  conducted,  and  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school. 

The  public  school  of  Eton  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  a  single  building,  in  which 
all  the  bovs  are  collected  under  one  roof, 
and  watched  over  in  a  body;  the  school, 
properly  so  called,  consists  of  two  large 
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school  -  rooms,  with  one  or  two  smaller 
places  of  assemblage,  at  which  the  boys  of 
the  upper  and  lower  school,  respectively, 
attend  at  stated  times  "  to  say  their  les- 
sons : "  the  lessons  are  learnt,  or  supposed 
to  be  learnt,  elsewhere.  The  boys  reside 
at  different  houses  kept  either  by  "  dames" 
for  the  most  part,  or  by  the  tutors.  Eveiy 
boy  on  his  entrance  is  placed  as  a  pupil  of 
^one  of  the  tutors,  all  of  whom  must  have 
passed  through  the  college  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  who  are,  Avithout  exception,  Avell- 
bred  gentlemen  of  superior  attainments. 
These  tutors  form  also  the  body  of  "  mas- 
ters," who  attend  at  the  school-rooms  to 
hear  the  lessons;  and  they  arc  presumed 
to  take  care  that  their  pupils  are  properly 
prepared  at  their  own  houses  in  their 
various  tasks.  This  duty,  however,  Avas  in 
my  time  frequently  neglected. 

Besides  these  tutors,  there  were  other 
masters,  licensed  by  the  college,  but  ex- 
traneous to  it,  who  taught  the  vulgar 
accomplishments  of  reading,  wilting,  and 
arithmetic,  such  matters  being  considered 
beneath  the  attention  of  the  classic  "  tu- 
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tors/'  who  confined  themselves  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  including,  above  all,  the  highly* 
prized  accomplishment  of  making  Greek 
and  Latin  verses,  which  was  the  criterion 
of  college  merit,  and  considered  superior 
to  all  other  attainments.  In  addition  to 
the  instructors  already  mentioned,  there 
was  a  French  master  appointed  by  the 
college,  and  one  or  two  other  permitted 
French  masters  and  private  tutors,  of  whonu 
the  authorities  took  no  other  account  than 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  general  correctness 
of  their  character  and  demeanour. 

Thus  the  boy  resided,  that  is,  slept  and 
took  his  meals,  at  the  house  of  his  dame, 
or,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  some  in- 
stances, at  the  house  of  his  tutor;  and 
journeyed  backwards  and  forwards  jfrom 
his  dame's  or  his  tutor's  house  to  the 
school-room,  in  all  weathers,  rain  or  sun- 
shine, which,  while  it  tended,  as  it  was 
considered,  to  make  him  more  hardy  and 
manly,  was  a  fruitftd  source  of  the  ill- 
nesses which  such  exposure  could  not  fail 
to  occasion.  And  the  mode  of  living  at 
the   dame's   or  tutor's  house  was    this  : 
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sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  boy  had  a  room 
to  himself ;  in  the  majority  of  eases,  and 
almost  always  when  there  were  brothers, 
two  or  three,  and  even  four  boys,  inha- 
bited the  same  room,  which  was  of  rather 
small  dimensions.  In  this  room  they  sat 
during  the  day,  when  they  sat  at  aU,  and 
invariably  passed  their  evenings.  How  the 
evenings  were  often  passed  I  shall  have  to 
describe  by-and-by.  In  this  room  they 
also  slept ;  tum-up  bedsteads  standing  in 
it,  which  were  closed  during  the  day. 
This  was  a  bad  arrangement,  obviously, 
but  so  it  was;  and  such  was  the  apart- 
ment in  which  many  of  the  sons  of  the 
highest  nobility  in  the  kingdom  liave 
passed  the  best  part  of  their  juvenile 
days. 

As  to  the  moral  superintendence  of  the 
boys  thus  placed,  there  was  little  or  none. 
In  their  own  rooms  they  did  as  they 
pleased;  and  indeed,  in  my  time,  any 
manifest  spying  into  their  doings  on  the 
part  of  their  dame  would  have  been  con- 
sidered an  intrusion,  and  would  have  been 
resented   in   some  way,  accordingly.     So 
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that,  in  fact,  the  boys  were  left  ahnost 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  caprices,  or  the  tyranny,  and  to  the 
bad  examples  of  one  another,  almost  with- 
out check  or  control ;  and  so  long  as  they 
made  no  disturbance  by  fireworks  or  other 
gunpowder  amusements  threatening  the 
Ijlowing  up  of  the  premises,  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  their  time  in  quarrel- 
ling, fighting,  cards,  and  drinking,  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased,  and  left  to  settle 
their  disputes  as  they  best  could  among 
themselves ;  the  strongest,  as  is  usual  in 
such  communities,  establishing  his  do- 
minion over  the  rest,  and  exercising  it 
often  without  regard  to  the  comfort  or 
feelings  of  liis  inferiors.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  was  not  the  best  Avay 
to  conduct  a  moral  education;  but  at  a 
public  school  it  is  not  a  moral,  but  a 
classical  education  that  is  aimed  at,  and 
doubtless  that  object,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  rest,  is  sometimes  successfully 
accomplished. 

Now,   I    must    protest    against    being 
wilfully  misimderstood  on  the   point    of 
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what  is  called  "  classical  education,"  mean- 
ing thereby,  as  the  term  is  popularly 
interpreted,  a  Greek  and  Latin  education. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  those  noble 
languages,  and  am  too  strongly  impressed 
with  their  utility,  to  wish  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  their  acquisition,  or  the 
honours  of  their  professors.  But  from 
my  own  experience  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  their  study  at  public  schools, 
and  at  Eton  especisdly,  was  too  exclusive. 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  boys  being  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  I  object  to  their 
being  taught  nothing  but  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  to  its  being  supposed  that  the  stuffing 
them  with  the  dead  languages  is  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  the  active  duties  of 
real  life,  whether  legislatorial  or  otherwise. 
It  is  not  the  use,  but  tfie  abuse,  that  I 
complain  of. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  public  and  private  education,  which 
have  often  been  discussed,  I  shall  say 
little;  and  as  the  opinions  of  Locke  on 
this  subject  are  doubtless  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  I  may  be  excused 
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from  repeating  the  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  by  that  profound 
thinker  on  both  sides  of  the  question; 
confining  myself  to  such  brief  observations 
as  my  own  experience  suggests. 

And  here  I  must  say,  that  it  is  not  imtil 
after  much  reflection  that  I  venture  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  so  distinguished  a 
philosopher  on  this  important  point;  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  the  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  private  education. 

It  is  true  that  a  course  of  training  at 
a  great  public  school,  such  as  that  of  Eton 
College,  subjects  the  probationer  to  many 
risks,  which  the  boy  whose  education  is 
conducted  at  home  escapes;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  collegian  has  advantages 
which  the  home-bred  pupil  is  debarred 
from.  I  have  sometimes  fancifully  com- 
pared the  position  of  a  boy  at  a  large 
public  school  to  the  perils  and  hardships 
to  which  the  inchoate  man  is  exposed 
among  uncivilised  tribes,  under  which  the 
weak  perish,  but  the  strong  become  hard- 
ened and  more  robust.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  process  of  education  at  a  public 
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school — and  in  this  word  "education"  I 
include  not  only  scholastic  learning,  but 
the  general  physical  and  intellectual  train- 
ing which  the  mind  and  l)ody  undergo  from 
the  system, — ^the  weaJdy  plant  withers,  but 
the  hardy  shoot  gathers  strength  from  the 
struggle.  If  the  intent  of  the  education 
of  the  pupil  were  to  fit  him  only  for  the 
study  or  the  cloister,  or  for  the  retirement 
and  ease  which  hereditary  competency  per- 
mits, it  may  then  be  admitted  that  private 
education,  generally,  would  be  preferable. 
But  in  those  cases — and  they  infinitely 
predominate — where  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  present  boy  for  the  work  of  the 
future  man;  to  train  him  betimes  to 
mingle  actively  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
to  deal  with  the  various  characters  and 
dispositions  with  which  he  wiU  have  to 
communicate ;  to  accustom  him  to  wrestle 
with  his  fellows  in  the  intellectual  arena, 
and  neither  to  be  unduly  elated  by  victory, 
nor  abjectly  cast  down  by  defeat;  and  to 
endure  the  jolts  and  jostlings,  the  compe- 
titions and  rivalries,  with  the  mortal  strug- 
gles which  professionally  and  politically  he 
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will  have  to  encounter ;  then  the  prepara- 
tory training  and  experience  which  a  public 
school  affords,  points  out  that  system  of 
education  as  the  best  calculated,  on  the 
whole,  to  attain  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  often  objected,  that  the  habits  of  a 
public  school  are  apt  to  make  a  boy  rough 
and  rude ;  but  life  is  rough  and  rude ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  better  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  this  unavoidable 
roughness,  than  to  launch  him  in  the 
world  with  the  bashful  shyness  of  a  home- 
bred youth,  and  the  nice  sensibilities  of 
almost  feminine  timidity,  to  battle  with 
the  hard  and  rough  realities  of  actual  life. 
There  is  danger,  indeed,  either  way.  At 
a  public  school  strength  of  mind  may  be 
converted  into  hardness  of  character ;  and 
the  benefits  of  emulation  may  be  perverted 
into  a  habit  of  fierce  and  envious  rivalry ; 
while  the  exaggeration  of  the  qualities 
of  self-reliance  and  consciousness  of  the 
powers  of  intellect,  may  lead  to  the  vices 
of  self-conceit,  and  of  contempt  of  the 
capacities  of  others. 

But,   on  the   other    hand,   it    may  bo 
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averred,  that  under  a  system  of  private 
education,  the  strength  of  mind  so  desirable 
to  be  obtained,  has  not  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  being  acquired ;  and  that,  'where 
emulation  is  absent,  the  mental  faculties, 
from  the  want  of  that  efficacious  stimulant, 
are  apt  to  become  sluggish  and  inert ;  and, 
besides,  where  ready  comparison  with  the 
acquirements  of  others  is  wanting,  a  cer- 
tain self-conceit  is  almost  sure  to  be  en- 
gendered,— assuming,  usually,  a  character 
of  obstinacy  and  bigotry,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  most  inconvenient  in  the  future 
man's  intercourse  with  his  kind, — ^to  whose 
opinions,  and  even  to  whose  prejudices,  it 
Avill  often  be  necessary  for  him  in  some 
degree  to  bend ;  and  even  whose  ignorance 
must  be  dealt  with,  by  those  who  would 
accomplish  their  object,  with  a  certain 
gentleness  and  indulgence,  and  with  a  tact 
wliich  only  practice  can  supply. 

However,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
WTite  a  treatise  on  academical  education,  I 
shall  say  no  more  on  this  point,  for  the 
present  at  least,  but  allow  the  subject  to 
develope  itself  as  I  go  on.    My  object  is  to 
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illustrate  the  evil  of  that  habit  of  mind 
which  the  customs  of  a  public  school  are 
apt  to  engender  on  that  most  important 
part  of  the  personal  economy  of  a  man's 
life — ^his  private  exchequer ;  for  after  all, 
in  public  as  in  private  life, — ^with  nations, 
as  with  individuals, — ^money  is  the  primtmi 
^nobile  of  all  enterprise ;  and  whether  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  occupations  of  peace, 
or  in  aggressive  or  defensive  war,  is  the 
foundation  on  which  all  operations  must 
necessarily  be  based,  and,  under  all  ch*- 
cumstances,  is  a  subject  which  will  force 
itself  on  every  man's  attention. 

The  great  evil  of  the  present  day,  as  all 
must  have  daily  occasion  to  observe,  is  the 
undue  prevalence  of  *'  Tick."  This  nation 
went  to  war  "  on  tick,"  and  now  is  feeling 
the  baneful  and  seemingly  insurmountable 
inconvenience  of  being  laden  with  a  heavy 
debt.  That  which  has  been  so  recklessly 
done  by  the  nation  collectively,  is  imitated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  realms  indi- 
vidually. All  is  one  universal  system  of 
"  Tick ;"  landlords*  are  to  be  helped  to 
cultivate  their  lands  on  **  tick;"  the  Colo- 
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nies  are  to  be  supported  by  "  tick ;"  our 
princely  merchants,  following  a  most 
princely  fashion,  are  to  be  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  a  most  complicated  system 
of  "  tick."  One  part  of  the  empire  borrows 
from  the  Government,  and  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  borrows  of  the  money-lenders,  and 
the  money-lenders  borrow  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  bank  pursues  a  sublime 
system  of  "  tick,"  by  issuing  notes  which 
the  Government,  and  the  Bank,  and  every- 
body besides  knows  it  has  no  possible 
means  of  paying,  if  asked  for.  And  so 
everything  goes  on  merrily  enough  in  a 
continual  circle  of  "  tick,"  till  all  of  a 
sudden  pay-day  comes,  and  then  the  nation 
and  individuals  ascertain,  to  their  extreme 
astonishment,  that  they  have  been  living 
beyond  iheir  income,  and  they  all  find 
themselves  in  a  pretty  mess.  And  then, 
while  some  political  economists  declare 
that  all  the  miscliief  is  owing  to  the  erro- 
neous system  of  "  tick,"  other  political 
economists  aver  that  the  difficulty  has 
been  created  by  a  restriction  or  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  glorious  principle  of  "  tick ;" 
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and  contend  that  as  that  career  has  once 
been  entered  on,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but 
to  go  on  in  everlasting  "  tick,"  and  leave 
our  descendants  to  pay  off  the  debts  which 
we  leave  to  them  as  their  inheritance,  as 
well  as  they  can. 

But  I  am  forestalling  my  subject  a  little. 
I  shall  have  to  say  enough  about  this  same 
''  tick  "  in  the  com-se  of  my  confessions,  in 
its  relation  to  myself,  and  to  describe  how 
"  tick "  in  war  (and  this  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  concerning  my  being  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Peninsula),  and  "  tick  "  in 
love  (by-the-by,  that  purchase  of  the  rope- 
ladder  "  on  tick  '*  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  my  adventures),  and  "  tick" 
on  various  occasions,  operated  on  my  for- 
tunes through  life. 

I  must  return  now  to  my  schoolboy 
adventures,  on  which,  perhaps,  I  love  too 
much  to  dwell,  but  which  recalls  to  me 
the  freshness  of  my  early  life,  and  always 
makes  me  feel  young  again  in  their  rela- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
object  of  tliis  work,  that  I  should  describe 
with  the  necessary  minuteness  my  expe- 
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rience  at  a  public  school,  as  the  evil  effect 
of  a  bad  habit  engendered  there  forms  the 
purport  and  the  moral  of  my  tale ;  for  I 
date  my  own  continual  embarrassment  in 
life,  and  the  embarrassments  of  many 
others,  from  the  vicious  practice  prevalent 
in  my  time  of  that  most  expressive  word 
to  Etonian  ears — "  Tick." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

There  were  more  than  five  hundred 
boys  at  Eton  in  the  year  to  which  these 
Memoirs  relate,  of  ages  varying  from  nine 
to  twenty ;  but  there  were  very  few  among 
these  two  extremes.  The  general  age  was 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  ; 
after  seventeen  most  of  them  left  school 
for  one  of  the  imiversities,  or  for.  the 
army;  for  the  period  to  which  I  refer 
was  during  the  war.  Of  these  five  hun* 
dred,  sixty-two,  if  I  remember  the  number 
correctly,  were  on  the  Foundation,  that 
is,  were  received  as  king's  scholars  by 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  college,  for 
education  and  partial  support' from  the 
funds  provided  by  the  founder  Henry  VI., 
of  scholastic  memor^^     Tlie  value  of  these 
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funds,  which  consist  principally  of  lands, 
has  increased  enormously,  as  measured 
in  monev,  since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  college.  These  sixty-two  king's 
scholars  are,  indeed,  the  real  Eton  boys, 
properly  so  called,  as  it  is  they  who  con- 
stitute the  college  by  right,  whereas  the 
other  students  are  admitted  to  such  ad- 
yantages  as  the  college  possesses  only  by 
favour. 

There  are  various  rules  and  regulations 
in  respect  to  the  king's  scholars  which 
do  not  affect  the  larger  number  who 
liave  not  the  same  privileges.  By  the 
original  institutes  of  the  college,  the 
king's  scholars  are  obliged  to  wear  aca- 
demical gowns ;  and  by  a  singular  and 
fanciful  prescription,  the  moral  uses  of 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover, 
they  are  condemned  to  wear  knee-breeches, 
which,  in  the  instances  of  little  boys,  has 
a  veiy  droll  eflPect.  For  some  reason,  also 
equally  mysterious,  they  are  forbidden  to 
wear  gaiters ;  so  that  their  drum-sticks, 
when  unconcealed  by  their  gowns,  are 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  critical  spec- 
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tator  in  their  natural  and  unsophisticated 
state.  As  to  their  head-gear,  it  seems 
that  the  regulation  for  covering  that 
superior  part  of  the  body  has  been 
omitted ;  at  least,  no  ordinance,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  exists  respecting  it,  so 
that  hats  were  the  universal  wear  ;  I 
rather  think  that  caps  were  considered 
objectionable,  as  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  that  article  of  dress  sported 
on  any  occasion. 

The  masters,   also,  all  of  whom  must 

m 

have  been  educated  at  Eton  on  the  found- 
ation, wore  gowns,  and  for  a  long  series 
of  years  formidable-looking  cocked  hats 
of  rather  extensive  dimensions,  and  which 
reminded  me,  when  I  first  beheld  them, 
of  the  one  imder  which  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Grimaldi  appeared  in  one  of  the 
pantomimes  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent 
Garden.  The  weight  and  incumbrance  of 
those  monstrosities,  however,  which,  in 
the  heat  of  simimer,  were  peculiarly 
oppressive,  produced  a  spirited  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  year  1809  or  1810,  I  forget  which, 
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and  after  a  grave  deliberatioii  on  the 
part  of  the  provost  and  fellows,  in 
solemn  conclave  assembled,  in  which 
vast  erudition  was  displayed,  and  much 
black-letter  learning  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  of  cocked  hats,  it  was 
determined  that  a  modification  of  that 
appendage  might  so  far  take  place  as 
to  allow  of  a  change  from  the  cocked- 
hat,  properly  so  called,  to  one  of  a  flat 
shape  of  equal  sides  and  equal  angles, 
but  still  of  a  sufficiently  grotesque  appear- 
ance to  distinguish  the  college  dignitaries 
from  ordinary  persons.  And  so  I  believe 
it  has  remained  even  unto  this  day ;  the 
masters  sporting  an  academical  tile,  con- 
sisting of  a  flat  piece  of  board,  about 
a  foot  square  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
ornamented  (with  classic  severity  of  style) 
with  a  single  tassel  of  black  silk  ;  the 
whole  being  intended,  doubtless,  to  inspire 
the  beholder  vdth  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
the  bearer  of  so  imposing  a  piece  of 
machinery  ;  a  feeling,  however,  which 
was  but    moderately   entertained  by  the 
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Eton  boys,  who,  like  all  other  boys, 
were  rather  inclined  to  make  fiin  than 
otherwise  of  anything  that  afforded  them 
the  opportunity.  But  I  must  not  forget 
to  say  a  word  about  the  other,  and  the 
far  larger  portion  of  scholars,  who  were 
not  on  the  foundation. 

These  were  called  "  Oppidans,"  from 
the  Latin  "oppidum,"  a  towTi,  denoting 
that  they  were  toAvn  boys,  which,  no 
doubt,  originally  they  were,  who  were 
admitted  by  favour,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  pecuniary  aid,  perhaps,  which  theii' 
attendance  furnished,  to  partake  of  the 
superior  education  gratuitously  provided 
for  the  sixty-two  scholars  on  the  found- 
ation. The  celebrity  of  the  college,  in 
the  course  of  years,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  higher  gentry 
of  the  kingdom,  by  degrees  it  came  to 
be  considered  as  an  aristocratic  school, 
which,  as  it  partook  of  that  exclusiveness 
which  is  so  much  prized  by  the  higher 
classes  of  this  country,  was  the  more 
eagerly  sought  for.  Thus,  in  process  of 
time,  the  foimdation  school  of  Eton  has 
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come  to  be  changed  from  its  original 
character;  and,  instead  of  being  a  place 
of  gratuitous  education  for  a  fixed  number 
of  scholars,  ecclesiastically  trained,  it  is 
now  the  highest  place  of  resort  for  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of 
the  empire,  whose  presence  has  not  only 
changed  the  general  aspect  of  the  school, 
but  has  occasioned  modifications  in  the 
class  of  "  king's  scholars,"  as  the  founda- 
tion boys  are  sometimes  called,  not  con- 
templated by  the  foimder.  For,  instead 
of  the  king's  scholars  being  taken  from 
that  class  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
the  superior  education  which  the  college 
was  designed  to  give,  they  are  now 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  sons 
of  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  who, 
bv  solicitation  and  favour,  obtain  the 
gift  of  the  presentation  of  a  boy  to  the 
foundation,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for 
whom  the  benefit  was  orisrinallv  intended. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  queer  costume 
of  the  knee-breeches,  causing  thereby  a 
distant  and  somewhat  humiliating  resem- 
blance  to  ordinary  muffin-caps,   prevents 
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the  higher  aristocracy  from  taking  pos- 
session of  this  partially  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution for  their  own  children. 

The  regulations,  however,  respecting 
the  king's  scholars  have  been  preserved 
with  more  strictness  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  changes  of  the 
times  and  the  innovations  of  intruders. 
The  king's  scholars — it  was  so  in  my 
time,  at  least,  and  I  believe  no  material 
change  has  taken  place  since  then — form 
a  class  apart  and  distinct  from  the  Oppi- 
dans. They  are  not  permitted  to  sleep 
out  of  the  college  dormitories,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  take  their  meals  in  the 
college  hall ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  certain  restricted  limits, — ^in  which 
the  village  of  Eton,  in  which  the  Oppidans 
roam,  is  not  included  ;  and  they  must,  on 
all  occasions,  wear  their  gowns, — ^which, 
beiiig  composed  of  wooUen  of  a  tolerable 
thickness,  is,  in  the  hot  season,  a  very 
disagreeable  infliction.  With  respect  to 
their  association  with  the  Oppidans,  no 
restriction  is  placed  upon  that,  other  than 
the  regulations  appertaining  to  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  college,  which,  by  obligino' 
them  to  remain  within  their  own  walls 
after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
of  sleeping  there  at  night,  prevent  their 
intercourse  with  the  Oppidans  at  those 
times — ^which,  in  some  respects,  may  be 
considered  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  saying  of  lessons 
in  school,  they  and  the  Oppidans  are 
precisely  on  a  par;  and  in  the  playing- 
fields,  at  cricket,  or  foot-ball,  &c.,  and  at 
other  recreations  and  amusements,  no  one 
dreams  of  any  distinction  between  the 
Oppidans  and  the  collegers,  except  such 
as  may  be  derived  from  personal  merit, 
from  greater  sldll,  or  from  superior  in- 
tellectual attainments ;  for  nowhere  does 
personal  merit,  apart  from  rank  or  wealth, 
receive  its  just  tribute  of  respect  and 
deference  more  than  among  the  Eton 
boys.  And  on  this  point  there  is  a  re-* 
markable  distinction  established  by  the 
boys  themselves,  which  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  note  at  this  place,  lest  it 
should  be  forgotten  amidst  the  flood  of 
recollections  which  crowd  upon  mc  of  my 
juvenile  days. 
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Among  the  Eton  boys,  respect  is  paid 
to  intellectual  attainments,  but  homage 
is  paid  to  talent.  When  a  boy  works 
hard  at  his  lessons,  they  call  him  a 
"  Sap ; "  now,  as  I  say,  they  award  due 
respect  to  the  "Sap,''  who,  by  dint  of 
labour,  achieves  a  certain  amount  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  they  say,  "  any  one  may  do  it  if 
he  chooses  to  sap ;  "  but  what  they  regard 
Avith  the'  higher  respect,  and  with  a  sort 
of  intuitive  admiration,  is  the  mtellect 
which  arrives  at  the  same  point  as  the 
hard-working  "  Sap,"  without  the  same 
expenditure  of  labour.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
piu'e  intellect  which  they  worship  :  the 
mental  power  by  which  the  possessor  leaps 
— ^not  climbs — to  tlie  summits  of  Parnassus. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  those 
few  remarkable  for  facility  of  versification 
— Latin,  of  course — are  the  most  highly 
•esteemed.  Knowing,  as  the  boys  do,  that, 
although  the  facility  of  the  mechanical 
structure  of  verse  may  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  acquired  by  labour  and  diligence, 
the  poetical  spirit  cannot  be  attained  by 
any  exertion  of  the  will — that  the  poetical 
mind  must  be  born  with  the  indi^ddual, 
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and  cannot  be  manufactured  by  himself, 
nor  for  him  —  they  regard  mth  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  a  gift  which,  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  many,  is,  so  far, 
beyond  their  envy. 

Akin  to  this  feeling  is  the  sort  of  dislike 
which  they  exhibit  to  a  boy  who  surpasses 
the  rest,  and  beats  the  boy  of  superior 
talents,  by  sheer  labour  and  poring  over 
his  books-  Tlie  boys  regard  this  as  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  others;  they 
say  that  all  ought  to  study  alike,  and  then 
let  the  best  win ;  but  they  don't  like  the 
tortoise  to  pass  the  hare,  nor  the  dull  boy 
to  crawl  past  the  clever  one  by  a  system 
of  slow,  .steady,  and  unremitted  progres- 
sion. I  mention  this  fact  for  the  contem- 
plation of  those  who  are  fond  of  psycho- 
logical inquiries,  to  assist  them  in  building 
up  a  system. 

I  conjecture  that  those  who  may  read  * 
these  memoirs  of  an  old  Eton  boy  would 
be  disappointed  if  I  did  not  say  something 
about  the  system  of  fagging,  which  pre- 
vails more  or  less  at  all  public  schools, 
and  which   flourished  \idth   extraordinary 
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licence  at  the  period  to  which  these  de- 
scriptions refer.  I  am  the  more  reiadily 
inclined  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  space 
to  a  consideration  of  this  suhject,  as  •it 
really  is  a  very  serious  question,  which 
latterly  has  again  come  into  puhlic  dis- 
cussion, but  about  which  a  great  many 
erroneous  notions  are  entertained.  It  may 
be  useful,  therefore,  to  record  the  evidence 
of  an  eye-witness,  who  ha.  had  a  personal 
experience  of  the  practice  in  the  capacity 
both  of  fagger  and  fag.  But  this  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  appended  to  the 
end  of  a  chapter.  Besides,  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  give  some  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  consequent 
on  my  introduction  among  my  companions 
as  a  "  new  boy.*' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  that 
I  first  entered  the  college,  and  the  even- 
ings were  drawing  in  fast ;  so  that  there 
was  ample  time  before  turning  in  for  the 
night  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  politics  of  the  school;  and  to 
engage  also  in  such  interesting  recreations 
to  pass  away  the  time,  as  any  one  who  had 
a  genius  that  way  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  suggest.  As  for  me,  being  young 
and  one  of  the  "little  fellows,"  though  I 
was  tall  and  robust  for  my  age,  I  was 
placed  in  a  room  with  two  other  boys, 
both  older  than  myself,  who  had  been  at 
the  school  one  or  two  years  before  my 
arrival,  and  who  were  well  initiated,  there- 
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fore,  in  all  the  mischief  incidental  to  the 
place. 

I  was  sitting  very  disconsolately  with 
my  hands  in  my  breeches-pockets,  gazing 
at  the  fire,  having  studied  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  on  my  one-poimd  note  with 
much  admiration,  and  counted  the  silver 
which  my  mother  had  given  to  me  before  my 
departure  from  home,  over  and  over  again, 
when  my  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  my  new  associates. 

I  was  41  little  shy  at  first,  as  was  na- 
tural; but  the  modest  diflftdence  which 
nbashed  me  was  by  no  means  predomi- 
nant in  the  air  of  my  companions.  With- 
out the  slightest  reserve  they  assailed  me 
\vitli  a  series  of  questions,  as  to  my  name, 
my  parents,  family,  and  paternal  habita- 
tion. These,  it  appeared,  were  answered 
to  their  satisfaction ;  and  the  mention  of 
my  pony,  whom  I  particularly  described 
(not  forgetting  his  mane  and  tail),  served 
to  prepossess  them  mth  a  favourable 
opinion  of  my  personal  character  and 
predilections ;  and  the  elder  of  the  two, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Elmes,  was 
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pleased  to  express  his  opinion,  that  **  I  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  spoony."  In  this 
eulogistic  observation  the  other,  whose 
name  was  Linden,  kindly  acquiesced ;  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  we  became  on 
firiendly  and,  indeed,  intimate  terms,  for 
Elmes  had  the  consideration  to  inquire  if 
"  the  governor  had  pouched  me  hand- 
somely ?  " 

The  purport  of  this  question  having 
been  condescendingly  explained  to  me,  I 
produced  my  one-pound  note  and  the 
dozen  shillings  in  silver  witli  which  I  was 
enriched,  but  this  amoimt  of  wealth  did 
not  seem  to  convey  to  them,  by  any  means, 
the  idea  of  an  inexliaustible  supply.  How- 
ever, it  was  ready  money,  and  tliat  was 
something;  as  there  were  some  articles 
which  I  afterwards  learnt,  such  as  spirits 
and  wine,  which  were  obtainable  only  by 
the  actual  transfer  of  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  national  currency. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  circumstance  of  a 
new  arrival  had  so  far  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  junior  portion  of  the  inmates  that 
several  of  them  dropped  in  to  have  a  look 
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at  me,  and  to  see  how  far  my  exterior 
promised  to  afford  them  a  suitable  object 
for  exercising  their  mischievous  propen- 
sities ;  which,  although  practised  in  the 
most  good-natured  way  in  the  world,  were 
not  always  considered  agreeable  by  the 
noviciates,  but  which,  from  immemorial 
usage,  were  considered  indispensable  for 
the  due  installation  of  the  tyro.  These 
ceremonies,  however,  were  discussed  apart 
in  a  select  committee  assembled  for  that 
purpose  in  another  room,  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations only  by  the  consequences  of 
the  resolutions  which  were  there  passed 
for  my  personal  edification.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  important  point  to  be  settled 
was  the  style  and  quality  of  the  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  on  the  occasion  of 
my  introduction. 

After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  a  supper,  on  a  superior  scale,  shoidd 
immediately  be  prepared  for  eight;  and 
cards  of  invitation  were  issued  accordingly, 
which  were  graciously  responded  to  by  the 
invited,  in  person,  by  putting  their  heads 
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inside  the  room,  one  after  the  other,  and 
assnriag  ns  that  "  they  would  come.'* 
Ehnes  being  most  experienced  in  these 
matters,  undertook  the  solids,  while  Lin- 
den engaged  to  superintend  the  tart 
department;  the  liquids  being  left  for 
consideration.  Some  little  difference  of 
opinion  took  place  between  my  seniors  on 
this  latter  point,  Ebnes  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  whisky-punch  was  the  most 
suitable  tipple  for  so  hilarious  an  occasion, 
and  Idnden  inclining  to  "bishop,"  com- 
posed of  port-wine,  sugar,  and  lemons, 
peculiarly  Etonic,  and  compounded  with 
curious  felicity  by  the  operative  at  "  Chris- 
topher's;" so  that  it  was  difficult,  as  I 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  experience  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  leave  off  im- 
bibing that  fascinating  beverage  when  the 
mind  had  once  become  a  little  enthusiastic 
in  its  discussion.  At  the  same  time,  they 
both  had  a  strong  predilection  for  "shrub," 
that  pleasing  liquor  possessing  a  sweetness 
and  flavour  particularly  ingratiating  with 
juvenile  dispositions. 

As  it  was   impossible  to   come  to  an 
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undivided  >'ote  on  this  question,  and  as 
time  pressed  (for  the  hour  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  "absence  at  Dame's" 
would  be  called,  after  which  egress  from 
the  house  was  difficult  and  dangerous),  it 
was  amicably  decided,  with  a  charming 
deference  of  opinion  on  either  side,  that 
we  should  have  all  tliree, — ^namely,  bishop 
to  be  a  preliminary  drink ;  shrub  as  an 
auxiliary  whet ;  and  wliisky-punch  for  a 
wind-up.  Plates,  glasses,  and  tumblers 
were  immediately  borrowed  from  the  dif- 
ferent guests,  Tvitli  other  necessary  articles, 
and  I  timidly  tendered  my  one-pound  note 
in  aid  of  the  potatory  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment ;  but  tliis  was  summarily  re- 
jected, the  supper  being  given,  as  they 
said,  in  honour  of  my  arrival,  and  my 
character  as  a  guest  precluding  my  joining 
in  the  expenses.  My  seniors,  therefore, 
undertook  the  providing  of  the  drink  as 
well  as  of  the  substantials  ;  and  as  I  was  a 
new  boy,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  place,  I  was  not  allowed  to  under- 
take any  of  the  out-door  work,  Elmes 
taking  on  himself  to  procure  the  "lush," 
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B&  he  called  it,  from  resources  to  which  he 
had  access.  Leaying  me,  therefore,  to 
arrange  the  tahledoth  and  accessories  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  hy  jommg  toge- 
ther our  own  tahle  and  a  borrowed  one, 
with  a  washing-stand  set  out  as  a  side- 
board, the  purveyors  departed  on  their 
respective  duties,  and  I  found  myself  in- 
vested with  the  eictemporaneous  oflB^ce  of 
butler  to  the  party ;  being  busily  occupied 
in  laying  knives  and  forks,  and  brighten- 
ing up  the  glasses  with  such  towels  as  I 
found  convenient  to  my  hand. 

All  matters  being  prepared,  the  guests 
assembled,  and  I  was  introduced  to  them 
generally  and  individually  by  Ehnes,  who, 
as  head  of  the  room,  assumed,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  the  head  of  the  table.  Linden  act- 
ing as  a  deputy  chair,  and  I  being  placed, 
as  a  "  new  boy,"  in  the  place  of  honour  at 
the  chairman's  right  hand.  As  each  boy 
is  allowed  a  candle  for  himself  every  night, 
for  the  convenience  of  writing  his  exerdses 
and  preparing  his  lessons  for  the  next  day, 
the  illumination  from  that  source  alone 
was    tolerably    brilliant,    which  was    in- 
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creased  by  a  happy  idea  of  Linden's,  who 
displayed  on  the  mantelpiece  a  row  of  foijff 
dips  of  six  to  the  pound,  artistically  stuck 
in  ingeniously-prepared  potatoes,  which 
had  a  very  fine  effect.  There  was  a  little 
difficulty  about  snuffers,  no  one  of  the 
assembled  party  haying  been  able  to  fur- 
nish that  conyenient  instrument ;  but  that 
embarrassment  was  got  oyer  by  a  general 
agreement,  that  each  boy,  under  pemdties 
for  default,  sliould  keep  his  own  candle 
diJy  and  scientifically  snuffed,  either  by 
the  administration  of  the  tongs,  or  by  his 
own  fingers,  according  to  his  indiyidual 
courage  or  inclination. 

This  point  haying  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  the  company  sat  down  to  table, — I 
being  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and 
Elmes  the  eldest,  who  was  in  the  fourth 
form,  and  of  the  adolescent  age  of  four- 
teen. The  display  of  the  supper  excited  a 
subdued  murmm*  of  applause ;  and  all  the 
party  having  had  a  glass  of  the  bishop, 
which  was  placed  in  a  water-jug  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  a  pint  bottle  of 
"  shrub"  being  placed  at  either  end  (the 
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whisky  being  kept  as  a  reserve),  they 
proceeded  to  make  a  vigorous  onslaught 
on  the  eatables,  with  a  power  of  demoli- 
tion which  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
inexhaustible  nature  of  juvenile  appetites 
at  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  when  good 
things  are  set  before  them. 

As  it  is  usual  to  immortalise  the  bill  of 
fare  on  regal  and  lordly  occasions,  by  serv- 
ing it  up  next  day  in  print  before  a  sym- 
pathising public,  I  shall  comply  mtli  that 
edifying  custom,  by  I'ecording  the  present 
"  spread,"  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
readers  : 

One  moor-hen,  roasted  bv  mvsclf  bv  a 
string : 

A  pigeon-pie : 

j^  plate  of  ham : 

Two  oval-shaped  dishes  of  potted  beef : 

Two  apple  pies,  quinced  : 

One  dozen  raspberry  tarts  (cross-barred) : 

Pour  tri-comers  (highly  jammed) : 

A  parabolic  section  of  Stilton  cheese : 

Fom*  twos  of  butter : 

Four  bricks  (not  such,  as  I  innocently 
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f>uppo<sed9  as  are  used  for  the  buflding  of 
hou«e9»,  but  loaves  of  superior  quality, 
f»ymnietricallT  baked  in  tin  cases  and  much 
patronised) : 

Four  tHists  (small  fancy  loaves,  consist- 
ing of  a  congeries  of  knobs)  : 

Grapes  on  a  raised  dish,  supported  by  a 
lexicon  and  a  classical  dictionary : 

Apples  one  dozen,  pears  one  dozen : 

A  large  dish  of  biscuits,  judiciously 
assorted: 

A  largo  washing.jug  of  bishop  : 

Two  pints  of  shrub  in  their  native  black 
bottles  (no  corks) : 

A  half-pint  milk  jug,  containing  spring- 
water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  extempore 
supper,  although  not  consisting  of  everj^ 
delicacy  of  the  season,  was  a  refectign  of 
an  elegant  and  recherche  description, 
befitting  the  aristocratic  assemblage  pre- 
pared to  do  honour  to  the  entertainment. 

In  those  days  smoking  was  not  the 
fasliion,  and  a  cigar  was  a  rare  thing  to 
sec ;  and,  indeed,  smoking  w^as  considered 
at  Eton  as  a  low  habit,  permissible  only 
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among  the  common  people ;  and  I  may 
say  that  it  was  considered  bad  taste,  gene- 
rally, for  a  gentleman  to  smoke  a  pipe  in 
any  shape;  so  that  when  that  offence 
against  propriety  was  committed,  it  was 
done  with  due  precaution  and  in  secret, 
so  as  not  to  expose  the  offender  to  the 
social  condemnation  which  attended  its 
detection.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
indulgence,  even  of  the  ladies,  which  in 
these  times  is  extended  to  smoking,  with 
the  opinion  which  prevailed  on  the  subject 
forty  years  ago.  However,  in  my  juvenile 
days  we  were  happily  spared  this  inflic- 
tion. 

The  conversation  among  the  boys  on 
this  occasion,  was  of  a  varied  and  animated 
description,  tumiag,  as  may  be  supposed, 
chiefly  on  the  politics  of  the  school,  and 
on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  masters, 
whose  words  and  actions  were  freely  can- 
vassed with  a  liberal  latitude  of  expression 
befitting  the  citizens  of  a  free  state,  and 
which  somewhat  resembled,  as  it  has  since 
struck  me,  the  discussions  of  older  boys 
in    other    places;    particularly    as    their 
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praise  or  blame  was  apt  to  be  tinctured  by 
the  favourable  opinions  or  by  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  the  speakers.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
table-talk  which  took  place  that  evening, 
which  I  record  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
curious. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Before  we  commenced  the  onset,  our 
president,  Elmes,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  company,  stepped  over  the  passage, 
and  invited  a  memher  of  the  fifth  form, 
Green  minor  by  name,  to  join  us  in  our 
little  jollification.  The  said  Green  minor 
resided  ^dtli  his  brother,  the  redoubtable 
Green  major,  in  a  room  opposite  ours. — I 
shall  have  to  speak  further  of  the  latter 
when  I  come  to  touch  on  the  subject  of 
lagging. 

It  may  be  useful  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  these  papers  to  state,  that  the  boys 
at  Eton  are  not  known  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  and  when  there  are  more  than 
one  bearing  the  same  surname,  as  in  the 
ease  of  brothers,  or  otherwise,  the  indi- 
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viduals  are  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  maximus,  major,  minor,  and  minimus. 
The  four  degrees  of  comparison  only  are 
recognized  in  the  college,  the  original 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  I  presume,  never 
having  contemplated  the  indecent  enor- 
mity of  more  than  four  brothers  being  at 
the  school  at  one  time. 

Green  minor,  although  in  the  fifth  form, 
condescended  to  overlook  the  diflFerence  of 
rank,  and  out  of  his  particular  esteem  for 
Elmes,  who  approached  him  in  point  of 
age,  was  graciously  pleased  to  honour  us 
with  his  company.  The  presence  of  so 
exalted  a  personage,  for  as  a  member  of 
the  fifth  form  our  distinguished  associate 
was  invested  with  the  privilege  of  fagging 
the  whole  of  our  party,  at  first  gave  rather 
a  serious  cast  to  the  festival ;  but  Green 
minor  spoke  to  each  individual  of  the 
company  with  such  a  charming  condescen- 
sion of  manner,  encouraging  them  all  to 
regard  him  as  an  equal,  that  every  one 
soon  felt  at  his  ease,  and  the  rank  of  the 
fifth  form  was  momentarily  forgotten.  I 
have  a  notion,  however,  that  the  conversa- 
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tion,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evenings 
assumed  a  higher  tone  in  consequence  of  his 
presence,  ancL  though  all  were  not  quali- 
fied to  join  in  it  in  the  same  degree,  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  the  juniors 
were  manifested  hy  the  deferential  acqui- 
esence  with  which  they  received  the  fifth- 
form's  remarks  on  the  subjects  on  which 
he  was  pleased  to  deliver  his  opinion. 

The  talk  was  carried  on  principally 
between  that  distinguished  individual  and 
our  president,  which  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  the  sUent  portion  of 
the  company — for  in  aU  the  accidents  of 
life  there  is,  as  I  have  observed,  a  com- 
pensatory principle  in  action — (I  mean  to 
write  a  treatise  on  this  subject  when  I 
can  find  time) — ^to  demolish  the  provisions 
with  a  sensible  advantage  over  the  talkers ; 
thus  stealing  a  march  in  advance  in  favour 
of  the  corporeal  over  the  intellectual. 

The  fifth  form  announced  to  the  com- 
pany in  general,  and  to  his  friend  the 
president  in  particular,  that  he  had  been 
amusing  himself  the  evening  before  with 
dipping  into  the  '*  Microcosm,"  a  series  of 
papers  so  intituled,  ^-ritten  in  the  style  of 
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the  "  Spectator,"  by  Canning  and  Frere 
principally,  when  they  were  at  Eton  some 
years  previously.  The  fifth  form  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  "  Needy  Knife- 
grinder  ''  was  one  of  the  cleverest  things 
in  the  collection,  in  which  Elmes  con- 
curred, adding,  however,  that  he  thought 
the  criticism  on  the  story  of  the  "  Knave 
of  Hearts  who  stole  the  Tarts  "  on  the 
memorable  occasion  which  is  there  im- 
mortalised, was  the  most  humorous.  This 
led  to  a  lively  discussion  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  Latin  metres,  with 
some  allusion  to  the  Greek,  both  agreeing 
that  English  was  comparatively  unworthy 
of  consideration.  Finally,  the  fifth  form 
decided,  with  the  unanimous  accord  of  the 
juniors, — ^wlio,  as  they  understood  very 
little  about  the  matter,  were  the  more 
ready  to  acquiese  in  an  opinion  ready  made 
for  them,  —  that  "Sappliics"  bore  the 
palm.  The  ''  Needy  Knife-grinder  "  being 
composed  in  that  musical  measure,  and  at 
the  fingers'  ends  of  almost  every  boy  in 
the  school,  doubtless  had  its  influence  in 
determining  that  opinion. 

Some  observation  from  Linden,  relative 
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to  the  fondness  of  Plumtree  for  spouting 
Greek,  led  to  a  comparison  between  that 
master's  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Keate's. 
Green  said  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  fifth  form,  m  which  he  might 
undertake  to  say  most  of  the  sixth  joined, 
that  Plumtree  was  the  best  Greek  scholar, 
but  that  Keate  was  the  best  general 
scholar  of  the  two.  Some  speculations 
were  then  hazarded  as  to  the  probable 
bearing  of  Keate  as  head-master  of  the 
Upper    School,    the    advanced    age    and 

declining  strength  of  Dr.  (I  forget 

the  name)  rendering  it  likely  that  Goodall 
would  succeed  at  no  distant  date  to  the 
vacant  dignity,  when  Keate,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  would  move  up  to  the  place  of 
head-master. 

The  fifth  form  communicated  to  us,  in 
confidence,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  well  qualified  to  judge,  that 
Keate  would  hold  the  reins  of  power  with 
more  than  a  tightish  hand;  and  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would 
attempt  to  introduce  some  new  restrictions 
in  respect  to  '*  bounds"  and  ''absence," 
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which  would  trench  on  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  school. 

This  information  was  received  with 
much  unea8ines$  by  the  company,  and  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  whole  school 
would  stand  together.  Green  saying,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  party  in  the 
fifth,  with  whom  he  acted,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  head-master  to  be 
successful  in  his  attempt  in  curtailing  their 
Uberties,  if  all  the  fellows  in  every  form, 
big  and  little,  would  stand  firm  in  their 
resistance. 

This  sentiment  being  considered  an 
appropriate  subject  for  a  toast,  it  was 
drunk  accordingly  in  bishop,  the  juniors 
shouting  vociferously,  and  the  fifth  form 
waving  his  glass  in  a  dignified  manner,  in 
silence,  but  with  a  strong  expression  of 
determination  in  his  countenance. 

The  conversation  then  branched  off  into 
various  subjects  and  became  more  discur- 
sive. The  comparative  attractiveness  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were 
slightly  touched  on.  Green  observing  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  a  fellow  in  the 
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Avhole  school  who  did  not  prefer  Greek  to 
Latin,  or  who  would  not,  any  day,  rather 
have  a  poena  of  twenty  lines  of  Homer  to 
learn  by  heart,  than  a  similar  number  in 
Horace  or  Virgil.  Mention  was  made 
also  of  a  splendid  copy  of  verses  having 
been  delivered  in  by  a  fifth  form  boy  of 
great  poetical  talents,  which  had  excited 
the  marked  admiration  of  the  upper 
school.  This  composition  was  the  result 
of  a  *'  poena,"  which  Goodall  had  imposed 
on  the  author,  of.  ten  Latin  verses,  for 
being  out  of  bounds ;  and  the  delinquent, 
led  away  by  his  subject,  and  rejoicing  in 
his  strength,  had  actually  sent  up  thirty 
verses,  which  Goodall  had  declared  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  written 
in  his  memory  by  any  boy  in  the  col- 
lege ! 

The  extraordinary  talents  of  the  com- 
poser, particularly  in  respect  to  versifica- 
tion, were  much  commented  on ;  and  due 
admiration,  unmixed  with  a  particle  of 
envy,  was  enthusiastically  expressed  for 
the  precious  gift  of  poetical  talent ;  Green 
taking  occasion  to  observe  that  it  was  a 
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subject  of  general  regret  in  the  "fifth,** 
that  the  party  in  question  was  such  a 
scampish  chap.  Every  boy  knew  that  he 
was  so  excessively  slovenly  in  his  dress, 
and  so  dirty,  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
college,  in  that  respect,  and  reflected  a 
discredit  on  the  fifth  form  that  was 
painful  to  their  feelings.  Besides,  it  had 
come  to  their  knowledge,  that  he  had 
been  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
drinking  porter  with  some  of  the  common 
people  in  a  public-house,  and  reciting 
verses  for  their  entertainment ;  and  what 
was  more  unbecoming,  and  indeed  de- 
meaning, that  he  had  smoked  tobacco 
with  them  out  of  a  clay  pipe, — an  act 
which  all  must  feel  was  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  an  Eton  boy  :  and,  more 
than  that,  that  he  had  actually  borrowed 
money  from  a  farmer,  who  was  among  the 
treated,  to  pay  for  the  beer  and  pipes,  his 
own  included,  which  he  had  the  vulgarity 
to  call  "  a  yard  of  clay !  "  Now,  tliis  bor- 
rowing of  money,  the  fifth  form  observed, 
was  "very  bad,"  because  he  might  have 
"  gone  tick  "  for  the  score,  which  would 
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hare  saved  his  own  credit,  and  supported 
the  reputation  of  the  college. 

Due  reprobation  was  expressed  by  all 
present,  of  the  very  questionable  conduct 
of  the  unworthy  member  of  the  fifth 
form ;  although,  it  struck  me  at  the  time, 
I  remember,  young  as  I  was,  that  there 
was  much  humour  in  making  the  rich  old 
fiarmer  pay  the  score  for  all,  not  unmixed 
with  poetical  justice. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Green  minor  retired, 
apologising  for  leaving  us  so  oarly,  as  he 
liad  to  write  out  his  Grec^k  exorcise  for 
the  next  morning ;  althougli  I  have  since 
suspected  that  his  real  reason  for  with- 
draAving  before  the  bishop  and  slu^ub  were 
finished,  was  liis  fear  of  compromising  his 
dignity  by  mixing  too  familiarly  witli  the 
juveniles,  on  whose  spmts  the  imbibing  of 
the  liquids  had  begun  to  produce  a  rather 
hilarious  effect ;  and  who,  it  was  possible, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  the  member  of  the 
fifth  form  judiciously  reflected,  might  be 
seduced  by  the  emboldening  qualities  of 
their  potations,  to  overstep  the  respectful 
line  of  demarcation  which  separated  them 
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from  those  of  a  higher  grade.  I  must 
own  that,  on  his  departure,  all  the  com- 
pany, Ehnes  of  the  fourth  form  included, 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  as  if  re- 
lieved from  a  certain  restraint ;  and  the 
conversation  immediately  took  a  more 
social  and  convivial  turn,  assuming  a  tone 
of  affectionate  personality  and  badinage,  in 
accordance  with  the  ages  and  positions  of 
the  juveniles. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


After  drinking  their  departed  guest's 
health  in  a  bumper  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  regard  for  him  and  for  the  bishop, 
linden  broke  the  ice  by  endeavouring  to 
be  facetious  on  a  recent  mishap  which  had 
befallen  one  of  the  i)arty,  Lord  Lackrent, 
who  had  been  sitting  rather  uneasily  in 
liis  chair  during  the  evening  : 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  how  didyou4ike  your 
breakfast  this  morning  ?  " 

"  By  George,"  said  Mortgage,  "  Keate 
seemed  to  be  in  a  bit  of  a  *  rag ! '  Some- 
thing had  put  him  out — did  you  see  his 
face  ?  He  had  tied  his  neckcloth  so  tight 
he  could  hardly  speak.  He'U  go  off  in  a 
fit  one  of  these  days." 

"  I  saw  him  !  "  chimed  in  Smith  mini- 
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mus, — ^whom  the  bishop  had  emboldened  to 
join  in  the  general  conversation  with  a 
freedom  which  would  have  been  rebuked 
on  a  less  festive  occasion  ;  "  Keate  seemed 
to  take  a  special  liking  to  you;  I  saw 
hiTn  breaking  the  twigs  and  taking  care 
to  leave  all  the  buds  on  !  ** 

"  Have  you  picked  'em  out  yet  ?  '*  in- 
quired Linden,  in  a  sympathising  tone, 
linden  was  a  particular  crony  of  Lack- 
rent's. 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing  to  hurt,"  replied 
the  noble  lord, — rubbing  himself  behind 
with  one  hand  and  helping  himself  to  a 
tumblerful  of  bishop  with  the  other  ; 
"but  there's  no  ftm  in  reminding  one 
of  it !  " 

"It  was  for  being  out  of  boimds  and 
fighting  with  the  Bargees,  wasn't  it  ? " 
said  another.  "  Come,  teU  us  all  about 
it." 

"  Infandimi  regina  jubes  renovare  dolo- 
rem,"  said  Linden. 

"  I  suppose  you  give  us  that  as  some- 
thing new,"  said  Elmes ;  "  this  is  the 
three  hundred  and  thirtieth  time  that  vou 
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hare  favoured  us  with   that  very  novel 
quotation,  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Oh,  let  him  alone ;  it's  the  only  quo- 
tation he  knows,  so  he  must  make  the 
most  of  it." 

"  How  many  cuts  ?  "  asked  Elmes. 

"Four,"  replied  Lackrent;  "but  hang 
it !  what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it  ?  "  * 

"  The  very  best  thing  to  do,"  observed 
Smith  minimus, — speaking  in  a  serious 
tone,  and  in  a  manner  ex  cathedra^ — "  is  to 
bite  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tight  between 
your  teeth  ;  then  you  don't  feel  it  half  so 
much." 

"  Experientia  docet,"  said  Linden. 

"  Yes,  experience  does  it,"  replied  little 
Smith ;  "  I  know  I've  tried  everything, 
and  there's  nothing  so  good  as  that." 

"But  you  suffeffed  in  a  noble  cause," 
resumed  the  vivacious  Linden  ;  "  the 
Bargees  are  our  natural  enemies,  and 
*  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patri^  mori.'  " 

"  *  Vivere  pro  patri&,  dulcius  esse  puto,'  " 
said  Mortgage. 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  Elmes,  rising  to 
order,  "  this  is  too  bad ;  upon  my  life  I 
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can't  stand  it !  If  we  are  to  be  perse- 
cuted in  this  way  by  Linden  with  his 
scraps  of  Latin  and  stale  quotations — ^to 
say  nothing  of  that  little  rascal  Smith 
minimus  trying  to  make  a  pun,  for  which 
he  ought  to  have  a  knock  on  the  head — 
I  shall  propose  that  the  said  Linden  be 
turned  up  in  his  bed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening." 

"  Por  my  part,"  observed  Mortgage, 
"I  have  never  been  flogged  yet,  but  I 
fancy  I  would  rather  be  turned  up  than 
have  a  heavy  poena.  When  you're  flogged 
it's  over,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  That  depends  on  the  sort  of  poena," 
said  Elmes ;  "  I  had  one  last  half;  it  was 
for  playing  at  eggs  in  the  bush  in  church. 
If  it  had  been  on  a  Sunday  I  shouldn't 
have  done  it,  but  a  wieek-day  is  diflFerent. 
Well,  Bethell  was  on  duty,  and  somehow 
that  clumsy  fellow  Bluff  gave  my  elbow 
a  jog — I  think  it  was  done  on  purpose, 
and  you  know  we  had  a  fight  about 
it ; — well,  all  the  marbles  went  down  the 
aisle,  and  Keate  at  the  bottom  looked  as 
black  as  thunder.     So  I  had  to  WTitc  out 
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all  the  Greek  Testament.  Now,  I  say, 
that  wasn't  fair  for  a  week-day's  church ; 
and  I  have  not  liked  the  look  of  a  Testa- 
ment since." 

"That  was  a  bore,"  said  Mortgage; 
"I  had  to  write  out  my  lesson  this 
morning." 

«  What  for  ?  " 

"What  for? — why,  all  owing  to  that 
stupid  fellow  Beeston.  I  gave  him  a  good 
licking  for  it  directly  after  school.  You 
see,  Plumtree  called  me  up,  although  he 
had  called  me  up  the  two  mornings  before. 
One  could  never  expect  that !  So  I  didn't 
know  where  we  began,  and  that  mean 
fellow  Beeston  wouldn't  help  me,  although 
I  kept  kicking  his  shins  and  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  my  *  Ovid  '  as  if  I  had 
accidentally  lost  the  place,  and  so  Plum- 
tree  put  me  in  the  bill !  " 

"  Put  you  in  the  bill !  "  I  ventured  to 
observe,  with  the  diflGldence  becoming  a 
new  boy,  "  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  putting  you  in  the  bill  means 
this.  When  you're  in  school,  if  you  don't 
know  your  lesson,  the  master  has  some- 
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times  the  impoliteness  to  put  you  in  the 
bill, — ^that  is,  he  writes  your  name  on  a  bit 
of  paper,  and  gives  it  to  the  prepositor 
to  take  up  to  Keate;  you  know  Keate 
is  head-master  of  the  lower  school,  and 
Goodall  of  the  upper.  You  will  be  in  the 
lower  school." 

"  How  many  boys,"  I  asked,  "  are  there 
in  the  lower  school  ?  " 

"  How  many  fellows  ?  Let  me  see  : 
there  are  six  in  the  first  form,  that's 
Knapp's  form:  eight  in  Yonge's  form, 
that's  the  second;  in  Plimitree's,  that's 
the  third,  I'm  in  that,  there  are  sixteen ; 
and  then  there's  Keate's  own  form,  I  think 
there  must  be     .     •     .     •" 

"Thirty-five,"  said  Mortgage,  "and 
that  makes  sixty-five  in  all." 

"  I  am  told,"  said  Ehnes,  "  that 
Plimitree  is  trying  to  put  down  one  of 
our  rights  in  the  lower  school ;  and  if  it 
is  once  done  there  it  may  be  attempted  in 
the  upper." 

"  ^liat's  that  ?  "  asked  aU  the  com- 
pany with  one  voice,-x-for  the  Eton  boys 
are    very   tenacious    of   their    privileges, 
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which,  although  not  founded  on  statute 
law,  are  enjoyed  as  imprescriptible  rights 
by  the  Etonians,—"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  tell  me,"  continued  Elmes, 
"  that  when  a  fellow's  name  is  put  in  the 
bill,  Flimitree  makes  the  prepositor  walk 
right  away  and  put  the  bill  on  Keate's 
desk,  without  stopping !  Now  every  one 
knows  that  the  proper  way  is  for  the 
prepositor  to  walk  backwards,  with  his 
face  to  the  master  and  with  his  feet  close 
together." 

"  And  he  ought  not  to  lift  his  feet  from 
the  ground,"  added  Smith  minimus,  "but 
he  must  shuffle  them  from  toe  to  heel, 
very  slow;  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the 
fellow  to  be  begged  off." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Elmes,  "  that  has 
always  been  the  rule.  But  if  the  old 
rules  are  to  be  broken  by  any  master  who 
takes  it  into  his  head,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  liberties  of  the  school  ? — ^We  might 
as  well  live  under  a  pure  despotism.  If 
it  should  be  attempted  with  us  in  the 
foiu1;h  form,  I  know  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  fifth,  and  by  aU,  and  there  will  be 
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such  a  booing  as  never  was  known  at 
Eton  before ! " 

"  And  there's  another  shame,"  said  little 
Smith  minimus,  speaking  feelingly ;  *^  that 
fellow  BircheU  doesn't  make  up  the  rods 
fair.  You  know  six  sticks  is  the  proper 
number ;  it  was  always  six  sticks  ever  since 
the  college  was  founded    .     .     .     ." 

"  You  talk  too  much,"  interposed  the 
president,  regarding  the  precocious  Smith 
minimus  with  rather  a  severe  countenance. 

"No,  I  don't ;  I  want  to  say  that  the 
one  Keate  flogged  me  with  had  eight 
sticks,  and  they  were  all  full  of  buds  !  I 
wish  some  big  feUow  would  give  that 
Birchell  a  good  licking  and  not  let  him  be 
so  hanged  officious  !  " 

"  All  the  better,  my  hearty,"  said  Lack- 
rent  ;  "  the  tliinner  the  rod  the  more  it 
stings ;  don't  you  know  that  ?  But  for 
aU  that,  we  won't  give  up  any  of  our 
rights.  I'U  stand  by  our  rights  to  the 
last,"  continued  the  noble  lord, — speaking 
energetically,  and  very  fast,  with  his  voice 
a  little  thick,  and  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  squeeze  a  few  drops  more 
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of  shrub  from  the  empty  bottle :  "  and 
whether  it  is  in  the  form  above  or  the 
form  below  me,  I'll  stand  by  the  rights 
of  the  whole  school.  We  will  all  stick  to 
one  another.  I  say,  Elmes,  old  fellow, 
the  bishop's  out,  there's  no  shrub  left,  and 
my  mouth  is  as  dry  as  sawdust.  Who 
mixes  the  whisky-punch  ? — and,  I  say,  let 
us  have  a  game  at  cards,  a  round  game  at 
anything.    What's  o'clock  ?  " 

"Half-past  nine,"  said  I,  \nsliing  to 
make  myself  agreeable,  and  hastening  to 
answer  the  question. 

"Is  it  a  good  goer?"  asked  Lackrent, 
taking  the  watch  from  my  hands,  which 
surrendered  it  ^vdth  some  reluctance ;  "  a 
silver  hunter, — it's  as  good  a  sort  as  any  ; 
for  if  a  watch  has  no  outer  case,  the  first 
lick  vrith  a  ball  or  a  hoopstick,  or  what 
not,  smashes  the  glass,  and  then  it's  good 
for  nothing  till  you  get  a  new  one." 

"Where's  your  gold  repeater.  Lack- 
rent  ?  "  asked  Elmes. 

"  In  my  bureau,  done  up.  I  left  that 
little  ass  Smith  minimus  to  boil  the  eggs 
for  me  the  other  day,  and  gave  him  my 
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watch  to  boil  them  by;  and,  by  George, 
the  little  wretch  popped  it  into  the  pot 
with  the  eggs  and  boiled  it.** 

''It  was  not  my  fault/'  said  Smith 
minimus;  ''I  couldn't  help  it.  Just  as 
I  was  putting  the  ^gs  in,  Green  major 
came  and  told  me  to  go  up  town  for  him, 
^nd  in  the  hurry  I  forgot  the  watch  :  but 
I  don't  see  that  it  did  it  any  harm;  it 
looks  as  well  as  ever  it  did." 

"  Well,  there  was  not  much  harm  done, 
perhaps,"  said  Lackrent ;  "  but  the  worst 
of  it  was,  when  I  came  back  the  e^s  were 
boiled  as  hard  as  bonces,  and  so  I  lost  my 
breakfast !  " 

''  I  had  a  watch  once,"  said  Smith 
minimus,  "but,  somehow,  as  often  as  I 
wound  it  up,  it  went  whiz !  whiz !  and 
the  hands  turned  round  like  winky :  so 
I  changed  it  with  Moses  at  the  Long 
Wall ;  he  said  it  was  worth  nothing ;  but 
he  gave  me  a  squirrel  for  it  in  a  cage, 
and  two  white  mice,  with  a  magnifying- 
glass  and  a  toasting-fork — ^and  a  Jew's- 
harp  besides ;  but  they're  all  smashed  long 
ago!" 
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"  I'll  keep  your  watch  to-night'*  said 
Lackrent  to  me,  depositing  it  very  coolly 
in  his  fob.  "I'm  going  out  a-shooting 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  want  it  to 
tell  me  the  time.  Jack  Slug  says  he  knows 
where  there's  a  lot  of  birds,  and  I've  se- 
cured one  of  Mortimer's  guns.  The  one 
I  had  last  kicked  awfully !  " 

"  Take  care  not  to  shoot  such  a  tough 
old  fellow  as  the  moor-hen  we  had  to- 
night," said  Linden ;  "  I  do  believe  it  was 
the  great-grandmother  of  all  the  moor- 
hens on  the  river !  " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  shoot  anything  I  see,"  said 
Lackrent ;  "  what  does  it  matter,  so  long 
as  you  have  a  shot  ?" 

"  You  won't  shoot  any  more  farmers' 
ducks,"  said  Elmes;  "you  were  done 
there. — ^What  do  you  think?"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  company ;  "  I  must 
teU  you  the  stor}\  Lackrent  was  out 
shooting  one  morning  when  he  came  on  a 
lot  of  ducks  in  a  pond,  looking  as  serious 
and  contemplative  as  privy-councillors. 
There  was  a  farming-man  standing  by, 
and  said  Lackrent,  ^What  will  you  take 
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iA)  let   me  liave  a  shot  at  those  ducks?' 

*  A  crow'ji/  said  the  man.  Lack  liad  only 
five  sliillin'^  in  his  pocket,  but  the  temp- 
tation \vas  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  so  he 
tbi'kcMl  out,  and  gave  it  to  the  rustic,  who 
pocketcjd  it  and  said  nothing.  Then,  as  he 
had  paid  for  the  shot,  he  took  delil)erate  aim, 
and  shot,  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them, 
and  tliere  was  such  a  screaming  and  flut- 
1(n'int?  of  feathers  as  had  never  l>een  seen  on 
any  picicc  of  wati*r  since  the  general  deluge. 

*  How  do  you  like  that,  governor?'  said 
liiick.  — *  It's  all  the  same  to  rae,'  replied 
the  man ;  *  the  ducks  arn't  mine ;  they 
bc^lontj;  to  Farmer  Bidlfist,  who  lives  in  the  . 
h(>iis(»  ()i)posite  !'  As  he  said  that,  Farmer 
IhiUtist  appeared  in  person,  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  excitement,  and  doubling 
a  fist,  which  in  bigness  justified  liis  cogno- 
men, hi*  would  have  given  Lack  a  more 
vigiu'ous  thrashing  than  he  had  ever  given 
his  c»orn,  if  our  friend  had  not  made  him- 
self seann*  without  ceremony.  So  poor 
Lack  was  obliged  to  send  for  it,  with  the 
old  farmer,  with  a  pitchfork,  bellowLig 
behind  liim." 
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"  Well,"  said  Lackrent,  ''  I  wouldn't  in- 
temipt  you,  but  now  that  you  have  done, 
I  say,  Where's  the  whisky-punch  ?" 

The  reply  to  this  interesting  question 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
our  dame,  whose  appearance  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  secretion  of  the  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  by  a  general  rising  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  who  greeted  her  with 
the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  affection.  The  lady  gave  an 
interrogatory  sniff  with  her  nose,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  savoury  fra- 
grance of  the  bishop,  intermingled  with 
the  fumes  of  the  aromatic  shrub.  It  being 
against  the  rules  of  the  college  for  the  boys 
to  drink  spirit  or  wine  in  their  rooms,  it 
was  incumbent  on  her  to  express  her  dis- 
approbation of  the  excess  which  had  evi- 
dentlv  been  committed;  and  she  half  uttered 
something  about  bemg  "  obliged  to  report 
the  offence  to  the  proper  authorities." 

But  all  the  company  protested  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  they  had  tasted  no- 
thing but  water  all  the  evening,  in  proof 
of  which  they  exhibited  the  milk -jug,  which 
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was  full  of  that  primitive  liquid.  The 
water -jug,  they  averred,  had  contained 
nothing  hut  lemonade,  and  how  it  came  to 
smell  of  hishop,  as  they  candidly  acknow- 
ledged it  did,  surpassed  their  comprehen- 
sions! As  to  the  two  pint  bottles,  they 
were  empty,  as  she  might  see,  and  although 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  formerly 
have  contained  shrub,  as  thev  were  aware 
that  shrub  was  occasionally  put  in  pint 
bottles,  they  certainly  contained  none  of 
the  forbidden  liquor  now;  and  they  ac- 
counted for  the  odour  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Lackrent  ha'vdng  particularly 
n^'quosted  that  some  liquorice-water  might 
)>(•  prei)ared  for  himself  specially,  as  he 
had  cjuight  cold  from  playing  T^ith  a  damp 
football,  as  Elmes  alleged;  an  explanation 
which  his  lordship  unliesitatingly  con- 
iiriii<;(J,  addini^  tliat  the  smell  of  liquorice 
;ijirl  hhriib  was  curiously  the  same,  as  he 
h;.'l  fn;M«w'ntlv  remarked — ^that  is  to  sav — 
;i'  ho//M: ;  f'.r  as  to  there  being  any  of  that 
j/J*  ;i.-j/»j/  li/jiior  at  Eton  or  "Windsor,  it  was 
;;  f;./*  '/t  whwh  ho  was  not  personally  cog- 
iii>:.t,\  itr^/frr  hfiving  seen  it  on  any  ooca- 
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sion ;  although  he  was  free  to  confess  that 
it  had  sometimes  been  made  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  his  presence,  but  always 
in  a  theoretical  and  ideal  sense,  and  never 
in  its  substantive  capacity. 

With  this  explanation  our  dame  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied;  trusting,  perhaps, 
that  as  all  the  vessels  were  empty,  there 
was  no  farther  mischief  to  be  apprehended 
on  that  score;  but  she  reconmiended  the 
company,  which,  in  her  language  of  sua- 
vity, was  equivalent  with  a  command,  to 
retire  immediately  to  their  respective  rooms, 
as  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  To  this  inti- 
mation all  promptly  replied  that  such  was 
their  intention ;  and  they  declared  that 
they  were  in  the  very  act  of  separating 
when  she  came  in,  appealing  to  each  other 
for  the  verification  of  this  statement,  which 
was  vouched  for  with  the  utmost  readiness 
by  every  one  present,  excepting  myself, 
who,  as  a  new  boy,  maintained  a  modest 
silence. 

The  lemons  now  attracted  our  Dame's 
attention ;  and  her  suspicions  began  to 
revive  that  a  further  carousal  was  medi- 
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tated ;  but  this  was  decisively  met  by  eadi 
boy  taking  his  candle,  and  retiring  with 
the  most  polite  manifestations  of  respect 
towards  Miss  Angelo,  not  without  some 
compliments  as  to  her  good  looks,  Lord 
Lackrent  taking  occasion  to  remark  "  how 
well  she  looked  that  night ;"  and  in  truth, 
she  was  a  pretty  woman,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  juvenile  -  looking  figure, 
and  of  a  very  amiable  disposition. 

Miss  Angelo,  on  this  dispersal,  after 
making  some  inquiries  of  me,  as  a  new 
boy,  hoping  that  I  felt  comfortable,  and 
trusting  that  my  companions  would  take 
care  of  me  tiU  I  got  used  to  the  ways  of 
the  place,  descended  to  her  own  apartment ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  she 
was  secure,  our  party  immediately  re- 
assembled; the  punch  was  brewed,  and 
they  made  a  jolly  night  of  it.  I,  being 
shy,  partook  but  moderately  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  but  soon  my  senses  became  confused 
in  a  strange  manner ;  I  saw  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  candles;  and,  as  I  was  after- 
wards informed,  insisted  on  haranguing 
the  company  on  the  merits  of  my  long- 
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tailed  pony,  on  which  I  promised  them  all 
a  ride  the  next  mbming.  I  finished  with  a 
song,  which,  as  I  neglected  to  conclude, 
I  was  charitably  put  to  bed  in  a  state  of 
oblivion. 

The  rest  kept  it  up  as  long  as  the  punch 
lasted,  no  other  incident  worthy  of  note 
occurring,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
fierce  dispute  between  Linden  and  Lack- 
rent  about  the  respective  merits  of  their 
dogs,  which  each  kept  on  the  sly,  the  same 
being  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  college. 
Tlie  dispute  ended  in  a  quarrel,  which  it 
was  agreed  shoxQd  be  settled  by  a  fight 
the  next  morning  after  first  school,  in  the 
playing-fields ;  Elmes  offering  to  be  Lack- 
rent's  second,  and  Mortgage  proffering  the 
same  service  to  Linden;  an  arrangement 
which  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Such  was  my  first  night  at  Eton  College. 


VOI-.   I. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  HAVE  alluded  to  the  system  of 
"  fagging ;"  it  was  not  long  before  T 
received  an  illustration  of  the  practice 
in  my  own  person.  The  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  was  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast  with  my  companions  of  the  same 
room,  when  my  ears  were  suddenly 
assailed  by  a  stentorian  cry  of  "Lower 
boy  1 " 

The  cry  came  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  passage,  and  seemed  to  have  some- 
tliing  of  the  same  effect  on  my  com- 
panions as  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast  in 
the  woods.  Linden,  who  was  in  the  verv 
act  of  conveying  to  his  mouth  a  crumby 
portion  of  liis  hot  roll,  liberally  buttered 
and  judiciously  salted — an  epicurean  mor- 
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sdl — at  this  terrible  summons  suspended 
the  operation;  but  after  a  brief  mental 
sohloquy  he  resumed  his  pleasing  occu- 
pation, applying  himself  at  the  same  time 
diligently  to  a  plate  of  sausages,  which 
smelt  particularly  savoury,  and  on  which 
I  was  casting  tender  glances,  for  I  was  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter. 

Presently  the  call  was  heard  again,  but 
this  time  in  a  tone  of  more  determined 
authority : — 

"  Lower  boy  !  " 

"  I  believe  you  must  go,"  said  my  new 
friend. 

"Go!"  said  I;  "go  where?" 

"  Don't  you  hear  *  lower  boy '  called  ?" 

"  Well — but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  If 
any  one  likes  to  call  *  lower  boy,'  let  him 
call  as  much  as  he  pleases — only  I  don't 
see  the  fun  of  making  so  much  noise. 
But  it's  nothing  to  me." 

"  It 's  just  this  to  you,  my  fine  fellow — 
you  are  the  lower  boy  that  Green  major  is 
calling  for ;  that's  all." 

"And  why  am  I  the  lower  boy  more 
than  any  one  else  ?  "  said  I. 

h2 
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"  Because  you  happen  to  be  the  lowest 
boy  in  the  school  in  our  house.  Don't 
you  see  ?  You  were  put  in  the  *  second  * 
yesterday;  that's  Yonge's  form  —  your 
tutor,  isn't  he  ?  That's  a  bit  of  a  bore 
sometimes,  because  it's  not  easy  to  shirk 
your  own  tutor.  Now,  there's  no  other 
fellow  in  the  *  second'  but  you:  I'm  in 
the  third  —  There  goes  Green  major, 
again !  he  seems  to  be  in  a  bit  of  a  rage. 
You  had  better  go  before  Jie  comes  for 
you." 

"  Indeed !"  said  I ;  "  I  shall  not  go  and 
leave  my  breakfast  for  Green,  or  Brown, 
or  anybody  else;  and  at  any  rate,"  said 
I,  digging  my  fork  aflEectionately  into  a 
sausage  that  looked  so  brown  and  crisp, 
and  with  such  a  graceful  curl  at  one 
extremity— evidencing  that  it  was  fried  to 
a  turn — ^that  it  quite  made  my  mouth 
water  with  sensual  emotions,  "  not  before 
I  have  disposed  of  this  beauty." 

As  I  uttered  these  words,  our  door  was 
violently  opened,  and  Green  major  stood 
before  us  !  He  had  a  very  red  face,  and 
seemed  very  much  excited,  and  he  held  in 
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his  hand  a  hazel-stick,  which  seemed  to 
have  seen  some  service. 

Our  senior,  Ehnes,  beheld  the  apparition 
unmoved ;  but  Linden  changed  colour,  and 
continued  his  chewing  with  a  subdued  air. 
As  for  me,  I  held  up  the  sausage  which 
was  appended  to  my  fork,  with  a  little 
wonder,  but  with  an  innocent  look,  such 
as  that  with  wliich  the  lamb  regards  the 
butcher  advancing  with  drawn  knife  to 
cut  his  throat. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  member  of  the  *  upper 
fifth,'  for  Green  major  was  of  no  lower 
rank, — "  pray,"  said  he,  looking  at  lindeu 
with  by  no  means  a  smiling  expression  of 
coimtenance,  "  why  didn't  you  come  when 
I  called  *  lower  boy  ? '  " 

Here  he  gave  a  little  flourish  with  his 
liazel-stick. 

"  Because,"  replied  Linden,  colouring 
up,  but  speaking  with  a  forced  calmness, 
and  keeping  his  eye  fascinatedly  on  the 
stick,  "  because  I  am  not  the  lower  boy." 

"  When  you  heard  me  call  tmce  it  was 
your  duty  to  come,"  said  Green  major, 
menacingly. 
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"  Not  when  there's  a  lower  boy  in  the 
same  room,"  said  Linden,  trying  to  pre- 
serve an  unconcerned  air  before  the  boy 
of  authority, 

"How's  this?  Oh!  I  see,"  said  the 
upper  fifth,  "  a  new  boy !  And  pray," 
he  said  to  me,  "why  didn't  y(m  come 
when  you  heard  *  lower  boy'  called  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  come,"  said  I ; 
"  besides,"  I  added,  in  my  innocence,  "  I 
was  at  breakfast." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  air  of 
astonishment  aad  scorn  with  which  the 
member  of  the  upper  fifth  heard  my  plea 
of  "  being  at  breakfast,"  as  a  reason  for 
not  obeying  the  peremptory  summons.  It 
actually  seemed  to  take  away  his  breath ! 
Such  an  excess  of  iasolence  exhibited  with 
such  eflErontery  by  any  boy,  old  or  new, 
was  astoimding  to  his  faculties,  and  argued 
some  monstrous  depravation  of  intellect 
surpassing  ordinary  audacity.  Green  major 
remained  for  a  brief  space  overcome  by  his 
outraged  feelings;  but  quickly  recovering 
himself,  he  was  about  to  put  the  hazel-stick 
into  immediate  exercise  on  the  object  of  his 
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indignation,  when  Elmes  good-naturedly 
interposed,  and  acquainted  him  that  I 
was  a  "new  boy,"  and  had  arrived  only 
yesterday. 

"  That 's  no  excuse  for  his  not  answering 
the  call,"  said  Oreen  maj(»* ;  "  but  as  this 
is  his  first  fiEralt,  and  as  he  is  a  new  boy 
I  shall  look  it  over  for  this  time.  Here,''^ 
he  contiaued,  speaMng  to  me,  "  go  to 
Spiers',  and  bring  me  a  Spotted  beef;' 
and  be  quici." 

I  did  not  fiilly  imderstand  at  that  time 
my  new  obligations  as  one  of  the  juniors 
liable  to  be  fagged,  nor  did  I  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  immense  difference  of  colle- 
giate rank  between  a  member  of  the  second 
and  a  member  of  the  upper  fifth.  It  was 
owing  to  this  happy  state  of  ignorance, 
that  I  replied  in  my  simpUcity,  peggmg 
into  the  sausages  all  the  while,  that  "  I 
would  go  directly  I  had  done  my  break- 
fast." 

Elmes  and  linden  laughed  outright  at 
this,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  amaz- 
ingly, although  for  my  own  part  I  coxQd 
not  see  where  the  joke  was ;  as  nothiug,  as 
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it  appeared  to  me,  was  more  simple  and 
natural  than  that  I  should  postpone  doing 
the  little  favour  which  Green  major  re- 
quested  of  me,  until  I  had  finished  my 
breakfast.  But  the  upper  fifth  was  not 
one  to  allow  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  order  to  sufiEer  degradation  in  his 
person. 

He  proceeded  to  inform  me,  in  very 
laconic  terms,  that  if  I  hesitated  a  moment 
longer,  he  shoxQd  consider  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  hazel-stick  to 
my  shoulders  without  further  notice ;  and 
although  I  could  not  comprehend  why  I 
was  to  leave  my  breakfast  and  the  hot 
sausages  to  go  after  Green  major's  potted 
beef,  as  Elmes  and  Linden  now  both  as- 
sured me  that  I  must  comply  with  the 
custom  of  the  school,  I  prepared  to  start, 
and  put  on  my  hat,  which  Green  instantly 
knocked  off,  desiring  me  not  to  ta-ke  the 
liberty  to  put  on  my  hat  in  the  house  in 
his  presence ;  and  when  I  had  picked  it  up 
again,  and  stood  submissively  with  it  in 
my  hand,,  he  repeated  his  order  "  to  go  to 
Spiers',,  and  get  a  shilling  pot  of  beef*" 
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"  Yes,"  said  I,  without  stirring. 

"WeU  I"  said  he—"  Go.'' 

"  You  haven't  given  me  the  money," 
said  I. 

"  The  money!"  repeated  Green  major; 
"  you  impudent  little  rascal,  do  you  suppose 
that  I  pay  money  for  what  I  have  ?  Say 
it's  for  me — ^for  Green  major." 

"  I  don't  like  to  buy  anything,"  said  I, 
doggedly,  "  without  the  money." 

"  The  creature  is  an  idiot !"  exclaimed 
Green;  "  I  see  nothing  will  do  for  him 
but  the  stick ! " 

"  You  had  better  go  at  once,"  said 
Elmes.  "  You  must  go  at  last,  and  so 
you  had  better  submit  good-humouredly. 
You  don't  understand  that"  Green  major 
*  ticks '  at  Spiers' ;  all  you  have  to  do  is, 
to  ask  for  a  shilling  pot  of  beef  in  his 
name,  and  they  will  give  it  to  yoit 
directly." 

"  The  sooner  you  are  off,  the  sooner  you 
will  be  back,"  added  linden ;  "  and  the 
better  chance  you  wiU  have  of  another 
sausage  before  we  finish  them." 

The  unanswerable  logic  of  this  latter 
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obseiTation  struck  me  feo  forcibly,  that, 
without  waiting  for  further  instructions,  I 
started  off,  and  ran  down  stairs  with  all 
the  expedition  possible,  repeating  to  my- 
self, that  I  might  not  forget  the  name, 
"  a  shiUing  pot  of  beef  at  Spiers*,"  and 
making  sundry  juvenile  reflections  on  the 
pliilosophy  and  practice  of  "  tick,"  which 
seemed  to  open  to  my  view  a  new  field  of 
inquuy,  and  to  present  advantages  into 
which  I  began  to  have  a  dim  insight  in 
perspective.  However,  I  did  not  philoso- 
phise on  the  matter  at  that  time,  but  made 
haste  to  execute  my  mission;  and  the 
image  of  the  sausages  dwelling  in  my  me- 
mory, not  without  some  obscure  misgivings 
in  respect  to  the  hazel-stick,  which  seemed 
to  possess  a  sort  of  official  character  in  the 
hands  of  the  first-fiffch,  I  was  soon  back, 
and  opening  Green  major's  door,  I  clapped 
the  pot  of  beef,  without  ceremony,  on  the 
table. 

"  Stay,"  said  Green  major,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  the  table  with  his  brother.  Green 
minor. 

I  remained  standing. 
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"  What  did  I  tell  you/'  he  continued, 
*'  about  your  hat  ?" 

I  instantly  doffed  my  beaver  with  great 
respect ;  at  the  same  time  I  plumped  my- 
self down — ^for  I  was  a  little  fatigued  with 
my  run — on  a  vacant  chair. 

Green  minor  stared  at  this  liberty  with 
much  astonishment;  but  recognizing  me 
as  one  of  the  party  of  the  evening  before, 
he  was  kind  enough  to  intimate  to  me,  in 
a  mild  tone  of  voice,  that  such  familiarity 
was  not  permissible. 

I  stood  up  again,  therefore,  a  little 
confused,  and  Green  major,  continuing 
his  breakfiast  as  I  stood  longing  to  go 
to  mine,  proceeded  to  examine  into  my 
capabilities. 

"  What 's  your  name  !  " 

"Leander,"  said  I. 

"  Is  that  your  surname  ?  " 

"No,"     said     I,     "it's    my   Christian 


name." 


"  Who  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  give 
you  such  a  name  as  that  ?  However,  I'm 
glad  to  hear  you're  a  Christian ;  but  it's 
not  your  Christian  name  that  I  want  to 


9> 
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know — ^we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Chris- 
tian names  here — ^but  your  surname.  Be 
pleased  to  decline  your  patronymic.'* 

"  What's  your  father's  name  ?  "  said 
Green  minor,  seeing  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

"  Castleton,"  said  I. 

"  Castleton ;  —  well  —  Castleton,  what 
can  you  do  ?     Can  you  run  fast  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  can  run  very  fast.' 

"That's  good;  then  you  shall  run 
about  for  me:  there,  you  shall  be  my 
own  fag;  and  if  any  fellow  wants  you, 
you  can  say  you  are  fagging  for  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  going  away. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  inin  down  stairs  and 
see  after  my  shoes." 

I  ran  down,  accordingly,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hit  on  them  imme- 
diately, among  several  other  pairs,  the 
name  of  Green  major  being  legibly  in- 
scribed on  the  inner  leather.  I  ran  up 
stairs  with  them  in  a  moment. 

"  Good,"  said  my  master  ;  "  you  are 
quick ;  that's  an  excellent  quality  in  fag- 
ging,  and   saves   a  fellow  from  many  a 
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licking.  But  how's  this?  They  are  not 
cleaned ! " 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  they  arc  not  cleaned ; " 
and,  in  fact,  they  were  very  dirty. 

''You  ought  to  have  cleaned  them 
before  you  brought  them  up,"  said  he, 
with  an  air  of  some  severity. 

"  I  clean  them  1 "  said  I ;  "I clean 
shoes ! " 

"  I  clean  them !  I  clean  shoes  1 "  re- 
peated Green  major,  mimicking  me  with 
an  angry  coimtenance ;  "yes,  sir,  you  will 
clean  shoes,  and  these  shoes." 

"  I  never  cleaned  shoes  in  my  life," 
said  I. 

"Then  it's  high  time  that  you  should 
begin.  You  wiR  take  these  shoes  and 
clean  them ;  and  mind  you  do  them  well, 
and  take  care  you  don't  black  the  strings, 
as  Lackrent  did  the  last  time ;  or  else" — 
and  here  he  pointed  to  the  stick  in  the 
comer. 

I  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  having 
to  perform  this  menial  office,  but  as  Green 
minor  gave  me  no  encouragement  to  re- 
fuse, and  I  saw  no  help  for  it,  I  wended 
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my  way  down  stairs  in  a  very  dolorous 
mood,  and  tears  of  mortification  and  hu- 
miliation fell  from  my  eyes  as  I  blacked 
and  polished  the  shoes  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  The  blacking  being  applied  pro- 
fusely to  my  hands  during  the  operation, 
owing  to  my  inexperience,  and  transferred 
from  my  hands,  as  I  brushed  away  my 
tears,  to  my  face,  my  visage  presented  a 
semi-negro  appearance  when  I  carried  up 
my  shoes  to  my  master,  which  prompted 
him  to  remark,  that,  when  he  ordered 
me  to  black  his  shoes,  he  had  not  intended 
to  extend  the  order  to  my  face.  "  How- 
ever," he  was  pleased  to  conclude,  "  you 
have  done  them  pretty  well  for  the  first 
time.  Now  you  may  finish  your  break- 
fast." 

But  when  I  retui'ned  to  my  room,  I 
found  the  breakfast  already  finished,  and 
Linden,  with  his  books  under  his  arm, 
ready  for  second  school.  There  was  no 
time  to  linger ;  so  hastily  thrusting  a  but- 
tered roll  iato  my  pocket,  to  eat  before  the 
masters  came  in,  I  followed  my  companion 
disconsolately  to  the  school-room,  under  no 
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slight  fear  of  pimishment  for  not  knowing 
mv  lesson,  which  I  had  not  had  time  to 
learn,  and  by  no  means  relishing  my  first 
experience  in  the  practice  of  fagging. — 
But  this  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
dismissed  with  this  brief  illustration,  and 
demands,  so  far  as  my  space  will  allow,  a 
more  extended  development. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  what  year  fagging  first  came  into 
practice  at  Eton  school  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  i>orhaps  impossible  to  discover; 
but  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  practice  there 
can  bo  no  doubt ;  for  it  has  existed  so  long, 
that  even  the  traditionary  memory  of  the 
boys  "  goeth  not  the  contrary."  With 
respect  to  the  cause  of  its  introduction,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  any  other  than 
the  natural  propensity  of  the  strong  to 
tyrannise  over  the  weak ;  and  the  exercise 
of  this  autliority  being  imchecked,  the 
practice  in  course  of  time  became  a  custom, 
which  gradually  grew  into  a  system,  and 
finally  assumed  the  form  of  a  vested  right. 
The  prerogative  of  the  older  boys  to  make 
slaves  of  the  younger  being  thus  firmly 
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established,  it  became  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
eidty  to  root  out  an  abuse  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  most  powerful  and  least 
easily  controlled  portion  of  the  community 
to  maintain. 

It  has  struck  me  that  the  continuance 
of  this  most  oppressive  and  d^noralising 
system  may  be,  in  some  part,  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  all  the  masters  having 
been  bred  at  the  college,  and  to  their 
having  preserved  the  remembrance  of  only 
the  last  stage  of  the  system — ^that  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  fagging.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  little  boy  at  the 
school,  I  made  a  mental  vow  that  if  I  ever 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  interfering 
to  put  down  the  practice  of  fagging,  I 
would  devote  my  whole  energies  ^to  the 
task  of  its  abolition;  but  I  remember, 
also^  that  when  I  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power  in  my  own  person,  and  became  the 
fagger  instead  of  the  faggee,  my  sentiments 
imderwent  a  remarkable  change,  and  I 
came  to  the  opinion  that  there  were  ad- 
vantages attendant  on  the  system  which 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  interfered  with. 

VOL.   I.  I 
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It  may  be  that  the  masters  of  the  col- 
lege,  without  whose  assistance  it  would  be 
impossible  to  abolish  the  practice,  may 
have  preserved  a  fresher  memory  of  the 
pleasure  of  fagging  others  than  of  the  pain 
of  being  fagged ;  and  that  not  being  moved 
to  interfere  by  any  pressing  inducement, 
they  allow  things  to  take  their  course. 
There  may  be  another  reason  also  for  their 
supineness;  the  king's  scholars  are  not 
exposed  to  the  same  inconveniences  in 
respect  to  fagging  as  the  oppidans,  and  all 
the  masters  must  have  been  king's  scho- 
lars; so  that  they  could  not,  personally, 
have  had  the  same  experience  of  the  op- 
pressions practised  by  the  fagging  system, 
as  those  have  who  have  not  been  king's 
scholars.  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  bring 
forward  this  latter  reason,  as  it  seems  to 
offer  some  excuse  for  a  line  of  conduct 
which  otherwise  might  be  considered  more 
reprehensible. 

Those  who  have  not  had  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  fact  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
length  to  which  this  privilege  of  fagging 
was  sometimes    carried.      Besides    being 
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obliged  to  act  as  the  servants  of  those 
entitled  to  exercise  the  power  at  their 
dames'  houses,  the  boys  liable  to  be  fagged 
were  employed  by  their  elders  on  aU  sorts 
of  errands  and  offices.  *  Between  first  and 
second  school,  which  comprehended  only 
a  short  interval  of  time,  but  I  forget  how 
long  (I  rather  think  it  was  three-quarters 
of  an,  hour),  the  fags  were  often  obliged  to 
wait  on  their  masters  at  breakfast ;  to  set 
out  their  breakfast  things ;  see  that  their 
kettle  was  boiled;  and  to  nm  on  errands 
for  them  into  the  village,  or  up  town,  for 
whatever  they  wanted. 

I  will  note  here,  to  assist  in  forming  a 
history  of  fagging,  that  all  the  boys  in  a 
dame's  house  liable  to  be  fagged,  were 
parcelled  out  individually  among  the  fag- 
gers,  each  taking  for  his  own  particular 
fiag  the  boy  which  his  rank  entitled  him, 
in  turn,  to  select;  so  that  every  fag  had 
a  particular  master  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  specially  to  attend,  and  was  open, 
besides,  to  be  fagged  by  all  the  other  boys 
who  had  arrived  at  that  privilege. 

With  respect  to  the  call  of  "  lower  boy,** 

I  2 
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whicli  I  have  briefly  illustrated,  it  was  the 
practice  of  those  entitled  to  fag,  as  they 
sat  in  their  rooms  (as  there  were  no  bells), 
to  call  "lower  boy,"  when  they  wanted 
anything  to  be  done  or  fetched  for  them ; 
and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  boy 
lowest  in  school-rank  instantly  to  fly  to 
the  party  who  called.  Sometimes  in  the 
eagerness  to  avoid  the  licking  which  was 
the  consequence  of  disobedience  to  the 
summons,  two  or  three  would  rush  out 
together;  in  wliich  case,  the  lowest  was 
left  by  the  others  to  do  the  work. 

The  oppression  of  this  system  on  the 
younger  and  weaker  boys  is  not  to  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it,  nor  could  I  hope  to  convey  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  without  entering  into 
descriptions  and  details  Avhich  would  exceed 
the  limits  which  I  am  obliged  to  prescribe 
for  myself  in  these  volumes.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy  having  been  fagged  to  carry 
liis  master's  great-coat  from  Eton  to  Salt- 
hill,  because,  as  the  day  was  warm,  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  master  to  encumber 
himself  with  that  article  of  apparel  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day,  but  as  the  evenings  at 
that  season  were  cold,  it  was  desirable  to 
have  that  comfortable  addition  to  his  wear- 
ing apparel  at  hand  on  his  return  at  night. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  liability  of  the 
fag  was  not  confined  to  the  dame's  house, 
or  to  servile  domestic  ministrations.  The 
&g  was  liable  to  be  fagged  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  for  all  purposes. 
If  one  having  the  privilege  wanted  a  boy 
to  run  about  for  him  at  cricket,  or  at  fives 
(against  the  wall  of  the  old  cathedral),  he 
fagged  a  boy  to  attend  on  him.  If  he 
wanted  any  article  which  could  not  be 
obtained  within  the  village  bounds,  or 
which  could  be  obtained  better  elsewhere, 
he  fagged  a  boy  to  get  it  fcjr  him.  And 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  com- 
pulsory services  were  enforced  ^^dthout 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the  fag,  either  in 
respect  to  his  learning  his  lessons,  or  to 
his  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  school. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  length- 
ened treatise  on  the  subject  of  tlie  evils 
of  "  fagging"    at   public   schools ;  but  I 
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could  not  well  avoid  touching  on  the  ques- 
tion in  memoirs  relating  to  Eton  CoU^e. 
Besides,  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  even 
these  few  brief  observations  may  be  of  use 
in  directing  attention  to  a  subject  wliich 
is  imperfectly  understood;  for,  although 
there  is  a  general  vague  condemnation  of 
the  system  of  fagging  as  practised  at 
nearly  all  our  great  schools,  the  public 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  actually  exist;  for  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  at  some  schools  the 
evil  is  still  as  rampant  as  when  I  had 
experience  of  it  forty  years  ago. 

It  must  not  be  disguised,  however,  that 
there  are  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
fagging  by  the  supporters  of  the  system, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  in  this 
place.  They  say  that  the  practice  is 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  break 
doAvn  the  proud  and  domineering  spirit 
which  prevails  among  the  children  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  that  it  teaches  them  to  obey; 
and  that  it  effects  a  moral  purpose  by 
giving  them  some  insight  into  the  hard- 
ships and  rigours  of  life,  of  wliich,  other- 
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wise,  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience.  They  say,  also,  that 
the  practice  habituates  the  boys  to  pay 
deference  to  the  grades  of  rank  and  power 
which  they  will  afterwards  have  to  encoun- 
ter in  other  shapes  in  real  life.  Besides;  they 
maintain  that  the  system  is  necessary  for 
the  self-government  of  so  large  a  number 
of  boys ;  and  that  without  its  influence  the 
yoimger  portion  would  run  riot  in  their 
impertinence  and  impudence,  and  that  the 
older  ones  would  have  no  means  of  coerc- 
ing them  into  good  behaviour  except  by 
hard  knocks,  the  continual  repetition  of 
which  is,  doubtless,  objectionable.  They  add 
that  the  evil,  if  it  is  an  evil,  is  a  necessary 
one;  and  whether  necessary  or  not,  that 
being  once  established  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  it  without  breaking  up  the  school. 
To  the  first  of  these  averments  it  may 
be  replied,  that  admitting  that  the  practice 
of  fagging  has  some  effect  in  breaking 
down  proud  and  domineering  spirits,  and 
that  it  has  in  some  degi*ee  the  good  moral 
purpose  alleged,  the  question  remains 
whether  this  good  is  not  attained  at  too 
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great  a  cost  and  at  too  great  a  risk :  for 
there  is  no  slight  danger  that  in  brealdng 
down  the  proud  and  domineering  spirit 
you  may  break  it  down  too  much,  and 
destroy  the  proud  and  independent  spirit 
which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve.  Besides, 
there  arc  positive  evils  attendant  on  this 
process,  which  must  be  evident  to  every 
thinking  person.  Is  there  not  great  risk  that 
in  making  the  boy  a  slave  you  may  infuse 
into  him  the  vices  of  the  slave  ?  and  is  it 
not  a  sure  way  to  teach  him  the  low  cun- 
ning, the  equivocation,  the  deceit,  and  the 
lying  which  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  concomitants 
of  the  slave's  condition  ? 

And  ^\ith  respect  to  the  experience 
wliich  it  may  give  them  of  the  hardships 
and  rigours  of  life,  is  not  such  a  plea  very 
like  insisting  on  the  benefit  of  children 
being  allowed  to  bum  themselves  in  the 
fire  and  to  have  their  legs  and  ai'ms  broken 
occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  acquainted  with  the  sensations  which 
such  occurrences  are  calculated  to  afford 
to  them  ? 
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As  to  the  supposition  that  fagging  is  of 
use  for  habituating  a  boy  to  pay  deference 
to  rank  and  power,  it  may  be  answered 
that  it  is  more  likdy  to  produce  subser- 
viency than  deference ;  besides,  nature 
establishes  a  difference  of  grades  among 
boys  in  their  age,  their  strength,  and  their 
personal  skill,  which  will  always  command 
defer^ice,  and  induce  others  to  have  re- 
gard to  their  superior  power,  without  its 
bemg  necessary  to  superadd  a  system  of 
recognised  master  and  slave  in  aid  of  it. 
That  the  superior  power  naturally  pos- 
sessed by  one  boy  over  another  requires 
to  be  watched,  checked,  and  controlled  by 
the  masters  in  authoritj^  is  as  evident  as 
that  the  superior  power  of  one  set  of  men 
over  another,  in  maturer  life,  requires  to 
be  controlled  by  a  superintending  govern- 
ment. But  with  respect  to  what  is  called 
the  self-government  of  so  large  a  number 
of  boys,  if  a  system  of  fagging  can  be  so 
called,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  let  the  boys  govern  them- 
selves after  that  fashion,  than  to  take  the 
trouble  to  govern  them  by  a  watchful  and 
assiduous  system  of  superintendence. 
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But  on  this  point  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  constitution  of  the  college ;  it  is  not 
the  masters*  business,  nor  the  tutors' 
business,  to  look  after  their  pupils  in  their 
dames'  houses;  nor  have  they  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  if  it  were.  That  care  is 
necessarily  left  to  the  dame ;  and  the  mis- 
chievous and  fiery  spirits  of  thirty  or  forty 
boys,  some  of  them  bordering  on  eighteen 
years  of  age,  are  obviously  beyond  a 
woman's  control.  To  be  sure,  it  is  her 
duty  to  report  mal-practices  to  the  college 
authorities ;  which  sometimes,  in  flagrant 
cases,  she  does ;  but  if  such  reports  were 
frequent,  it  would  give  her  an  ill-name 
among  the  boys ;  and  as  her  emoluments 
arc  derived  from  the  number  of  boys  whom 
she  can  attract  by  her  popularity  to  her 
boarding-house,  it  requires  no  lengthened 
argument  to  show  what  must  necessarily 
be  her  leaning. 

There  is  only  one  other  j)lea  on  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  system  of 
fagging  that  remains  to  be  noticed;  and 
that  is,  the  impossibility,  as  it  is  alleged, 
of  eradicating  a  practice  which  has  be- 
come so  deeply  rooted. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
c^^eration  would  be  exceedingly  difficult ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  difficulty, 
in  my  opinion,  would  consist,  mainly,  in 
the  deficiency  of  the  necessary  instruments 
to  carry  so  laudable  a  design  into  execu- 
tion. The  head-masters  might  issue  their 
decree;  but,  like  a  police  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  a  nullity  without  autho- 
rised agents  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
eflFect.  The  dames  could  not  assist  much 
in  its  execution ;  their  sex  and  their  posi- 
tion preclude  it.  The  tutors,  who  are  also 
the  masters  in  the  schools,  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do  in  attending  to  the  scholastic 
education  of  the  boys.  A  something  more 
is  wanted :  either  more  masters,  to  allow 
time  for  them  individually  to  attend  to  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  boys ;  or  some 
distinct  officers,  similar  to  the  proctors  in 
the  universities,  to  attend  to  this  specific 
object.  Then,  fagging  might  be  abolished 
at  once.  But  even  as  it  is,  much  might  be 
done  to  check  its  abuses ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  system  of  fagging  be 
neither    openly   connived  at,   nor    tacitly 
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permitted  by  the  college  authorities.  And 
the  prohibition  must  be  total,  positive, 
and  unrelaxing ;  no  hole  must  be  left  for 
the  abuse  to  creep  in  at  again ;  no  pretext 
must  be  allowed  for  any  boy  to  exercise 
authority  over  another. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  fagging  was 
not,  strictly,  permitted;  if  GoodaU  or 
Keate  had  been  asked  the  question,  he 
would  have  replied, — "  No,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted," But  Groodall  and  Keate  knew 
very  well  that  the  practice  existed  most 
oppressively;  and  neither  of  them  ever 
did  anything  to  put  it  down,  I  remember 
when  GoodaU  became  head-master  of  the 
Upper  School,  a  little  boy  ran  across  him 
as  he  came  out  of  the  quadrangle,  at  the 
moment  when  a  fifth  form  called  out, 
"  Here,  you  sir,  come  here  !  "  "  Run 
away!"  said  GoodaU;  "run  away!  say 
you're  fagging  for  me."  Now,  Dr. 
GoodaU  was  a  most  amiable  man ;  he  was 
remarkably  mUd  and  indulgent,  and  the 
boys  had  a  great  affection  for  him;  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  single  word  cal- 
culated   to  reflect    on  him  even  in    his 
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grave.  But  the  desire  to  speak  on  this 
subject  truthfully,  and  to  assist  so  far  as 
my  humble  endeavours  may  assist,  to  put 
down  a  practice  which  is  so  prolific  of 
evil  consequences,  obliges  me  to  disregard 
all  minor  considerations. 

I  remember  it  struck  me  at  the  time, 
and  it  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  since, 
that  if  Dr.  Goodall,  on  that  occasion,  or 
on  some  similar  occasion,  had  taken  on 
himself  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to 
where  the  boy  was  going,  what  he  had 
to  do,  and  what  time  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  might  have  checked  in  some 
degree  the  imdiscriminating  and  tyranni- 
cal practice  of  the  elder  boys  in  fagging 
the  younger  ones  on  all  occasions,  with- 
out regard  to  their  duties  or  avocations. 

But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  fagging  was  tacitly  sanctioned 
by  the  college  authorities.  If  it  had  not 
been  sanctioned,  w^hat  was  more  easy  than 
for  the  kind  and  good-natured  Goodall  to 
say,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  By 
what  right  do  you  (the  big  boy)  call  this 
little  one  to  you  against  his  will  and  to 
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the  interruption  of  his  duties?"  But 
Goodall  had  been  fagged  in  the  same  way 
in  his  own  time,  and  he  in  a  like  manner 
had  fagged  others ;  and  the  last  remem- 
brance that  he  had  of  the  practice  was  in 
his  quality  of  fagger,  not  faggee,  which 
did  not,  perhaps,  leave  in  his  mind  any 
unpleasant  remembrance  of  the  system. 
So  that  following  in  the  ancient  routine 
of  the  school,  aU  he  could  do,  when  he 
saw  the  practice  in  action  before  his  eyes, 
was  indirectly  to  sanction  the  system,  by 
telling  the  boy  to  "run  away,  and  say 
you  are  fagging  for  me/' 

This  little  anecdote  may  seem  trifling 
in  itself,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  illustrates 
forcibly  the  laxity  of  the  college  autho- 
rities in  respect  to  the  repression  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  liigher  over  the 
lower  forms  imder  the  practice  of  fagging 
.  at  our  public  schools ;  and  of  their  tacit 
and  indolent  sanction  of  a  system  which 
can  be  characterised  only  as  the  slavish 
degradation  of  the  weak  to  the  licentious 
tyranny  of  the  strong. 

Nor  can  it  fail  to    strike    those  who 
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reflect  on  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  system,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
aristocracy  are  thus  trained — ^those  child- 
ren, be  it  remembered,  who  are  destined 
for  the  most  part  to  fill  offices  of  high 
command,  and  in  whom  will  be  vested 
principally  the  government  of  the  country 
— ^that  the  practice  of  fagging,  with  the 
despotic  ideas  of  irresponsible  authority 
which  it  is  calculated  to  engender,  is  a 
most  dangerous  preparation  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority  in  manhood,  whether 
as  commanders  of  regiments  or  of  ships, 
or  as  legislators  sitting  to  decide  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  inferiors  in 
rank,  in  wealth,  or  in  station ;  or  in 
determining  the  numerous  questions  which 
arise  between  the  governors  and  the  go- 
verned, the  nobles  and  the  serfs,  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me,  that  the  Eton  boys,  ex- 
posed as  they  arc  to  the  demoralising 
influences  of  the  vicious  practice  which 
I  liave  briefly  described,  should  be,  as  a 
body,  so  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
exhibition  of  all  the  higher  and  nobler 
qualities  which  excite  admiration.  But, 
on  further  thought,  this  proves  only  that 
the  liigh  sense  of  honour  and  the  general 
good  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  college 
is  too  strong  for  even  the  demoralising 
practice  of  fagging  to  destroy.  Nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  the  oppressions  prac- 
tised under  this  system  are ,  general ;  the 
evil  system  is  general,  but  its  \dolent 
abuse  occurs  only  among  a  few. 
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Neither  does  the  possession  of  despotic 
power  at  all  times  utterly  deprave  the 
minds  of  those  who  exercise  it ;  it  allows 
scope  for  the  exhibition  of  the  virtues  of 
generosity,  clemency,  and  self-moderation; 
so  that  the  possessor  of  unlimited  autho- 
rity has  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
certain  virtues  which  are  not  within  the 
reach,  in  so  great  a  d^ree  at  least,  of 
ordinary  persons.  As  it  is  with  kings 
and  with  nations  of  men,  so  it  is  with  the 
anomalous  republic  of  boys  of  Eton  school ; 
the  existence  of  despotic  power  furnishes 
occasion  for  the  display  of  great  vices  and 
of  great  virtues. 

I  remember  the  reply  of  an  old  gentle- 
man who  was  asked  to  describe  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  an  Eton  boy;  he 
reflected  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
replied,  "  I  should  say  that  an  Eton  boy 
was  essentially  a  gentleman;  that  is  to 
say,"  he  added,  "  a  gentleman  not  only 
in  manners  but  in  mind,  and  which  title, 
when  properly  understood,  is  the  highest 
which  can  be  conferred." 

And  no  one  wiU  deny  the  justness  of 

VOL.  I.  K 
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this  description,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  faggmg ;  for  the  predominant 
sentiments  of  honour  and  high  feeling 
which  stamp  them  with  this  characteristic 
is  so  general  as  to  overpower  even  the 
evil  effects  of  the  fagging  system  which  is 
so  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Some  may  consider  this,  at  first  sights 
after  what  has  been  said  on  the  demoral- 
ising effects  of  fagging,  as  a  contradiction ; 
but,  on  closer  examination,  they  will  find 
it  is  not  a  contradiction,  but  rtither  an 
enhancement  of  the  good  and  high  quali- 
ties wliich  the  boys  bring  with  them,  and 
which  are  fostered  at  the  school;  they 
preserve  their  character  of  gentlemen,  in 
spite  of  the  demoralising  influence  of  the 
fagging  system.  Unquestionably  some 
of  them  become  very  despotic  gentlemen ; 
for  unliappily  this  quality  adapts  itself 
admirably  to  the  exercise  of  unbridled 
power.  Indeed  the  most  despotic  cha- 
racters of  ancient  and  modem  times,  bv 
all  accounts,  were  most  gentlemanlike 
persons;  and  if  they  did  like  rather  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  had  a  trick  of 
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bending  all  other  men's  minds  to  their 
own  purposes,  it  was  done  in  such  a  polite 
&shion,  and  with  such  a  well-bred  air, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
finished  and  refined  manners  of  the 
despots  who  made  servitors  and  slaves 
of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

To  be  sure  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  grossness  of  mind  and  brutality  of 
manner  accompany  the  possession  of 
power,  whether  kingly  or  otherwise;  but 
those  are  exceptions. 

,The  same  old  gentleman  maintained 
also,  that  an  Eton  boy  was  always  to 
be  recognised  by  certain  signs  and  tokens, 
which,  although  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible  to  describe  to  strangers,  were 
not  to  be  mistaken  by  his  fellows.  He 
added,  that  he  had  remarked  through  life, 
that  always,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
he  preserved  his  character  of  "  a  gentle- 
man," and  with  a  subtle  distinction  which 
struck  me  as  not  less  a  characteristic  of 
the  old  Eton  boy  than  those  which  he 
was  enumerating,  he  declared,  "that 
although  an  Eton  boy  might   commit  a 

K  2 
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foolish,    and   even    a   wicked   action,    he 
would  never  do  a  mean  one." 

He  commented  much  also  on  the 
imaginative  tendency  of  their  minds,  and 
their  general  disinclination  to  the  exact 
sciences;  and. on  their  general  distaste  of 
the  elementary  studies  relating  to  the 
matter-of-fact  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, instancing  their  aversion  to  figures, 
and  generally  to  the  mathematics.  He 
bestowed  unbounded  praise,  however,  on 
their  predominant  qualities  of  liberality 
and  generosity;  and  wound  up  his  .eulo- 
gistic harangue  by  averring  emphatically 
that  an  Eton  bov  was  never  known  to 
desert  another  in  difficulty  on  any  occasion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pursue  this 
part  of  my  subject  to  any  length,  but  it 
may  be  observed,  that  a  variety  of  causes 
concur  in  creating  and  in  confirming  this 
character  of  the  Eton  boys.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  sons  of  the  most 
highly  educated,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community ;  they 
are  sent  to  the  school  at  an  age  when  they 
are  young  enough  to  have  their  tendencies 
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moulded  by  the  predominant  sentiment 
of  the  establishment;  the  masters  with 
whom  they  come  into  communication  are 
all  well-bred  gentlemen,  of  superior  clas- 
sical attainments,  whose  discourse  is  never 
of  the  vulgar  arts  of  trade  and  commerce, 
nor  of  the  matter-of-fact  figures  of  statis- 
tical economy,  but  only  of  scholastic  and 
poetical  subjects  of  classic  interest ;  of  the 
high  achievements  in  love  or  war  of  the 
heroes  of  ancient  times ;  of  Grecian  fable, 
of  Roman  valour,  of  Spartan  self-devotion, 
and  of  mythical  exploits  of  exalted  hero- 
ism, which  address  themselves  rather  to 
the  imagination  than  the  judgment;  so 
that  the  imaginative  and  poetical  faculties 
are  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  the  logical 
and  reasoning.  Indeed,  the  students  at 
Eton  may  be  said  to  exist  ia  an  atmo- 
sphere of  poetry  and  imagination ;  and  thus 
it  is,  that  Eton  College  has  bred  many 
great  scholars,  many  great  poets,  many 
great  orators — ^but  few  great  statesmen. 

I  find  that  I  am  insensibly  drawn  into 
some  passing  comments  on  the  scholastic 
and  moral  education  of  the  boys  at  Eton ; 
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but  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  inditing 
memoirs,  that  the  writer  is  not  bound 
down  to  a  strict  observance  either  of 
the  order  of  time  or  of  the  consecutive- 
ness  of  argument ;  he  is  permitted  to  be 
discursive,  and  it  is  his  privilege  to  set 
down  his  recoEections  as  they  occur,  with- 
out much  regard  to  order  or  arrange- 
ment ;  and  to  record  his  thoughts  as  they 
arise,  and  may  be  suggested  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  prompted  by  some  chance 
expression. 

These  memoirs  do  not  put  forward  the 
pretensions  of  a  grave  and  methodical 
work  which  requires,  for  its  due  execution, 
leisure  and  the  absence  of  daily  cares ;  and 
which  ought  also  to  be  subjected  to  the 
process  of  the  "nonum  prematui*  in 
annum,"  recommended  hj  Ilorace ;  a 
practice  which  is  so  much  neglected  in 
these  days  of  rapid  writing,  when  thought 
and  composition  are  expected  to  proceed 
at  some  mental  rate  of  rapidity  corre- 
sponding with  the  locomotive  velocity  of 
the  steam-engine,  or  the  commimicative 
power  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
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Availing  myself  of  my  privilege,  there- 
fore, I  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  my 
reminisc^ices  with  some  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Eton ;  and  especially  of  an  ingenious  idea 
conceived  by  one  of  the  .boys  to  estabUsh 
a  domestic  system  of  "tick'*  of  a  novel 
nature.  But  first,  I  must  tell  a  story 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Eto- 
nians, which  many  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  volumes  will  doubtless  remember. 

There  was  a  certain  horticultural  enthu- 
siast at  Slough,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Eton,  who  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
luxuriant  garden,  in  which,  like  his 
great  ancestor  Adam,  he  loved  to  dwell, 
until  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  an  Eton 
boy,  came  to  disturb  his  earthly  paradise. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  fruit- 
trees  of  this  garden  were  particularly 
choice, — a  circumstance  which  the  Eton 
l)oys  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  from 
that  ardent  tliirst  for  information  for 
which  those  yoimg  gentlemen  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished. 

Now  liere  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
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make  a  digression,  which  I  consider  I 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  if  I  please,  on 
the  subject  of  the  natural  propensity  of 
all  boys  to  rob  orchards  whenever  they 
can  jQnd  the  opportunity;  it  is  almost 
enough  to  convert  one  to  Kant's  modem 
exposition  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
"  innate  ideas ;"  the  robbery  of  orchards 
seems  to  be  an  "innate  idea"  of  boys. 
The  reflective  reader  will  at  once  perceive 
how  much  might  be  said  on  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  descended  firom  one 
common  mother,  from  whom  the  propen- 
sity might  fairly  be  said  to  be  derived ;  in 
this  idea  alone  there  is  suggestive  matter 
enough  for  another  Blant  to  form  another 
system;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  this  slight  allusion  to  the  point, 
and  go  on  with  my  story. 

In  point  of  fact,  then,  the  Eton  boys 
did,  following  the  impulses  of  their  fallen 
natures,  rob  the  gentleman's  orchard  of 
his  most  cherished  finiits :  for  the  rogues, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  always  chose  the 
choicest  and  the  best.  The  garden  was 
surroimded  with  brick  walls   reasonably 
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high ;  but  what  availed  brick  walls  against 
aadadous  descendants  of  Eve  outside,  who 
coveted  the  fruit  within  ?  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  gentleman  watched,  and  that  his 
gardener  patrolled ;  the  boys  watched  the 
watchers,  and  eltided  all  their  vigilance. 
The  proprietor  of  the  garden  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  to  preserve  his  last  apple-tree 
from  depredation. 

In  his  desperation,  he  hoisted  an  enor- 
mous placard  on  the  three  salient  waUs  of 
his  enclosure,  bearing  warnings  of  dreadful 
purport ;  innimierable  spring-guns,  it  was 
announced,  were  concealed  aU  over  the 
garden,  destruction  from  which  was  in- 
evitable ;  and  man-traps  set,  of  so  power- 
ful a  description,  that,  as  some  one  has 
hiunorously  expressed  it,  "if  a  man  got 
caught  in  one  of  them,  it  would  break 
a  horse's  leg !  "  Vain  threats  !  "  Verba 
inania  ! "  The  apples  and  pears  disappeared 
as  before. 

At  last  the  mortified  horticulturist  hit, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  on  a  most  inge- 
nious device ;  he  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  an  illustrated  placard,  which  should  dis- 
play in  a  manner  the  most  striking  and 
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impressive  the  actual  effect  of  one  of  the 
stupendous  man-traps  which  he  had  pro- 
\dded,  or  pretended  that  he  had  provided, 
in  defence  of  his  premises.  To  this  effect, 
he  procured  from  a  London  hospital  the 
fore-leg  of  a  human  suhject,  which  was 
exhibited  the  next  morning  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  ferociously  clasped  by  the  teeth 
of  one  of  the  man-traps  described  in  the 
placard  below  I  This,  he  thought,  would 
effectually  terrify  the  juvenile  marauders 
from  further  aggressions. 

It  was  of  no  use ;  the  boys  laughed  at 
the  exhibition;  and  in  mockery  of  the 
thi-eat,  they  contrived  to  convey  away  the 
amputated  leg,  which  they  packed  up  and 
forwarded  to  the  exasperated  old  gentle- 
man at  Slough,  in  a  hamper.  A^exed  and 
wearied  out  with  the  unremitted  assaults 
of  his  persecutors,  the  poor  horticulturist 
had  serious  thoughts  of  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  county  altogether ;  when, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  chanced  to 
mention  his  misfortime  to  an  old  Eton 
boy,  who  had  more  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  his  former  associates  than  the 
unsophisticated  grower  of  pears  and  apples. 
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and  who,  out  of  compassion  for  his  suflFer- 
ings,  addressed  to  him  the  following  ex- 
hortation : 

"  You  don't  imderstand  the  Eton  boys," 
said  he ;  "  the  more  obstacles  and  dangers 
that  you  throw  in  their  way,  the  more  will 
their  adventurous  spirits  be  roused  to  defy 
and  to  overcome  them.  Take  away  your 
spring-guns  and  your  man-traps,  if  you 
really  have  any  set,  and  remove  all  your 
threatening  placards  from  your  walls, 
which  only  provoke  to  mischief  and  reta- 
liation." 

"  What,  then,"  interposed  the  wretched 
man,  "am  I  to  do  nothing,  but  lose  all 
my  fruit  year  after  year,  without  help  or 
redress  ?  " 

"  Do  this,"  said  the  old  boy ;  "  hang  up 
a  polite  invitation  to  the  Eton  boys,  ad- 
dressed to  them  exclusively,  and  informing 
them  that  they  may  have  free  access  to 
your  garden,  and  eat  as  much  fruit  as 
they  please,  at  all  times,  without  pay- 
ing!" 

The  old  gentleman  pondered  on  this 
counsel,   and   liking   the  conceit,   did   as 
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he  was  advised.  The  next  time  that  a 
marauding  gang  appeared,  the  first  thing 
that  caught  their  eyes  was  the  "paper," 
inviting  them  to  eat  as  much  of  the  fruit 
as  they  pleased,  "  vtithout  paying  !  *' 

"  Confound  the  fellow's  impudence !  '* 
exclaimed  Lackrent;  "do  you  see  that? 
He  says  we  may  eat  his  fruit  without 
paying !  I  '11  he  hanged  if  I  '11  eat  the 
fellow's  fruit  without  paying.  Would  you, 
linden  ?  " 

" No,  indeed,"  said  Linden.  " By  Jove! 
what  does  he  take  us  for  ?  Does  he  sup- 
pose that  the  Eton  boys  eat  people's  fruit 
without  paying  for  it  ?  What  mean  fellows 
he  must  suppose  us  to  he !  It's  an  insult 
to  the  coUege !  " 

"  I  vote  that  we  get  a  lot  of  fellows, 
and  smash  his  windows  for  it,"  resumed 
the  indignant  Lackrent,  who  had  ever 
been  first  and  foremost  in  the  marauding 
expeditions;  "who  cares  for  his  con- 
founded apples  and  pears  ?  When  we 
want  them  we  can  buy  them.  What  are 
we  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bore,"  said  Elmes,  who  was  one 
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of  the  party,"  and  the  fellow  ought  to  be 
well  thrashed  for  his  insolence;   but  it's 

■ 

dear  we  have  no  right  to  spoil  the  garden 
m  the  old  way,  now  that  the  owner  invites 
us  to  walk  in  and  eat  as  much  as  we 
please,  *  without  paying' — ^the  old  rascal." 
And  so  said  they  all.  The  old  Eton 
boy  knew  their  tempers  weU;  they  were 
checkmated ;  they  could  not  take  by  force 
of  arms  what  was  freely  offered — ^there 
was  no  fun  in  that ;  they  could  not  de- 
grade themselves  by  eating  the  man's  fruit 
without  paying  for  it — that  was  a  mean- 
ness not  to  be  thought  of.  Cursing  the 
old  fellow,  his  apples  and  his  pears,  and 
themselves  for  their  disappointment,  they 
returned  back  to  the  school,  re  infectd^ 
and  from  that  time  the  old  horticulturist 
never  lost  an  apple  or  a  pear  by  the  hands 
of  the  Eton  boys ;  the  principle  of  honour 
which  animates  them  preserved  his  garden, 
as  if  it  was  an  enchanted  castle,  from  all 
future  college  marauders ;  and  although  the 
old  gentleman  has  long  since  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  his  premises  are  held  sacred 
even  unto  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  mth  no  small  amount  of  morti- 
fication that  I,  Leander  Castleton,  who, 
as  an  only  son,  had  l>een  considered  an 
important  personage  at  home,  found  my- 
self compelled  in  my  capacity  of  a  fag  to 
perform  the  multifarious  offices  of  cook, 
scullion,  footman,  butler,  valet,  errand-boy, 
shoe-black,  &c. ;  and  although  I  endea- 
voured mth  juvenile  philosophy  to  turn  to 

r 

profit  various  sentences  in  elegant  and  epi- 
grammatic Latin,  implying  that  "use  is 
second  nature,''  and  that  "  habit  reconciles 
us  to  every  tiling,"  I  found  that  in  the- 
present  instance,  the  habit  of  being  fagged 
by  no  means  reconciled  its  practice  to  me. 
But  the  state  of  bewilderment  into  which 
my  new  experiences  at  a  public  school 
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plunged  my  unsophisticated  faculties,  gra- 
duaUjr  subsided  as  time  went  on;  and  if 
I  could  not  accustom  myself  to  fagging, 
and  had  an  invincible  objection  to  take  the 
"  mos  pro  lege"  in  that  particular,  I  found 
in  myself  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  the 
ways  and  usages  of  the  place  in  other  re- 
spects ;  and  especially  as  regarded  cricket, 
football,  boating,  and  shooting ;  but  it  was 
not  until  I  had  gained  more  than  a  year's 
experience  in  all  sorts  of  mischief  and  un- 
lawful practices,  that  I  had  the  boldness 
to  break  bounds  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  latter  most  severely  forbidden  pastime. 
To  the  college  custom  of  "  tick"  also  I 
took  most  kindly  from  the  first ;  indeed  it 
came  to  me  as  easy  and  natural  as  mis- 
chief; it  was  as  if  I  had  been  bom  to  it, 
which  in  fact,  perhaps,  I  was,  if  the  por- 
tents attending  my  entrance  into  the  world 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  as  having 
influence  on  my  future  destiny.  The  air 
of  scorn  also  with  which  the  aristocratic 
Green  major  had  treated  the  idea  of  a 
gentleman  paying  ready  money  for  the 
things  that  it  pleased  him  to  become  pos- 
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sessed  of  dwelt  in  my  memory,  and  like  an 
ill  weed  cast  on  congenial  soil,  it  grew 
apace,  and  flourished  into  an  abundant 
growth  of  evil  habits.  In  short,  the  spirit 
of  "  tick"  possessed  me  like  an  evil  genius, 
and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  which  I  re- 
ceived in  its  progress,  and  the  sufferings 
which  I  endured  from  its  consequences,  it 
continued  to  pursue  me  through  life  as  a 
destined  victim. 

It  is  due  to  myself,  however,  to  say,  in 
mitigation,  that  I  was  surrounded  by  bad 
examples  on  every  side;  the  getting  into 
debt  was  the  habit  of  the  whole  school; 
and  to  this  the  pernicious  facilities  afforded 
by  the  tradespeople  gave  tempting  encou- 
ragement. I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  most  of  the  boys  were  always  in  debt ; 
the  course  was  this :  during  the  current 
half-year  they  incurred  debts  on  the  under- 
standiQg  that  the  tradespeople  were  to  be 
paid  with  the  money  given  to  the  boys  by 
their  parents  on  their  return  to  school  after 
the  holidays  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
half-year;  and  these  debts  were  always 
scrupulously  paid,  although  their  amount 
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in  many  cases  exhausted  all  the  boys' 
pocket-money,  and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
ceeded it.  From  this  prompt  exhaustion 
of  the  exchequer,  however,  it  resulted,  that 
m  order  to  procure  the  same  luxuries  he 
had  to  incur  similar  debts  again.  Thus 
he  was  never  out  of  debt;  indebtment 
became  a  habit ;  gradually  it  assumed  the 
character  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  liis 
existence ;  and  at  last  he  grew  resigned  to 
the  evil  as  one  of  the  ills  of  life,  which 

bovs  as  well  as  men  are  heir  to. 

» 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  having  debts 
without  the  present  means  of  paying  them 
deemed  disgraceful;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  considered  rather  as  the  criterion  of  a 
l)oy's  personal  consequence  and  pecuniary 
means  in  proportion  as  his  debts  were  large 
or  small;  and  I  remember  well  that  in 
this  their  quasi-embryo  state  of  profitable 
debtors,  their  creditors,  the  purv^eyors  of 
tarts  and  cucimibers,  had  a  most  astute 
perception  of  how  far  they  might  go  in 
giving  "  tick"  to  this  or  that  particular  cus- 
tomer according  to  the  degree  of  liberality 
or  indiscreet   profuseness  with  which  his 

VOL.    I.  L 
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parents  or  guardians  were  accustomed  to 
supply  him  with  money,  or,  in  the  tech- 
nical and  expressive  phraseology  of  the 
school,  "  to  pouch  him." 

Thus,  as  I  say,  the  boy  was  always  with- 
out money,  and  always  in  debt ;  so  that  to 
be  in  debt  became  the  habitual  state  of 
his  existence ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
repeat  what  I  have  written  elsewhere,  the 
Eton  boy,  in  pursuance  of  his  training  in 
characteristic  distinctions,  came  at  last  to 
reject  the  definition  of  the  French  philo- 
sopher who  described  man  as  a  cooking 
animal ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  ingenious 
Monboddo,  who  persisted  that  man  was 
originally  of  the  monkey  kind  with  his  tail 
worn  off;  and  regardless  also  of  the  more 
sublime  definition  of  the  poet,  that  man 
was  the  only  animal  with  the  power  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens 
("OS  sublime  dedit  coelumque  tueri'*);  I 
say,  rejecting  all  those  definitions  of  the 
animal  man,  we  determined  on  considering 
his  distinctive  characteristic  to  be  "  an 
animal  who  has  debts." 

With  this  principle  in  the  ascendant, 
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and  seeing  that  the  sons  of  the  noblest  and 
richest  in  the  land  got  in  debt  as  a  matter 
of  course,  no  wonder  that  the  circumstance 
of  being  in  debt  was  taken  as  one  of  the 
diaracteristics  of  a  gentleman;  for  the 
argument  stood  thus:  a  poor  and  mean 
fellow  cannot  get  tick;  ergo^  to  get  tick 
shows  that  you  are  not  a  poor  and  mean 
feUow ;  so  that  tick  is  the  measure  and  the 
test  of  true "  gentility ;  there  exists  then  a 
sort  of  moral,  or  at  least  politic  necessity, 
to  be  in  debt ;  q.  e.  d.  Tick,  therefore,  was 
the  order  of  the  day  at  Eton. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had.  to  reduce 
this  theory,  which  was  vaguely  present  in 
my  mind,  to  practice.  The  money  which 
I  brought  to  school  disappeared  so  rapidly, 
that  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  me  how  it 
went; — but  parties  are  so  expensive.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sensations  which  I 
experienced  one  afternoon  when,  inserting 
my  hand  into  my  breeches  pocket  in  pur- 
suit of  some  stray  coins  which  I  expected 
to  find  there,  I  plunged  it  into  a  vacuum  ! 
The  disappointment  was  so  great — for  I 
abhorred    such    a    vacuum    as   much   as 

L  2 
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Nature  herself  does — ^that  I  could  hardly 
believe  the  fact !  In  my  surprise  I  turned 
my  pocket  inside  out,  although  it  was  in 
the  street  and  in  the  midst  of  the  much- 
frequented  space  that  separated  Mother 
Trott's  from  Thackeray's. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  domicile 
of  the  lady  on  whom  that  affectionate 
appellation  was  bestowed,  was  an  empo- 
riimi  of  fruits  and  other  refreshing  comes- 
tibles which  juvenile  tastes  do  most 
delight  in  ;  and  it  stood  most  invitingly  at 
the  salient  angle  of  the  road  which  aU  the 
boys  could  see  from  the  long  wall,  and 
which  many  must  necessarily  pass  on  their 
way  to  their  dame's  or  tutor's  house.  I 
was  in  this  dramatic  attitude  when  my 
friend  Linden  came  up,  to  whom  I  forth- 
with unfolded  the  cause  of  my  embarrass- 
ment : 

"By  Jove!"  said  I  (we  found  the  hea- 
then deities  very  handy  to  swear  by,  and  I 
readily  adopted  the  practice) ;  "by  Jove ! 
I  thought  I  had  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
but " 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  hiatus  maximfc  de- 
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flendus/'  (That  fellow,  Linden,  was  always 
spouting  his  scraps  of  Latin,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  recollection  of  his  quotation  oc- 
curred to  me  in  after-life  on  a  diflferent 
occasion.)' 

"There's  not  a  shiUing  left!"  said  I, 
pinching  and  shaking  the  folds  of  my 
pocket  with  a  very  disconsolate  air. 

"Then  you  must  go  on  tick,'*  said 
Linden. 

"  How  is  that  done  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  it's  very  easy ;  I'll  iatroduce  you 
to  Mother  Trott ;  I  tick  there  myself." 

It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done;  the 
boy  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  of  age  intro- 
duced the  boy  of  ten  and  a  quarter,  with 
great  gravity,  to  the  aforesaid  Mother 
Trott,  and  I  was  duly  entered  on  the  spot 
in  her  books,  or  rather  on  her  slate,  which 
was  suspended  conveniently  on  the  wall. 
From  that  fatal  hour  I  date  all  my  dis- 
asters. I  had  now  taken  on  myself  that 
distinctive  characteristic  of  man  —  "an 
animal  that  has  debts."  I  was  now  in 
del)t ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
never  been  out  of  it. — Some  describe  their 
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existence  as  having  been  one  long  probar 
tion ;  others  as  one  long  sorrow ;  some 
very  few  as  one  long  enjoyment ;  mine  has 
been  one  long  debt)  and  I  now  see  that 
the  germ  of  that  bad  habit  was  planted  in 
my  early  youth  at  school. 

Those  who  ascribe  the  habit  of  profuse 
and  improvident  expenditure  prevalent, 
among  the  English  aristocracy  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  universities,  do  not  go  -  deep 
enough  into  the  matter ;  in  most  cases  the 
habit  is  formed  before  the  student  goes  to 
the  university ;  it  is  begim  at  the  public 
school ;  it  is  only  practised  on  an  enlarged 
scale  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  temptations  to  vicious  expendi- 
ture in  the  man  are  greater  than  in  the 
previous  boy  ;  in  this,  as  in  other  points  of 
education,  it  would  be  well  if  those  in 
charge  of  om'  youth  would  bear  in  mind 
the  old  adage,  which  is  not  the  worse,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  better  for  being  old — 
"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's 
inclined." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  FEW  months  after  my  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  "  tick,"  being  "  hard  up" 
for  marbles,  my  inventive  £iBM3ulties  were 
stimulated  to  the  realisation  of  a  most 
ingenious  idea,  which  at  first  floated 
vaguely  in  my  mind,  but  which  my  neces- 
sities rapidly  developed;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  which  sometimes  suggests  to  me 
that  Nature  must  have  originally  intended 
me  for  a  banker,  so  vast  and  precocious 
were  my  conceptions  on  the  use  and  value 
of  credit.     The  case  was  this : 

At  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  as 
successive  games  came  into  season,  accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  custom  of  the 
school,  that  highly  interesting  pastime  was 
taken  up  in  its  turn,  called  "  Eggs  in  the 
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Bush."  Tliis  game,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  ingenious  Chinese,  and 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  describe,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "  outer  barbarians,"  is  very 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delightfully 
gambling. 

It  consists  in  holding,  in  one  or  both 
hands,  a  quantity  of  marbles,  the  number 
of  which  it  is  the  other  player's  part  to 
guess.  If  his  guess  be  right,  he  wins  the 
marbles ;  if  wrong,  he  pays  the  diflference 
l^etween  the  number  of  his  guess  and  the 
number  of  the  marbles  which,  it  may  turn 
out, is  contained  in  the  holder's  hand;  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  they  play  at  Eggs  in 
the  Bush  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  only 
there  they  do  it  on  a  larger  scale.  This 
j)rocess  is  repeated  by  the  two  players 
alternately,  like  two  brokers  or  others  with 
Spanish  or  American  scrip,  until  one  of 
them  is  **  cleaned  out."  By  this  happy 
contrivance  the  youngest  boys  at  a  school 
may  be  self-instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
gambling  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Eor  my  own  part,  my  character  being  of 
a  particularly  imaginative  cast,  I  became 
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passionately  fond  of  the  game,  and  Nature, 
in  her  liberality,  having  bestowed  on  me  a 
tolerably  large  fist  of  my  own,  I  practised 
it  most  successfully  with  my  schoolfellows. 
At  first,  I  remember,  I  won  considerably, 
and  I  had  heaped  up  in  one  of  the  drawers 
of  my  bureau  (as  in  a  Frenchman's  strong- 
box), a  prodigious  quantity  of  marbles, 
which  only  excited  my  cupidity  for  more. 
This  treasure  being  deposited  in  its  keep- 
ing-place like  so  much  bullion,  and  occa- 
sionally displayed  for  the  contemplation  of 
envious  admirers,  like  the  gold  and  silver 
bars  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
invested  me,  among  my  schoolfellows,  M'ith 
a  sort  of  **  moneyed"  reputation  as  a  boy 
of  capital,  who  was  able  to  pay  his  way  at 
Eggs  in  the  Bush,  or  in  any  other  pastime 
in  which  the  possession  of  marbles  was 
necessary.  Thus,  when  I  happened  to  be 
without  marbles  in  my  pocket — ^for,  like 
other  rich  persons,  T  used  to  l)e  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  the  boast  of  being  poor — I  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  an  antagonist  with 
whom  I  could  play  "  on  tick,"  my  known 
wealth  affording  me,  in  Uiat  respect, 
unbounded  credit. 
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Wealth  and  credit,  as  I  have  observed, 
have  a  reciprocal  action;  credit  increases 
wealth,  and  wealth  increases  credit.  The 
Bank  of  England  is  not  altogether  an 
invention ;  it  is  a  growth  ; — so  it  was 
ivith  me. 

As  marbles  in  large  quantity,  like  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  were  heavy  and  incon* 
venient  to  carry,  I  frequently  made  uae 
of  the  convenience  of  my  credit  when  I 
walked  abroad,  or  paid  visits  to  other 
boys'  rooms,  to  play  my  favourite  game 
of  Eggs  in  the  Bush  on  tick;  and,  as 
I  occasionally  lost  without  having  the 
ready  marbles  to  pay  with,  I  used  to 
give  a  memorandum  on  a  bit  of  exercise- 
paper,  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  my 
exchequer  when  I  got  home,  amoimting 
to  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  marbles,  or 
more,  as  the  case  might  be.  As  these 
memoranda  were  always  liquidated  with- 
out delay  on  presentation,  they  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  by  my  companions 
as  representatives  of  value  as  good  as 
marbles  themselves,  and  infinitely  more 
convenient  fof  use,  as  being  more  port- 
able ;     so    that    they     became     current 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  lower 
school,  and  performed  the  functions  of 
a  regular  paper  currency. 

In  this  way  there  was  a  floating  amount 
of  notes  passing  from  hand  to  hand  among 
the  public  to  the  extent  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  marbles,  which  I  neglected  to 
take  an  exact  accoimt  of;  all  that  it 
seemed  necessary  for  me  to  do,  was  to 
issue  my  promises  to  pay,  which  I  found 
very  easy  and  agreeable  ;  and  as  I  re- 
ceived, for  the  most  part,  actual  marbles 
for  my  winnings,  while  I  paid  my  losses 
in  notes,  I  rapidly  got  rich,  and  bid  fair 
to  monopolise  all  the  marbles  in  the  school. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflfairs  of  men," 
as  Shakspere  says,  "  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;"  I  may 
say,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  the  exact  point 
of  flood  which  leads  to  fortune  is,  for 
most  people,  very  diflBLcult  to  hit;  how- 
ever, on  tliis  particular  occasion,  I  did 
take  advantage  of  the  tide  referred  to, 
and  grew  amazingly  rich;  positively,  as 
the  saying  is,  I  rolled  in  marbles.  But  I 
must  say  it,  to  my  credit,  that  I  did  not 
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betray  much  of  the  insolence  of  wealth, 
but  took  Fortune's  favours  meekly;  and 
I  had  a  pleasure  in  assisting  boys  who 
had  lost  their  taws,  and  in  lending 
marbles  to  my  friends,  without  interest, 
on  their  own  security. 

I  was  at  this  time  very  happy ;  success 
makes  all  things  around  us,  as  some  one 
has  said,  or  sung,  all  cotilenr  de  rose.  A 
vision  of  immeasurable  tick  uprose  before 
me  !  The  song  of  "  marble  halls"  had  not 
then  been  composed,  or,  doubtless,  I  should 
liave  sung  it  -with  variations ;  but  I  sang 
all  the  other  airs  that  I  knew  from 
morning  till  night — when,  suddenly,  "  a 
change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  song." 
The  wheel  of  Fortune,  which  the  ancient 
mythologists  invented  for  man's  conso- 
lation, cannot,  as  is  well  known,  remain 
at  rest  (indeed,  what  is  the  use  of  a  wheel 
if  it  isn't  to  turn  round  ?)  and  as  I  was, 
at  this  time  of  prosperity,  at  the  top,  it 
followed  as  a  necessity,  that,  unless  the 
wheel  stood  still,  its  revolution  would 
bring  mo  to  the  bottom.  I  found  myself 
there  sooner  than  I  expected  ! 
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There  was  a  fellow  whom  I  used  to 
meet  at   Hexter's    (the   writing-master), 
who  was    a    regular    sap.     I   shall   not 
mention  his  name,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
expose  him  to  the  obloquy  of  an  adult 
community ;  but,  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  was 
always  reading  and   studying;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  school,  he  Avas 
everlastingly  poring  over  his  Euclid,  and 
drawing  strange  and  uncouth  figures  of 
angles,  and  oblongs,  and  rhomboids,  which 
it  was  a  l)ore  to  look  at;  and  although 
he  was  a  little  fellow,  he  was  the  greatest 
dal)   at  arithmetic  in   the  whole    school, 
and  could  not  only  multiply  interminable 
rows   of    figures   by   other    rows   equally 
interminable,  but  he  could  also  multiply 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  other  letters, 
which,  to  my  mind,  at  that  time,  was  as 
incomprehensible  as  multiplying  a  bushel 
of  coals  by  the  fender  and  fire-irons.     He 
used  to  pretend,  too,  that  he  could  find 
out    an    unknown    quantity    by    another 
quantity  Avliich  was  unknown,  and  talked 
a  quantity  of  nonsense  about   a  "  some- 
thing less  than  nothmg"  that  Avas  quite 
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disgusting.  I  little  thought  that  the 
latter  predicament  was  shortly  to  be  my 
OMn !  But  with  all  his  algebra  and 
mathematics,  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
making  Latin  verses  than  a  cow  has  of 
quadrilles. 

Well,  this  fellow — ^we  used  to  call  him 
"  Squarehead," — ^paid  me  a  visit  one  day 
for  my  sins,  when,  as  ill-luck  would  have  ' 
it,  I  was  playing  with  Linden  at  "E^s 
in  the  Bush ;"  and  a  friendly  conversation 
took  place  between  Linden  and  Lackrent 
on  the  amount  of  my  store,  linden 
observing  good-naturedly,  that  it  did  not 
matter  to  me  whether  I  won  or  lost,  as 
I  had  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
marbles  in  the  drawer  of  my  bureau, 
l)esides  the  power  of  issuing  notes  with- 
out limit,  for  which  any  boy  would 
readily  give  marbles,  or  even  taws  and 
allies  (according  to  the  rate  of  exchange), 
to  any  amount. 

Master  Squarehead  looked  on  very  at- 
tentively, and,  as  I  thought,  Avas  taking 
an  interest  in  the  play ;  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  wretch  was  all  the  time  caleu- 
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lating  how  many  marbles  M^re  contained 
in  an  inch  cube,  which  was  the  only  idea 
that  the  game  su^ested  to  his  vulgar 
understanding.  Having  determined  this 
question  satisfactorily  to  his  mind,  the 
creature  transferred  his  calculations  ta 
the  drawer  of  my  bureau,  in  which  I 
kept  my  marbles  like  a  stock  of  bullion, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  my  outstanding 
notes.  I  regretted  afterwards  that  I  did 
not  give  him  a  knock  on  the  head  for 
his  offidousness,  although  it  would  have 
been  of  little  use,  perhaps,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve his  head  was  harder  than  the  marbles 
the  number  of  which  he  was  mercilesslv 
computing. 

Presently,  he  rubbed  his  great  forehead 
with  his  dirty  hand,  and,  as  if  he  was 
speaking  his  thoughts  aloud,  said,  in  a 
reflecting  sort  of  way : 

"  If  one  cubic  inch  contains  so  many 
marbles,  then,  that  drawer  consisting  of 
so  many  cubic  inches,  contains  such  a 
-  number ;  so  that,  taking  the  amount  of 
marble  notes  in  circulation  to  be  such 
an  amount,  there   are    ten  times  and  a 
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fraction  more  promises  to  pay  than  there 
are  marbles  to  pay  them  with," 

"What's  that  you  are  talking  about," 
said  Linden,  "with  your  cubic  inches, 
and  your  mathematical  stuff,  that  you 
are  always  making  us  sick  with  ?  Come 
and  play  a  game  at  'Eggs  in  the  Bush/ 
and  I'll  give  you  first  go ! " 

But  Squarehead,  without  being  at  all 
disconcerted  at  my  friend's  vivacious  re- 
mark, immediately  set  himself  to  prove 
arithmetically,  algebraically,  and,  to  my 
feelings,  most  impertinently,  that  liis  cal- 
culation was  strictly  connect,  averring, 
that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  figures, 
the  nunil)cr  of  marbles  contained  in  tlio 
drawer  in  question  (presuming  it  to  Im? 
full)  could  be  no  more  than  he  had 
computed  from  the  data  admitted ;  and 
also  tliat  the  said  number  presented  a 
proportion  to  the  numl)er  of  promises  to 
pay  extant  which  had  been  avowed,  of 
one  to  ten  (witli  a  fraction) ;  and  which, 
as  the  Avreteh  proceeded  f mother  to  de- 
monstrate, Avould  loavc  the  holders  of  the 
said  notes,  sui>posing  them  to  be  presented 
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next  morning  for  payment,  minus  nine 
marbles  (and  a  fraction)  out  of  ten;  and 
he  defied  us  all,  in  a  very  brutal  manner, 
to  prove  by  figures  that  we  could  come 
to  any  other  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  came  too  soon  1  Square- 
head repeated  his  calculation  to  all  who 
chose  to  question  him,  and  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  demonstrating  it  in  his  dis- 
agreeable way,  by  a  series  of  outlandish 
marks  utterly  unintelligible  to  me  and 
others  at  the  time,  purporting  to  be  an 
algebraic  formula  of  the  fact,  and  the 
truth  of  which  his  hearers  took  on  credit 
more  readily  even  than  they  had  taken  my 
notes.  The  news  si)read ;  ill  tidings  travel 
fast ;  alarm  wa  s  taken  speedily ;  there  was 
a  panic;  the  next  morning  there  was  a 
nm  on  the  bank.  The  quantity  of  notes 
brought  in  for  payment  astonished  me! 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  my  liabili- 
ties !  As  long  as  there  was  a  marble  in 
the  drawer,  the  notes  were  honourablv 
paid ;  but  the  stock  of  marble  buUion  was 
quickly  exhausted,  and  then  arose  a  cry 
'of  long,    loud,    and     deep    vituperation, 

VOL.   I.  M 
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that   I   shall  never  forget  to  my   (lying 
hour. 

The  shouts  of  anger  and  derision  from 
the  angry  troop  were  terrible.  I  was 
assailed  vnth  every  epithet  of  contumely 
that  the  ready  invention  of  boys  could  call 
up  for  my  humiliation.  The  burden  of 
their  complamt  was,  that  I  had  no  right 
to  issue  promises  to  pay,  without  having 
the  material  in  hBJ\d  to  pay  them  with. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  declared,  on  my 
honour,  that  I  did  not  kno^  the  amount 
of  my  promises  to  pay,  or  I  would  not 
have  issued  so  many.  My  creditors  swore 
that  I  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  that 
not  to  know  it  was  only  an  aggi'avation  of 
my  offence. 

I  offered  to  place  my  hoop,  cricket-bat, 
a  broach  of  a  hare  himted  by  hounds, — 
in  short,  all  my  property,  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claims. 

I  was  answered  only  by  a  shout  of 
"  Marbles  ! — marbles  !" 

I  promised  to  write  home  immediately 
to  my  friends  to  obtain  assistance;  but 
my  enemies  only  shouted  out  the  more. 
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"Marbles!"  and  "Gammon!"  with  the 
most  insulting  pertinacity. 

Hemcmed  in  on  every  side,  and  assailed 
with  hostile  cries  from  all  quarters,  I  stood 
like  a  yoting  stag  at  bay ;  but  the  fury  of 
my  assailants  and  the  desperation  of  my 
position  increasing  every  moment,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  come  to  some  prompt 
decision. 

In  that  moment  of  peril,  fortunately, 
I  called  to  mind  a  passage  of  history, 
which  illimiinated  me  like  a  ray  of  light 
in  the  darkness  of  my  despair.  I  recol- 
lected that  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain 
king  discoursed  with  his  minister  on  the 
ways  and  means  of  repaying  a  loan  which 
was  due  to  a  neighbouring  state. 

The  minister  said  there  was  only  one 
difficulty  in  the  way,  but  that  was  an 
awkward  one — "  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  it  with." 

The  king  suggested  more  taxes;  the 
minister  shook  his  head, — "The  people 
were  over-taxed  already."  The  king  pro- 
posed a  loan;  the  minister  objected  that 
no  one  would  advance  a  penny. 

M  2 
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**  We  must  persuade  our  creditor  to 
wait,  then,"  said  the  king.  The  minister 
referred  to  the  last  despatch,  which  in- 
sisted, in  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
their  creditor  could  wait  no  longer. 

'*  Then,  by  Jove!"  said  the  king,  "we 
Avill  go  to  war  Avith  them." 

Happily,  I  say,  this  anecdote  recurred 
to  my  memory  in  the  moment  of  my  ex- 
tremity. Singling  out  one  of  the  most 
vociferous  of  my  enemies,  who  was  con- 
siderably more  than  my  size,  but  who  was 
a  lean  and  himgry-looking  chap,  I  oflFered 
to  fight  him  !  This  spirited  conduct  on  my 
part,  as  it  was  considered  by  the  battle- 
loving  assemblage,  was  received  with  an 
imanimous  huzza,  and  a  ring  being  imme- 
diately formed,  as  well  as  the  smallness 
of  the  space  and  the  crowd  of  spectators 
would  allow,  a  mononiachia^  as  Linden 
classically  termed  it,  took  place,  worthy 
of  Homer's  heroes. 

As  this  fight,  however,  closely  resembled 
that  between  Dares  and  Entellus, — ^as  de- 
scribed in  Book  V.,  line  387,  et  infra,  of 
the  "  jEneid,"— I  shall  not  detail  the  par- 
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ticulars  in  this  place,  but  refer  the  clas- 
sical reader  to  the  graphic  account  of  a 
set-to,  recorded  by  that  distinguished  re- 
porter, Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  state,  that  whether  it 
was  that  despair  inspired  me  with  unusual 
energy,  or  that  my  antagonist  was  only 
lukewarm  in  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
the  involuntary  champion,  and  was  not 
like  me,  who,  being  in  my  ot\ti  room,  and 
in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  my  house- 
hold gods,  might  be  said  to  be  literally 
fighting  "  pro  aris  et  focis,"  the  victory, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  the  smaller 
party,  and  I  remained  master  of  the  field. 

Nothing  captivates  the  imaginations  of 
the  Eton  boys  more  than  personal  prowess, 
and  success  in  feats  of  arms.  My  victory 
on  this  occasion  had  the  same  favourable 
result  that  national  wars  have  sometimes 
had, — it  absolved  me  from  my  debts. 
Lackrent,  who  was  an  admiring  spectator 
of  the  fight,  instantly  proposed,  '*  that  in 
honour  of  the  exploit,  all  the  holders  of 
marble  notes  should  make  a  bonfire  of 
them  on  the  spot," — a  proposition  that 
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was  responded  to  enthusiastically  by  all 
present,  my  beaten  antagonist  generously 
contributing  his  own  securities  to  crown 
the  pile. 

The  impromptu  holocaust  having  been 
duly  celebrated  with  antique  dances,  and 
concluded  with  no  other  accident  than  that 
of  setting  fire  to  one  of  the  tum-up  bed- 
steads, the  multitude  dispersed,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  glory,  including  two 
black  eyes,  and  an  immense  bump  on  my 
nose,  which  Linden  assured  me  gave  me 
a  dignified  resemblance  to  a  noble  Boman. 

It  is  proper  to  record  in  this  place,  that 
after  this  memorable  combat,  I  and  my 
antagonist  became  the  best  friends  in  the 
world, — a  result  which  I  have  almost  in- 
variably observed  to  follow  such  gladia- 
torial encoimters;  and  if  I  had  room  to 
philosophise,  I  might  take  occasion  to 
dilate  on  the  resemblance  between  indi- 
viduals and  nations  in  this  particular,  after 
each  has  had  experience  of  the  other's 
pluck  and  capabilities ;  but  to  return  to 
my  story. 

The  reflections  of  my  solitude,  while  the 
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smart  of  my  hmniliation  and  of  the  pum- 
melling which  I  had  received  were  fresh 
on  me,  were  salutary.  One  thing  I  de- 
termined on  with  mental  resolution,  and 
that  was,  never  to  issue  any  more  notes 
for  marbles !  And  I  resolved  also,  al- 
though I  did  not  see  clearly  how  the 
intention  could  be  accomplished,  never  to 
incur  another  debt;  for  the  **Tick"  on 
the  grand  scale  which  I  had  experimented 
on,  and  which  had  proved  so  signaUy  dis- 
astrous, was  a  bitter  lesson  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Referring,  also,  the  final  consummation 
of  my  misfortime  to  my  fatal  passion  for 
"  Eggs  in  the  Bush,"  I  vowed  never  again 
to  be  tempted  into  any  sort  of  gambling ; 
a  vow  which,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  game  at  "  Odd-iand-evcn,"  or 
such  trifling,  I  religiously  kept. — As  I 
have  enough  fault  to  find  with  myself 
for  other  matters,  I  record  this  to  my 
credit,  for  "  Eggs-in-the-Bush"  is  a  fasci- 
nating game,  and  I  was  sometimes  sorely 
tempted. 

Would  that  I  had  kept  my  other  vir- 
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tuous  resolutions  as  I  did  this!  But 
"  manent  immota  meorum  fata  milii !  " 
The  demon  of  Tick  presided  over  my  birth, 
and  with  the  vicious  tenacity  of  a  judg- 
ment creditor,  continued  for  many  a  weary- 
year  to  keep  his  gripe  on  me. 

To  borrow  a  few  hints  from  the  classical 
dictionary,  I  must  say,  that  when  the 
Pates  took  distaff  in  hand  to  spin  the  web 
of  life  of  Leander  Castleton,  they  must 
have  been  in  a  spiteful  or  capricious 
humour,  for  they  mixed  their  threads  of 
good  and  evil  most  abominably ;  not  only 
did  they  make  the  latter  predominate  in 
a  way  that  was  most  unfair,  but  they  left 
them  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an  inex- 
tricable ravel !  Well  might  it  be  said  of 
liim,  as  it  Avas  said  (**  parv^a  componere 
magnis")  of  the  wanderer  of  the  "-^neid," 
"  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto," 
and  that  he  passed  "  per  varius  casus, 
per  tot  discrimina  rermn,"  with  other 
remembrances  not  necessary  at  present  to 
particularise. 

But  the  length  to  which  these  boyish 
recollections  have  led  me,  although  I  trust 
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that  the  recording  of  them  Avill  not  be 
altogether  without  their  utility,  warns  me 
that  I  must  hasten  to  the  more  important 
transactions  of  maturer  life,  and  show  the 
fetal  effect  which  the  habit  of  Tick,  con- 
tracted in  early  years  at  school,  had  on  my 
future  fortunes. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  the  remainder 
of  my  time  at  Eton,  and  omitting  my 
extended  experience  of  Tick  at  the  Uni- 
versity, I  come  to  the  period  when  great 
changes  took  place  in  my  circumstances 
and  feelings.  The  age  of  boyhood  was 
passed ;  the  cai'eer  of  incipient  manhood 
had  now  commenced;  and  with  man's 
estate  came  man's  cares,  his  passions  and 
his  troubles,  with  all  the  chequered  ad- 
ventures of  busy  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  heart  of  an  Eton  boy,  whose  imagina- 
tion had  been  artificially  cherished  by  the 
animated  descriptions  of  the  lores  and 
intrigues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in 
Homer  and  Virgil,  the  details  of  which 
are  alphabetically  arranged  for  the  stu- 
dent's convenience  in  one  of  the  first 
books  of  the  classics  placed  in  his  hands ; 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  I  say,  that  a 
heart,  whose  natural  inflammabilitv  had 
been  aggravated  by  dint  of  Lemprifere's 
education,  could  have  gone  on  beating  all 
these  years  in  the  regular  and  quiet  way 
which  is  desirable  in  that  excitable  piece 
of  mechanism. 

In  point  of  fact — as  the  confession  must 
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be  made  at  some  time,  it  may  as  well  ]ye 
made  at  once — ^the  heart  of  the  said  Leander 
Castleton  had  experienced  some  violent 
insularities  in  its  motions  at  various 
times,  and  also  some  most  extraordinary 
bumpings,  for  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  account  either  &om  the  pulsific  per- 
turbations produced  by  cricket,  or  rowing, 
or  fencing,  or  himting ;  it  was  something 
different  from  them  all !  In  truth,  it  was 
(at  first)  a  strange  sensation,  although  in 
course  of  time  he  got  used  to  it,  which 
caused  him  to  regard  all  the  amusements 
above  mentioned  in  an  inferior  light,  and 
prompted  him  to  conjecture  that  there 
were  more  curious  things  in  life  than 
youthful  philosophy  ever  dreamed  of. 

But  all  the  casual  and  preliminary 
agitations,  which  are  here  hinted  at,  were 
nothing  compared  with  the  terrible  bump- 
ing that  took  place  on  one  particular  occa- 
sion, which  had  a  most  important  influence 
on  my  future  destiny.  But  here,  upon 
my  word,  I  am  embarrassed;  I  believe 
that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing how   I  feU  down  stairs,  or  out 
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of  the  window ;  but,  really,  I  don't  know 
how  to  describe  hoAV  I  fell  in  love. 

After  all,  I  fancy  that  these  recollec- 
tions are  not  interesting,  except  to  the 
parties  concerned;  but,  certainly,  there 
was  a  novelty  about  my  own  case  which 
may,  perhaps,  form  an  exception.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  events,  or 
rather  this  event,  in  the  singular — ^for  it  is 
an  axiom  of  sentimentalism  that  it  can 
happen  only  once — ^is  the  great  and  im- 
portant accident  which  most  influences  a 
man's  future  destiny ;  and  that,  in  such 
confessions  as  these,  to  say  nothing  about 
such  an  important  matter,  especially  as  it 
has  close  relation  with  the  principal  title 
of  these  pa])ers,  Avould  be  an  mipardonable 
omission. 

I  must  do  violence,  therefore,  to  my 
excessive  modesty,  and  get  through  the 
difficulty  as  well  Jis  I  can. — But  I  must 
first  describe  the  beginning  of  it ;  not  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
the  beginning. 

I  will  explain,  therefore,  briefly,  the 
origin  of  the  family  feud  which  existed 
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between  the  house  of  Castleton  and 


but  I  will  not  prematurely  introduce  that 
inharmonious  name ;  I  will  premise  only, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  there  was  a  family 
feud,  and  that  a  woman  had  nothing  to 
do  Avith  it ;  at  least,  in  the  commence- 
ment. 

It  was  in  the  year ,  but  that  don't 

matter;  it  was  just  before  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age  that  a  small  estate,  about 
seven  miles  from  our  house,  was  to  be 
sold  by  auction.  The  auction,  by-the-by, 
as  I  remember,  was  a  very  lively  affair ; 
the  gentleman  whose  estate  was  to  be  sold 
had  been  ruined  by  I  don't  know  what 
speculation,  and  was  to  be  ^*  sold  up,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  and  had  gone  abroad ;  but 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  no  one 
seemed  to  care  what  had  become  of  the 
extinct  proprietor. 

There  was  a  rumour  of  the  unfortunate 
bankrupt  having  attempted  .suicide ;  all 
the  company  said  it  was  very  shocking; 
and  then  they  set  about  appropriating  the 
spoils  of  the  victim  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  advantageous  manner  to  themselves. 
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Now,  my  father,  who  took  me  with  him, 
had  a  great  desire  to  become  possessed  of 
this  property ;  and  he  had  arranged  with 
his  bankers  for  a  loan  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  it,  intending  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance by  a  fipesh  loan  on  a  mortgage  of 
the  land,  according  to  a  common  practice 
in  such  cases.  As  he  was  much  liked  in 
the  county,  he  caused  his  intention  to  be 
known,  trusting  that  no  one  of  his  Mends 
or  acquaiatances  would  be  so  ungentle- 
manlike  as  to  bid  against  him,  as  it  was 
a  little  bit  of  land  (it  had  a  nice  house  on 
it  besides),  which  particularly  suited  him, 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  his  own 
estate ;  but  an  unexpected  accident  dis- 
concerted all  these  hopes  at  the  moment 
when  he  thought  he  was  successful. 

The  auctioneer,  after  having  expatiated 
on  the  beauties  and  capabilities  of  the 
estate,  which  "  he  was  proud  to  offer  to 
the  competition  of  the  very  respectable 
assembly  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
see  before  him,"  in  a  speech  more  elo- 
quent than  I  conceived  it  possible  to  be 
made  on  such  an  occasion;   and  having 
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pointed  out  advantages  from  its  purchase 
which  its  next-door  neighbours  were  asto- 
nished never  to  have  observed  before, 
flourished  an  ivory  hammer  from  a  sort 
of  rostrum  which  enabled  him  to  overlook 
the  company,  and  invited  us  to  commence 
the  bidding. 

For  some  time  no  one  spoke,  those  most 
coveting  it  endeavouring  to  look  most 
unconcerned — all,  except  my  father,  who 
glanced  round  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
as  if  to  signify  that  all  bidding  against 
him  would  be  useless,  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  the  land  at  any 
cost. 

At  last,  however,  after  a  second  address 
from  the  auctioneer  of  an  earnestness  and 
a  pathos  to  move  the  very  stones — ^be- 
seeching the  company,  almost  with  tears, 
not  to  lose  the  opportimity  of  becoming 
the  fortimate  purchasers  of  an  Elysium, 
the  neglect  of  which  might  embitter,  with 
a  never-ending  regret,  the  remainder  of 
their  comfortless  existence — ^the  biddinsrs 
began. 

When  the  ice  was  oiice  broken,   tlic 
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matter  went  on  merrily,  my  father  bid- 
ding in  an  authoritative  and  decisive 
manner  to  intimate  that  he  would  not  be 
put  doAvn,  and  that  he  regarded  the  bid- 
dings against  him  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  personal  affronts.  At  last,  his  deter- 
mination seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
successful,  when,  just  as  the  fatal  hammer 
was  coming  do^vn,  as  the  auctioneer  said, 
in  a  solemn  manner,  "  Going,  for  the  last 
time !  "  its  descent  was  arrested  by  a  low, 
quiet  voice,  which  pronounced,  amidst  the 
awful  snence,^*Kftv!" 

The  sudden  interruption  produced  a  sen- 
sation among  the  company;  the  auctioneer 
looked  a  little  siu'prised,  and  seemed  to 
question  whether  the  soimd  was  real ;  my 
father  turned  indignantly  to  the  side  from 
Avhich  the  sound  proceeded ;  and  then  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  became  fixed  on 
the  unexpected  bidder. 

He  was  a  little  man,  beyond  the  middle 
age,  dressed  in  a  broA\Ti  coat,  Avith  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters.  His  hat,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  as  he  stood  by  the  table, 
Avas  rather  broad  in  the  brim,  and  he  bore 
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on  his  head   an  indubitable  wig,  wliich, 
moreover,  was  a  brown  one. 

I  am  particular  in  this  description  of  his 
person,  as  he  will  fill  an  important  place 
in  these  Confessions,  as  will  presently  be 
made  evident. 

What  I  particularly  noticed  at  the  time, 
was  his  quiet  and  self*  possessed  air.  He 
seemed  quite  at  ease  with  himself;  but 
there  was  nothing  assuming  or  vaunting 
m  his  manner,  and  there  was  a  something 
in  his  look  and  appearance  which  was 
decidedly  consequential  —  although  his 
drab  breeches  and  gaiters  were  calculated 
to  excite  a  prejudice  against  him.  His 
wig,  too,  was  a  doubtful  affair,  both  in  its 
cut  and  colour.  Altogether,  the  prim  old 
gentleman  did  not  look  like  a  purchaser  of 
estates,  and  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  as  it 
quickly  appeared,  to  every  one  in  the  room. 

The  auctioneer,  who  had  remained  in  the 
dramatic  attitude  of  uplifted  Jiammer  and 
inquiring  look  akeady  referred  to,  gazed 
at  the  little  man  in  the  brown  wig  for  a 
brief  space,  and  then  repeating  the  last 
bidding  made  by  my  father : 

VOL.   I.  N 
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"  Nine  thousand  nine  hundred — gomg 
for  nine  thousand  nine  hundred — going! — *' 

"  Fifty,"  said  the  little  man  in  the 
brown  wig. 

"You  cannot  bid  fifty,"  said  the  auc- 
tioneer to  the  brown  \ng,  for  whom  it 
seemed  he  had  not  conceived  a  profoimd 
respect,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  partly  con- 
descending and  partly  pettish,  as  if  he  had 
been  unnecessarily  interrupted  in  the 
admirable  flourish  with  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  concluding  the  business  of 
the  day  ;  "  if  the  gentleman  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  the  *  conditions  of  sale,'  he  will 
see  that  the  biddings  may  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred." 

The  old  gentleman  received  this  commu- 
nication without  speaking,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe,  without  moving  a  muscle. 

My  father  looked  confident,  and  smiled 
round  to  his  friends,  conveying  the  assur- 
ance that  there  was  no  fear  from  such  an 
antagonist. 

The  auctioneer  began  again : 

"  Goim?  for  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds  .  .  .  ." 
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"One  Imndred,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

My  father  looked  at  the  old  gentleman 
angrily. 

"  You  mean  to  bid  ten  thousand  ?  "  said 
the  auctioneer  to  the  old  gentleman,  to 
make  sure. 

« 

The  old  gentleman  nodded. 

"  Ten  thousand,"  repeated  the  auc- 
tioneer, with  surprise,  looking  at  my 
fether. 

"  Ten  thousand  one  hundred,"  said  mv 
father,  in  a  loud  and  firm  tone,  intending 
to  crush  his  opponent  with  an  emphatic 
demonstration  of  determination. 

"  One  hundred,"  repeated  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

The  contest  was  now  between  this  mys- 
terious stranger  and  mv  father.  The  com- 
pany  looked  on  with  some  excitement,  as 
spectators  of  a  sort  of  duello.  My  father, 
however,  did  not  allow  any  deby  to  give 
rise  to  a  doubt  of  his  determination.  He 
went  on,  therefore,  in  a  louder  voice  than 
l)efore : 

"Ten  thousand  three  hundred." 

N  2 
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"  One  hundred,"  repeated  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

My  father's  anger  now  b^an  to  be 
intensely  aroused;  he  regarded  the  little 
old  gentleman,  that  had  started  up  as  a 
sort  of  demon  between  him  and  his  pur- 
chase, \vith  a  look  of  intense  hate,  when  I, 
partaking  of  his  feelings,  and  seeing  his 
excitement,  whispered  to  him  to  demand 
the  stranger's  name. 

My  father  caught  at  the  suggestion  with 
avidity. 

"  It  is  usual,  Mr.  Auctioneer,"  he  said, 
"  is  it  not,  for  parties  bidding  for  estates  to 
give  their  names?" 

"^rhe  auctioneer,  who  had  his  doubts  of 
the  social  position  of  the  stranger,  and 
who  did  not  like  to  be  losing  time,  and  to 
expose  himself  perhaps  to  ridicule,  iname- 
diately  suggested  to  the  old  gentleman  the 
propriety  of  favouring  him  with  liis  name, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the 
"  highly  respectable  meeting  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  addressing,"  &c.,  &e. 

"  Henry  Hase,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'*  Henry   Hase!"   exclaimed    the    auc- 
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tioneer,  who  was  struck  with  the  well- 
known  name  then  subscribed  to  the  notes 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

"Henry  Hase!"  repeated  my  father, 
who  had  a  positive  remembrance  of  the 
name,  although  he  could  not  bring  to 
mind,  at  the  moment,  where  he  had  seen 
it  before. 

"  Henry  Hase  1  *'  re-echoed  the  company 
on  most  of  whom  the  well-known  signa- 
ture, suggestive  of  crisp  bank  notes,  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect.  "  Is  it,''  thought 
they,  "can  it  be  Henry  Hase  himself?" 
The  curiosity  of  the  company  was  ex- 
treme. 

"  Have  I  the  honour,"  asked  the  auc- 
tioneer, with  a  sort  of  awe,  while  the  com- 
pany listened  for  the  reply  in  breathless 
expectation ;  "  have  I  the  honour  to  speak 
to  the  real  Mr.  Henry  Hase  himself  ?  " 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman; "they  who  have  got  plenty  of 
Henry  Hase's  signatures  may  call  them- 
selves Henry  Hase,  or  anything  they  please. 
Wliat  I  buy  I  can  pay  for ;  and  no  one  can 
say  that    I  ever  bargained   or  bid  for   a 
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cabbage  or  an  estate  without  having  the 
money  in  my  pocket  to  pay  for  it.  That's 
more  than  some  folks  can  say  that  make 
more  show." 

Saying  this,  the  old  gentleman  put  his 
hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat^ 
and  drew  out  a  plain  black  pocket-book, 
of  an  enormous  size,  and  secured  with  a 
piece  of  tape.  Prom  this  receptacle  he 
extracted  a  parcel  of  bank-notes,  one  of 
wliich  he  handed  to  the  auctioneer,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  to  the  signature  at  the 
bottom  : 

"Henry  Hase,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"A  thousand-pound  note!"  exclaimed 
the  auctioneer. 

There  was  a  renewed  sensation  among 
the  company.  A  thousand-pound  note  is 
a  rarity  not  to  be  seen  every  day  of  the 
year.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  it  admiringly, 
and  the  old  gentleman  instantly  rose  a 
thousand  per  cent,  in  public  estimation. 

The  old  gentleman  dealt  out  another 
note  to  the  auctioneer. 

"Another  thousand-poimd  note,"  said 
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that  dignified  functionary,  with  profound 
respect. 

The  old  gentleman  dealt  out  a  third. 
The  company  now  became  intensely  ex- 
cited ;  presuming  that  each  of  the  parcel 
of  notes  which  the  old  gentleman  held  in 
Ms  hand  to  express  the  same  amount, 
here  was  a  man  with  a  large  fortune  in 
Iris  hand  !  Who  was  he  ?  Who  could  he 
be  ?  Was  it  the  god  of  wealth  himself  ? 
Was  the  mysterious  "  Henry  Hase "  a 
myth,  a  fictitious  personage,  a  symbol,  a 
conventional  association  of  letters  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  hieroglyphics  of  a 
Bank  of  England  note  ;  or  was  he  a  real 
personage,  and  now  actually  before  them 
in  l)odily  presence,  the  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  incalculable  wealth  of  the 
great  money-distributor  of  the  empire  ? 

They  now  looked  on  the  person  of  the 
old  gentleman  so  plethoric  of  bank-notes 
with  intense  curiosity,  mingled  with  a 
sort  of  veneration — so  great  and  so  pro- 
found is  the  subserviency  of  respect  which 
the  possession,  or  the  supposition  of  the 
possession,  of  enormous  wealth  commands  ! 
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His  coat,  albeit  that  it  was  brown  and  by- 
no  means  of  a  fashionable  cut,  now  ap- 
peared to  them  superior  to  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  Bond-street  habiliments;  his 
very  gaiters  were  regarded  with  affection ; 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  subdued  spectators, 
his  old  l)rown  vng  assumed  the  character 
of  sublime !  A  man  of  wealth  stood  before 
them ;  of  real  money  wealth ;  not  of  the 
hypothetical  wealth  of  mortgaged  acres, 
but  of  band  fide  ready  money :  —  they 
bowed  themselves  before  Mammon  ! 

V'  Three  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  man 
of  bank-notes,  breaking  the  silence  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  lengthened  s}>eech,  "  will 
more  than  cover  the  deposit  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale ; 
and  I  presume  the  name  of  '  Henry  Hase ' 
at  the  bottom  of  bills  will  be  satisfactory  ?  " 
(the  auctioneer  bowed  his  assent),  "not 
that  I  mind  giving  my  own  name  "  (and 
the  old  gentleman  said  this,  as  I  thought, 
with  a  sort  of  effort) ;  "it's  not  a  bad  one, 
I'll  take  it  on  myself  to  say,  to  be  written 
across  a  bill." 

The  old  gentleman  ceased;  the  crowd 
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murmured  its  applause;  for  words  that 
fell  firoiiL  so  rich  a  maii«  all  felt,  had  a 
hallowed  meamng.  Even  my  father,  I 
ohserved,  was  struck  with  the  quiet  pre- 
dominancy which  the  old  gentleman  had 
acquired  over  the  assembly  ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
at  the  moment  to  bid  further  against  so 
powerful  a  competitor,  or  that  he  had 
alreadv  exceeded  the  sum  which  he  had 
calculated  on  borrowing  for  the  purchase 
of  the  estate,  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  saw 
the  auctioneer's  hammer  descend  for  the 
last  time  in  favour  of  "  Henry  Hase," 
without  any  further  attempt  at  competition. 
Being  filled,  however,  with  so  intense  a 
hate  of  the  successful  competitor,  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  longer  in  his 
presence,  from  the  fear  of  betraying  in  an 
unseemly  manner  the  excess  of  his  morti- 
fication —  ready-money  and  bank-notes 
l)eing  a  principle  in  direct  antagonism  to 
my  father's  habits  and  prepossessions — he 
left  the  room  precipitately,  followed  of 
course  by  me,  and  we  mounted  our  horses 
in  silence  to  return  home. 
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For  the  first  four  or  five  miles  my  father 
trotted  on  briskly  without  speaking  a 
word,  as  if  desirous  of  shaking  off  the 
recent  disgrace  of  liis  defeat  in  having 
been  outbid  by  a  stranger,  in  the  face  of 
the  Avhole  county,  and,  as  it  were,  close  to 
his  own  door.  Then  he  pulled  up,  took 
off  his  hat,  Aviped  liis  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  gave  brief  vent  to  his 
feelings  : 

"Wlio  can  that  \Tilgar-looking  old 
brute  be  ?" 

"  You  mean  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
broA^Ti  wig  ?"  said  I. 

"  Of  coiurse  I  do ;  who  else  should  I 
mean  ?  And  then  the  vulgar  ostentation 
of  pulling  out  that  heap  of  bank-notes ! 
As  if  any  one  could  care  for  his  bank- 
notes !" 

"  No  one  could  care,"  said  I. 

"But  they  did,  though,"  said  my 
father,  suddenly  contradicting  himself; 
"  did  you  see  how  the  grovelling  fools  were 
ready  to  worship  him  for  his  money  ?" 

"  Did  you  remark  his  gaiters  ?"  said  I. 

"  His  gaiters  ! — depend  on  it,"  said  my 
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fiitlier,  ^vith  warmth,  "he  is  some  retired 
cheesemonger,  or  grocer,  or  fishmonger — 
he  had  an  air  of  red-herrings  about  him." 

"His  wig,"  said  I,  "was  very  funny," 

"  Funny  !  it  looked  like  the  cast-oflf  Adg 
of  a  hackney-coachman.  Not  that  I  wish 
to  turn  any  person's  appearance  into  ridi- 
cule, which  is  wrong,  very  wrong ;  and  I 
trust,  Leander,  that  you  will  never  be 
guilty  of  that  impropriety.  But  there  ia 
one  thing  that  I  must  particularly  caution 
you  against,  and  that  is,  not  to  form  any 
acquaintance  with  this  person  if  he  should 
come  to  reside  here,  for  his  appearance  is 
so  decidedly  vulgar  that  I  am  sm-e  your 
mother  would  object  to  it,  and  of  course 
all  his  family  must  be  as  vulgar  as  him- 
self." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I ;  "  but  has  he  any 
family?" 

"  The  devil  a  bit  do  I  care,"  said  my 
father,  spurring  on  his  horse. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  I,  merrily,  as  I  put  mine 
into  a  smart  canter.  On  this  point,  how- 
fever,  I  was  mistaken ; — ^the  man  in  the 
brown  wig  had  a  daughter !      Certainly^ 
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no  one  Avho  asked  the  Etonian  question  of 
"  unde  derivatur  r"  in  relation  to  fiwch  a 
daughter,  would  have  expected  to  be  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  proprietor  of  that  brown 
wig  ! — But  the  introduction  of  a  lady  in 
these  pages  demands  the  respect  of  a  new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Some  weeks  passed  away ;  the  aflfair  of 
the  auction  and  of  the  man  in  the  brown 
wig  had  fkded  from  my  memory ;  and  as 
my  father  never  alluded  to  the  subject — 
smothering  his  iadignation  under  a  digni- 
fied silence — the  circumstance  was  for- 
gotten. 

Indeed,  I  had  been  so  occupied  mth 
preparing  artificial  flies  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  earliest  summer  days  to  fish 
in  a  celebrated  trout-stream  about  six 
miles  from  our  house,  that  I  thought  of 
nothiQg  else; — I  little  thought  of  the 
influence  which  a  fish-hook  was  to  have 
on  my  future  destinies  ! 

But  all  my  adventures  through  life  have 
been  different  from  the  ordinary  com'se  of 
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things.  Some  people  fall  in  love  at  a  ball ; 
some  at  church ;  many  at  a  small  evening 
party,  at  which,  I  have  observed  (espe- 
cially Avhcn  there  is  only  one  yonng  lady 
present),  a  piano  is  a  very  dangerous 
instrument ; — there  is  the  turning  over  of 
the  music,  in  which  the  hands  are  apt  to 
meet  on  the  same  page ;  and  there  is  the 
singing  and  the  sighing  about,  "  My  heart 
with  love  is  beating" — and  all  that;  and 
then  there  are  all  sorts  of  little  oflBlces  to 
be  rendered  to  the  lady-performer  by  the 
gentleman :  altogether,  the  end  may  be  as 
confidently  predicted  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  fate  of  a  moth  fluttering 
about  a  candle. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  accidents,  too, 
that  bring  about  that  state  which  some 
philosophers  affect  to  regard  as  a  mental 
hallucination,  and  Avhich  is  popularly 
called  'M)eing  in  love;" — falling  off  a 
liorse,  or  into  a  river,  or  the  rescue  of  a 
young  lady  from  a  house  on  fire,  arc  all 
well-known  provocatives  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  affinities  \^'hich  prompt 
to  matrimony.     But  the  accident  which 
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befell  me  was  different  from,  all  these ;  in 
short,  it  Avas  all  owing  to  a  fish-hook. 

like  the  man  of  ancient  song,  who  went 
oat  to  shear  his  sheep,  and  came  back 
shorn;  so  did  I,  Leander  Castleton,  go 
out  to  catch  fish,  and  came  ])ack  caught : — 
but  I  must  not  anticipate. 

It  was  in  the  smiling  month  of  May 
that  I  started,  with  the  da\ni  of  the  morn- 
mg,  on  a  walk  of  half-a-dozen  miles  or  so, 
with  my  rod  in  my  hand,  and  a  landing- 
net  over  my  shoulder,  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  air  was  fresh  but  mild,  and 
the  opening  beauties  of  the  landscape 
reminded  me,  as  L  Avalked  along,  of 
the  harmonious  poetry  of  the  Virgilian 
eclogues. 

I  had  been  dipping  into  Izaak  Walton 
the  night  before,  partly  to  draw  informa- 
tion from  that  deep  well  of  thought,  and 
liartly  to  tranquillisc  my  mind  on  the 
subject  of  the  feelings  of  fishes  when 
hanging  on  a  hook — a  point  on  which  my 
mind  occasionally  misgave  me ;  but  as  old 
Izaak  seemed  positive  that  their  sensations 
under  such  circumstances  were  rather  plea- 
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surahle  than  otherwise,  I  considered  that 
any  scruples  which  I  had  might  be  paci- 
fied on  such  authority ;  and  with  respect 
to  bait — ^yhJ — I  determined  to  rest  on  the 
seductive  philosophy  of  that  master  of  the 
Art,  and  "  handle  it  gently." 

Fortified  by  such  piscatory  sophisms,  I 
marched  cheerily  on,  little  thinking  that 
I  was  already  marked  by  the  Fates  to 
present  in  my  own  person  a  hooked  and 
memorable  instance  of  retributive  justice. 

Wlien  I  reached  the  stream,  I  remem- 
bered that  the  best  bend  for  fishing  ran 
past  the  end  of  a  la^vn  attached  to  the 
house,  the  sale  of  which,  with  its  accom- 
panying land,  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
mortification  to  my  worthy  father,  on  the 
occasion  which  I  hav(>  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

I  continued  my  course  thither,  and  not 
expecting  that  the  house  would  be  so  soon 
inhal)ited,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  an 
indecorous  trespass  to  scale  a  low  hedge 
which  formed  one  of  the  boundaries,  in 
order  to  reach  a  comer  which  seemed 
particularly  favourable  for  my  operations, 
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and  which  was  sci'ecned  from  the  view  of 
the  house  by  a  convenient  mound  of  green 
turf,  nearly  six  feet  high,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  stream. 

Here  I  sat  down  to  arrange  my  tackle, 
and  select  an  appropriate  fly  from  my 
magazine. — ^By  the  way,  I  considered  my- 
self an  excellent  judge  of  a  fly;  Linden 
used  to  say  that,  excepting  a  fish,  lie 
never  knew  a  better ; — but  to  continue 
my  story. 

I  sat  still  by  the  side  of  the  stream  for 
a])out  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  where  to  commence  my 
temptations ;  at  last,  seeing  several  rises 
at  natural  flies  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite, 
where  the  stream  was  deepest,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  a  dexterous  cast  without 
moving  from  my  place,  so  as  to  present 
my  fly  to  the  noses  of  the  feeders  in  the 
most  natural  way  possible;  for,  as  all 
fishermen  know,  your  fly  ought  to  alight 
on  the  water  Avitli  the  lightness  of  the 
thistle-down,  and  without  ruffling  the 
surface  so  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
a  warv  fish . 

VOL.    I.  O 
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With  this  view,  therefore,  I  threw  my 
line  behind  me,  so  as  to  take  a  lengthened 
cast ;  when,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  as  I 
withdrew  it  with  a  slight  eflfort,  I  whisked 
a  coquettish  little  straw-bonnet  into  the 
air,  and  at  the  same  time  a  scream  assailed 
mc,  which,  without  the  testimony  of  the 
bonnet,  indubitably  proceeded  from  a 
female  voice ! 

I  instantly  let  drop  my  rod,  and  taking 
the  shortest  cut  to  the  spot  whence  the 
alarm  proceeded,  jumped  on  the  top  of 
the  mound  of  turf,  and  looked  down  on 
the  other  side.  At  the  same  instant  the 
lady  looked  up,  in  no  little  wonder,  doubt- 
less, at  her  bonnet  being  jerked  off  in  such 
an  unceremonious  way, ;  and  so  mysteri- 
ously, too !  as  the  feat  had  been  accom- 
plished Anthout  the  intervention  of  any 
visible  agent. 

In  these  positions  our  eyes  met,  and  for 
a  brief  space  we  surveyed  each  other  ;  she 
bemg  so  much  imder  the  influence  of 
alarm  as,  seemingly,  not  to  have  the  power 
to  move,  and  I  so  much  entranced  with 
admiration,  that  I  feared  lest  any  move- 
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ment  on  my  part  should  scare  away  the 
"  lovely  vision." 

In  truth,  the  lady  was  a  little  discom- 
posed ;  for  it  was  early  morning,  and  she 
was  only  in  an  undress  robe ;  and  her  hair, 
which  was  of  a  raven  black,  had  escaped, 
by  the  sudden  removal  of  her  ]x)nnet, 
from  its  loosely  confining  combs,  and  had 
fidlen  in  long  tresses  over  her  shoulders. 

Whether  it  was  that  there  was  nothing 
ferocious  in  my  aspect,  or  that  the  smile 
wliich  I  could  not  prevent  from  appearing 
(for,  in  truth,  I  was  struck  with  the  ludi- 
crous nature  of  the  accident)  disarmed  her 
of  her  fears,  the  lady  did  not  show  any 
further  disposition  to  scream  out;  but 
after  scanning  my  features  with  much 
earnestness,  she  cast  doAvn  her  head,  and 
hastily  fastened  up  her  hair,  making  at 
the  same  time  an  effort  to  rise;  and  I 
perceived  that  she  was  still  trembling, 
and  that  her  face  and  all  that  was  visible 
of  her  neck  was  covered  with  crimson 
blushes. 

Por  a  second  or  two  I  was  undetermined 

whether  to  withdraw  mv  head  from  the 

it 
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top  of  the  mound,  and  leaA^e  the  lady  to 
r(>tirc  at  her  pleasure,  or  to  proffer  my 
apologies  and  assistance;  but  on  her 
stumbling  a  little  in  making  a  second 
attempt  to  rise,  I  bounded  over  the  green 
wall  that  separated  us,  and  was  by  her 
side  in  an  instant. 

It  was  now  that  she  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perceiving  that  I  was  accoutred 
in  my  fisherman's  dress — ^although  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  my  quality  revealed 
itself  despite  the  homeliness  of  the  cos- 
timic ;  and  as  we  stood  face  to  face,  I,  on 
my  side,  was  better  able  to  observe  the 
form  and  features  of  the  young  lady  on 
wliom  I  had  unv^ittingly  committed  so 
unusual  an  aggression. 

Certainly,  my  eyes  had  never  before 
beheld  an  object  of  such  dazzling  beauty ! 
Her  age  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Her  hair,  as  I  have  already  said,  Avas 
black  as  jet ;  her  eyes  were  so  bright  and 
sparkling  tliat,  positively,  they  dazzled  me, 
and  seemed  to  pierce  me  through  and 
tlirough ;  her — but  why  attempt  to  de- 
scTibe  that  aa  hich  l)affles  all  description  ? 
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The  eflFect  produced  on  mc  by  this  start- 
ling yision,  may  be  imagined  from  the 
&ct  that  it  absolutely  took  awav  niv 
breath;  and  that  I,  Leander  Castleton, 
who  on  most  occasions  had  sometliing 
to  sav  for  liimself,  was  dumb ! 

The  lady  was  dumb  too,  and  we  re- 
mained for  a  minute  or  so  in  this  mutually 
speecliless  state — she  with  her  eyes  cast 
down  on  the  groimd,  her  long  eyelashes 
sweeping  her  cheeks,  and  still  trembling  a 
little ;  and  I  gazing  on  her  ^nth  an  admi- 
ration wliich  was  irrepressible. — We  arc 
not  stocks  and  stones ;  I  fell  in  love  with 
her  dh^ectlv. 

Presently,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head, 
as  it*  she  missed  something  that  she  ex- 
pected to  find  there ;  and  it  was  then,  that 
the  absolute  necessity  for  some  explana- 
tion on  my  part,  acting  on  my  bcAnldered 
senses,  restored  to  me  the  use  of  speech, 
and  I  said  abruptly,  and  with  a  sort  of 
jerk :    . 

"  It  was  the  fish-hook  ! " 

"The  fishhook!"  said  she,  in  amaze- 
ment. 
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"  I  ain  ashamed,"  I  continued,  "  really 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  awkwardness 
and  want  of  thought;  but  how  could  I 
know  that  you — that  any  one  was  there  ? 
It  was  the  hook  at  the  end  of  my  line 
that  caught  your  bonnet ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  must  have  been  very  much  astonished 
— ^but  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it — I  didn't, 
indeed." 

The  young  lady's  countenance,  as  I 
thought,  was  struggling  against  some 
agitation,  as  I  made  this  explanation  with 
an  air  of  the  most  respectful  gravity,  and 
her  bright  eyes  twinkled  and  danced  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  I  began  to 
fear  that  she  was  going  off  into  a  fit ;  and 
so  she  did,  but  it  was  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  repress, 
at  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  incident, 
and  the  solemnity  of  manner  with  which 
I  explained  it ;  but  immediately  checking 
herself,  she  assumed  a  very  reserved  air, 
although  an  involuntary  quivering  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  Ijctrayed  the  risible 
emotions  which  were  agitating  her  within. 

I  began  again : 
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"I  beg  leave  to  express  my  sincere 
regret  .  .  . ''  Here  I  stopped,  for  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  I  by  no  means 
regretted,  an  accident  which  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  me,  irregularly  as  it 
was,  to  so  charming  an  acquaintance;  I 
tried  another  way ;  "  .  .  to  oflPer  my  most 
humble  apologies  ..." 

"  Could  you  be  so  veiy  good,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted the  lady,  "  as  to  offer  to  restore  my 
bonnet?" 

"A  thousand  pardons,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  fetch  it  in  a  moment." 

Saying  this,  I  jumped  over  the  green 
tiu-f  mound  again,  and  looked  about  for  it. 
I  had  left  it  floating  on  the  water  when  I 
heard  the  scream,  offering  itself*  to  any 
trout  or  other  fish  in  want  of  a  bonnet ; 
but  by  some  accident  it  had  got  disengaged 
from  the  hook,  and  had  floated  away  down 
the  stream. 

I  searched  for  it  for  some  time  without 
success,  and  then  returned  to  the  spot 
where  I  ha<l  left  its  owner ;  but  she  was 
gone.  Taking  advantage,  I  presume,  of 
the  shrubs   and   trees  whicli  skirted  the 
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law  ti  Oil  either  side*  and  which  formed  a 
suiwssioji  of  si'reeiis  sdonsr  the  walk  which 
UhI  t*t\uu  (ho  river  to  the  hoiise,  my  goddess 
of  I  ho  sti'eam  liad  vanished!  and  I  was 
lolt  ulouo  tv>  tish  for  consolation  as  I  could; 
tiot  H  Uttlo  mortitied^  it  must  be  confessed, 
i\\  Uh\  iuj:  betHi  eUuleil,  like  a  raw  school- 
box  ,  x\\  such  a  j>n>nusing  adrentiu^. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


Thus  disappointed  of  further  parley,  I 
thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  now  was 
to  fish  for  information.  Who  was  she? 
Where  did  she  come  from  ?  It  never  oc- 
cun'ed  to  me  that  so  angelic  a  creature 
could  be  related  to  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  brown  wig ;  but  the  cu'cumstance  of 
her  being  on  the  premises  at  such  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  argued  that  she  was 
some  inmate  of  the  family.  But  then, 
again,  who  was  she  ? 

I  had  a  mind,  at  first,  to  march  boldly 
up  to  the  house,  and  present  myself  as  a 
visitor;  but  in  that  case,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  announce  myself  by  name,  and 
that  would  be  making  a  formal  affair  of 
it;   and  I   had  in  my  remembrance  my 
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father's  injunction  against  forming  any 
acquaintance  Avith  the  AOilgar  proprietor 
who  had  bought  the  estate. 

Besides,  to  pay  a  visit  at  such  a  very 
early  hour  of  the  morning  would  be  too 
monstrous  a  breach  of  the  etiquette  proper 
to  be  observed  on  such  occasions ;  more- 
over, I  was  a  trespasser ;  and  I  did  not 
like  to  go  through  the  awkwardness  of 
explanation  and  apology ;  and  I  did  not 
know  to  whom  I  might  have  to  make  it, 
or  how  it  might  be  received  by  such  vulgar 
people.  iUtogether  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  hit  on 
some  plan  which  would  afford  me  the 
society  of  the  lady  without  the  incum- 
brance of  the  acquaintance  of  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

As  I  sauntered  on  for  about  a  mile  bv 
the  side  of  the  stream  in  this  contempla- 
tive mood,  the  ^dsion  of  the  black-eyed 
beauty  possessing  me  in  a  w  ay  that  was 
new  to  me,  I  suddenly  spied,  entangled 
among  a  cluster  of  rushes,  the  very  bonnet 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  my  perturba- 
tion. 
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It  was  close  to  the  bank ;  I  stooped 
down  and  rescued  it  from  the  water.  Then 
I  sat. down  and  admired  it;  th^n  I  thought 
of  its  owner ;  then  I  got  up  again,  for  the 
thought  of  those  black  eyes  made  me  rest- 
less, and  I  walked  on  with  the  bonnet  in  my 
hand ;  presently,  I  felt  a^shamed  of  carry- 
ing such  an  article  of  female  apparel  about 
with  me ;  then  I  thought  I  would  throw 
it  away,  or  leave  it  somewhere  hidden ; 
but  I  didn't  like  to  part  with  it ;  and 
then  I  got  angry  Avith  myself,  for  I  didn't 
know  what  the  devdl  to  do  with  it ;  I  could 
neither  part  with  it  nor  keep  it.  It  was 
such  an  awkward  thing.  If  it  had  been  a 
glove  or  a  ringlet  or  a  ribbon  of  some  sort, 
I  could  have  managed  with  it;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  lover  walking  about  Avith 
his  mistress's  bonnet  under  liis  waistcoat ! 

It  was  too  ridiculous  I  I  sat  down 
almost  in  the  humour  to  chuck  the  bonnet 
back  again  into  the  water,  when,  casting 
my  eyes  on  my  landing-net,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  the  very  way 
to  carry  it.  I  immediately  gathered  some 
dry  rushes  from  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  and 
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carefully  coverini^  up  my  acquisition,  now 
becoiuc  mv  treasure,  so  as  to  conceal  it 
from  all  inquisitive  eyes,  I  hastened  home 
to  deposit  it  in  a  place  of  safety. 

All  this  was  very  foolish,  I  know ;  but 
lovers  are  proverbially  silly  when  the  fit  is 
on  them ;  and  as  I  have  promised  to  be 
sincere  in  these  Confessions,  I  will  not  dis- 
guise the  fact,  but  I  will  tell  all  as  it 
hai)pened  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration; besides,  all  such  revelations  as 
these  assist  in  the  study  of  psycholog5\ 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  to  inin  the 
gauntlet,  that  morning,  of  all  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  the  house;  everj^body  was  up 
and  about,  and  all  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ask  questions  of  me  as  to  the 
success  of  my  sport. 

I'irst,  one  of  the  grooms  offered  to  txike 
my  landing-net  from  me,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  heavy,  to  carry  into  the  house;  then  the 
g-ardenei-,  with  privileged  familiarity,  volun- 
teered some  remarks  on  the  monstrous 
great  fish  which  he  presiuhed  I  carried 
ov(H*  my  shoulder;  and  then  the  butler 
expressed  his  i-espectful  satisfaction  at  the 
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result  of  my  morning's  work,  and  offered 
to  carry  the  fish  to  the  cook.  But  the 
worst  of  all  was  my  father,  who  wanted  to 
see  w^hat  I  had  caught ;  and  as  from  the 
bulkiness  of  my  net  he  concluded  that  I 
had  met  with  something  extraordinary,  he 
almost  insisted  on  my  opening  it  for  his 
inspection. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  escaped 
from  him  and  ran  up  stairs  on  some  pretext 
of  hurry  ;  but  my  mother,  as  I  passed  her 
dressing-room,  expressed  in  rather  repre- 
hensible terms  her  sm^prise  at  my  carrying 
the  fish  to  my  bedroom,  which,  she  said, 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  depo- 
siting such  odorous  articles.  At  last  I 
reached  my  own  room,  and  there  without 
delay  I  deposited  my  lover's  prize  in  a  high 
cupboard,  and  then  I  thought  I  was 
secure  ;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise. 

Pi'eseutly  a  servant  came  with  a  message 
from  the  cook  requesting  immediate  pos- 
session of  tlie  i)roduet  of  my  fishing,  in 
order  for  its  due  preparation  for  dinner. 

I  don't  know  verv  well  what  answer  I 
returned  to  this  application,  Init  I  fear  it 
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was  not  a  very  civil  one,  for  I  was  begin- 
ning to  get  chafed ;  it  had  the  effect,  how- 
ever, of  causing  the  man  to  bolt  off  much 
more  precipitately  than  he  came,  and  then, 
in  a  sort  of  pet,  having  bolted  the  door,  I 
was  left  alone.  My  flurry  of  spirits,  I 
remember  was  very  great,  and  it  \ras  some 
time  before  I  recovered  myself  sufficiently 
to  consider  calmlv  mv  future  oourse  of 
action. 

After  a  while,  however,  I  thought  tliat 
the  veiy  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trout- 
stream  which  my  incognita  gladdened  -^nth 
her  presence.  With  this  intent,  and  care- 
fully avoiding  contact  Avith  anyone  who 
might  trouble  me  with  questions,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  stables,  and  ordering 
my  horse  to  be  saddled,  hoped  to  leave  the 
premises  unseen;  but^Fatis  aliter  visum;" 
just  as  I  was  mounting  to  be  off,  a  message 
came  from  my  father  desiring  my  imme- 
diate presence. 

I  should  have  cut  this  knot  by  an  act 
of  filial  disobedience  in  instant  evasion, 
but  the  moment  after  mv  father  himself 
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appeared  in  the  yard,  holding  a  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  looking  angiy. 
He  was  followed  by  a  man  whom  I  imme- 
diately recognised  as  the  mfuiufaeturer  of 
my  fishing-rod  and  tackle,  and  who,  I  had 
a  disagreeable  presentiment,  liad  come  for 
his  "Uttle  bill/' 

"Five  guineas  for  a  fishing-rod !  "  ex- 
claimed my  father,  reading  ^om  the  paper 
as  he  came  forward ;  "  tliree  guineas  for 
flies!  and  I  don't  know  hoAv  much  for 
a  landing-net  !  I  never  heard  of  such 
charges  !  Leander,  how  is  this  ?  I 
thought  you  had  paid  for  these  things 
long  ago  ?  " 

"  Oh !  "  said  I,  taken  unawares,  and 
not  knowing  well  what  to  say ;  *'  I  forgot 
it — quite  forgot  it.  Come  another  time," 
said  I,  to  the  man ;  "  and  you  shall  be 
paid." 

"  Not  these  prices,"  said  my  father, 
glancing  at  the  bill  again ;  "  they  are  quite 
monstrous ! " 

At  the  word  "monstrous,"  the  ire  of 
the  man  of  fishing-rods  began  to  kindle 
as  he  felt  that  his  honour  was  at  stake ; 
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and  he  protested  in  vehement  terms,  tliat 
the  charges  were  so  moderate  that  it 
was  a  question  if  he  got  a  shilling  by 
them  ;  throwing  in,  at  the  same  time, 
some  deprecatory  remonstrances  about 
**  large  family  "  and  "  long  credit,"  as 
make-weights  against  the  sum  total. 

"  I   won't  allow  it,"  said  mv  father; 

"  Leander,  fetch  these  things,  and  let  me 

see  them ;  its  abominable  for  tradespeople 

to  impose  in  this  manner  on  young  people. 

T  Avill  look  into  this  matter  mvself." 

I  hesitated  a  little   at  this  command 
but   my   father   cut   the  matter  short  by 
preceding  me  to  my  room ;  for  liis  anger 
against  the  man  who,  lie  considered,  wa^ 
attempting  to  practise  an  imposition   on 
me,  was  fairly  roused ;  and,  in  Ids  excit^.- 
ment,  he  seemed  determined  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands. 
"  The  fishing-rod  ?  "  said  he. 
I  produced  the  fisliing-rod. 
"The  flies?'' 

'*  Here  are  the  flies,"  said  I,  displaying 
t^undiy  cards  on  which  they  were  symme- 
trically arranged,  in   gaiuly  colours,  cal- 
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Ciliated  to  attract  buyers  at  least,  if  they 
would  not  deceive  fishes. 

"  The  landing-net  ?  " 

"  The  landing-net !  "  said  I,  "  the  land- 
ing-net I — oh !  I  must  have  left  the  land- 
ing-net by  the  river." 

"  You  did  not  do  that,"  r^oined  my 
father,  "  for  you  passed  me  with  it  on  your 
Moulder." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  said  I,  **  why,  where  could 
I  have  put  it  ?  " 

I  looked  about  the  room  in  a  most  in- 
nocent way  ;  but  my  father,  proceeding  in 
a  more  methodical  manner,  at  once  opened 
the  cupboard-door,  and  seizing  it  with  his 
hand,  liore  it,  with  the  otlier  apparatus, 
unrelentingly  down  stairs. 

"  It's  very  light,"  said  he,  "  for  the 
quantity  of  fish  that  seems  to  be  in  it !  " 

"  No  wonder,"  thought  I ;  but  my 
heart  was  very  heavy;  and  I  had  most 
disagreeable  sensations  as  to  the  discovery 
that  was  to  come  next. 

Bearing  these  trophies  into  the  hall,  my 
father  proceeded  to  examine  the  articles 
setiatim,    at    which    liis    displeasure    in- 

VOL.  I.  ? 
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tioii,    lie   proiioiiiK-cd   tlie 

shainct'LiUy  overcharged,   t 

termined,  he  declared,  that 

induce  him  to  pay  for  then 

The  man,  on  the  contn 

they  were  dirt  cheap  at  t 

swore  that  he  would  not  al 

and  the  altercation  ended 

in  a  rage,  chucking  the  3 

one  ])y  one,  accompanying 

appropiiate,  but  by  no  m( 

remark  on  the  man's  hones 

him  with  an  oath,  which  wat 

from  the  heathen  mytholog 

devil,  and  to  take  his  trump 

him. 

As  mv  fatbpr  inTn/^i  «-.— - 
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wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene  as 
quickly  as  possible — ^my  own  desire  to  the 
man  that  he  would  quietly  acquiesce, 
trusting  to  my  ingenuity  to  presene  from 
the  profanation  of  his  vulgar  hands  the 
only  article  that  was  precious  to  me. 

With  this  furtively  conveyed  desire  on 
my  part,  he  had  the  ready  Ant  to  comply, 
not  doubtini'  that  when  the  son  was  free 
from  the  "  governor's"  interference,  the 
matter  would  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 
He  turned,  therefore,  though  rather  sulkily, 
to  go  aAvay,  and  he  had  got  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  hall,  when  my  father,  who 
seemed  determined  to  be  disagreeable  that 
morning,  vmexpectecUy  called  him  back. 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  "  you  need  not  carry 
awav  Leander's  fish  tliat  he  has  been  at  so 
much  trouble  to  catch.  Open  the  net," 
he  continued,  to  one  of  the  servants,  for  all 
this  passed  in  the  gi'eat  hall,  through 
Avhich  tlie  domestics  Avere  constanth' 
coming  and  going;  "open  the  net,  and 
let  us  have  the  fish ;  that  is  Leander's 
property  at  any  rate,  for  he  caught  it." 

Here  was  a  pretty  dilemma  for  me  ! 

V  2 
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The  man  flung  the  landing-net  pettishly 
on  the  stone-floor : 

"  There's  not  much  in  it  worth  taking 
away,  for  that  matter,'*  said  he. 

I  thought  otherwise.  I  was  in  a  cold 
sweat.  Let  those  who  have  ever  been 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  exposure, 
judge  of  a  lover's  feelings  ! 

"  It's  no  matter,"  said  I,  with  a  very 
red  face,  "  let  the  man  have  the  fish ;  it 
will  be  some  recompense  for  his  trouble." 

But  on  this  point,  also,  my  father  chose 
to  be  obstinate ;  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  him  that  morning ;  he  in- 
sisted on  keeping  the  fish;  and  here  he 
found  an  ally  in  my  mother,  who,  hearing 
angry  words,  had  joined  the  group,  and 
who  now  agreed  with  my  father, — as  she 
was  happy  to  agree  vnth  him,  she  said, 
wherever  she  could  find  occasion,  —  de- 
'Claring  that  she  had  conceived  a  particular 
fancy  for  having  the  very  fish  that  her 
dear  Leandcr  had  caught  that  day  for 
dinner. 

There  was  neither  retreat  for  mo  nor 
hope!      Tlie  time  was  past  when  some 
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heaiheacL  deity  might  have  interposed  to 
avert  the  coming  catastrophe !  The  inex- 
orable John  the  footman,  the  instrument 
of  a  still  more  inexorable  fate,  with 
horrible  alacrity  proceeded  to  disen- 
cumber the  fish  of  its  covering  of  rushes, 
whUe  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  net 
with  inquiring  wonder,  to  see  what  so 
curiously-shaped  fish  as  that  could  be. 

The  last  rush  was  removed — at  that 
moment  I  did  not  care  a  rush  for  mv  life 
— and  the  footman's  vulgar  fingers  clutcli- 
ing  a  rose-coloured  ribbon,  drew  forth  the 
contents,  and  holding  it  out  at  arm's 
length  in  a  most  officious  way,  displayed 
a  woman's  bonnet ! 

"  Crimini !  "  said  the  man  of  fishing- 
rod,  with  a  rascally  chuckle. 

"  My  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  my  mother. 

"  What  the  devil's  the  meaning;*  of 
this  ?  "  said  my  fiither. 

Tliere  was,  as  the  French  say,  "  a  sen- 
sation." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  re- 
peated my  father,  exchanging  looks  with 
my  mother,  and  doubtless  suspecting  that 
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I  hail  been  catchiug  iisli  that  seemed 
evidently  contraband !  "  Leander —  .  .  .  ." 
But  Leander,  at  this  revelation,  so 
mortifying  to  liis  heart  and  his  pride,  had 
disappeared  through  a  side  window,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  existence  ])y  becoming  food  for 
the  fishes  in  the  iK)nd,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  RUSHED  down  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
left,  where  it  was  shaded  by  the  trees,  and 
bounding  oyer  an  invisible  fence  Avhich 
separated  the  end  of  the  garden  from  a 
meadow,  made  my  way  to  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes  by  the  side  of  a  pond.  There  I 
abandoned  myself  to  despair. 

Tliere  was  something  so  intensely  mor- 
tifying in  the  exposure  Avhich  I  had  suf- 
fered of  my  heart's  secret — before  the 
ser\ants  too  ! — ^that  I  thought  I  should 
never  be  able  to  recover  it,  nor  dare  to 
.look  anybody  in  the  face  again.  I 
pictured  to  myself  all  sorts  of  scenes, 
Avhich  my  active  imagination  conjured 
up,  full  of  the  world's  derision  of  me  for 
carrying  about  a  bonnet,  of  all  things  in 
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the  world,  as  a  lover's  token  of  his  mis- 
tress !  And  then  the  laughing  eyes  of  my 
unknown  would  seem  to  look  at  mc  with 
a  mocking  expression,  which  I  could  not 
bear ;  and  how  to  face  mv  father  and 
answer  his  inquu'ies,  I  did  not  know! 
And,  although  my  mother  would  say 
nothing,  I  kncAv  that  she  would  smile  as 
she  looked  at  me,  and  talk  at  me  to  her- 
self, wliich  would  be  quite  wretched  to 
endure  ;  and  altogether  I  felt  my  existence 
was  too  miserable  to  be  borne. 

I  was  too  young,  perhaps,  to  contem- 
plate seriously  any  suicidal  act ;  besides, 
young  as  I  was,  I  had  conceived  a  great  con- 
tempt for  those  Avho  fly  fi'om  the  burdens 
and  duties  of  life,  although  great  pains 
had  been  taken  with  mc  in  my  more 
boyish  days  to  admire  that  passage  in  . 
Plutarch  descriptive  of  the  death  of  Cato. 
But  I  A^  as  ver\'  A^Tctched, — and  the  pond 
was  handy;  I  peeped  into  it  as  I  lay; 
had  it  been  a  clear  and  pellucid  well, — or 
a  piece  of  Avater  of  Avhatever  depth,  fed  by 
a  bubbling  fountain  ; — or  liad  there  been 
any  thing    poetical    about    it,   I    miglit. 
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perhaps,  have  been  tempted  ;  but  the  fact 
was,  it  was  very  muddv ;  and  the  feet  of 
the  cows  had  poached  the  soft  ground  on 
all  sides,  and  it  liad  an  unpleasant  green 
and  pea-soup  look,  revolting  to  my  feelings. 

Besides,  I  observed  two  or  three  fat 
frogs  peeping  from  the  margin  of  the 
water  with  a  waggish  air,  as  if  curious  to 
learn  my  intentions.  This  last  circum-^ 
stance  disconcerted  me,  and,  in  truth,  put 
me  a  little  out  of  temper,  for  the  little 
bloated  wretches  seemed  to  b<3  laughing  at 
me,  and  I  looked  about  for  some  stones  to 
punish  their  impertinence.  As  I  i-aised 
up  my  head,  I  saw  my  lather's  above  tlie 
hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow, 
bobbing  up  and  down  at  a  quick  rate,  by 
which  I  knew  tliat  he  was  riding  at  a  brisk 
pace,  and  that  probably  he  had  some 
business  to  transact  at  a  distance. 

The  ground  being  so  far  clear  to  the 
house,  I  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter :  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
a  little  tired  of  my  position ;  for  the  grass 
was  rather  damp,  and  the  effect  of  my 
morning's  walk   beginning   "  to  tell,"    I 
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be^camc  ovorv  inomont  more  and  more 
forcibly  reuiiiuled  tliat  I  had  not  had  my 
br(}akfast, 

"  Notliing  adds  more  to  the  pangs  of 
unrequited  love,"  as  some  writer  not 
veiy  romantically  has  observed,  "  than  the 
pangs  of  an  empty  stomach ;  "  and,  indeed, 
I  have  obseiTed  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
istence in  life,  that  the  converse  of  this 
philosophic  axiom  holds  good  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive sense ;  for  it  is  a  truth,  that 
p(3ople  arc  always  better  al)le  to  bear  a 
grief  under  easy  circumstances  than  the 
contrary ;  which  is  the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  ludrs  to  the  property  of  deceased 
relations  in  numerous  instances  so  soon 
recover  from  the  affliction  in  which  such 
bercavals  are  calculated  to  cast  them. 

However,  Avithout  centering  into  any 
metaphysical  disquisition  on  that  point, 
the  fact  Avas  T  was  very  hungry ;  and 
when  I  ent<ired  the  breakfast-room,  ha^ang 
first  rcyconnoitred  the  inside  through  the 
window,  to  Ix*  sure  that  it  was  empty,  I 
must  confess,  I  Avas  more  pleased  at  the 
moment  to  behold  a  cold  round  of  beef, 
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\vliicli  the  forethought  of  my  excellent 
mother  had  prepared  for  me,  than  my 
imknown  divinity  herself — so  differently 
are  we  affected  by  the  same  objects  on 
different  occasions. 

Having  refreshed  myself  with  beef  and 
ale,  my  spirits  rose  considerably,  and  I 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  recent  revela- 
tion  of  the  bonnet  ratlier  in  a  ludicrous 
than  a  serious  light;  and,  as  my  con- 
fidence revived,  1  became  seized  with  a 
violent  desire  to  learn  how  the  lady  her- 
self considered  it ;  although,  from  the 
merriment  Avhich  she  had  not  been  able 
to  repress  at  the  time,  I  had  little  fear 
of  meeting  Avith  implacable  resentment 
in  that  quarter.  With  this  view,  I  went 
up  stairs  to  change  my  fisherman's  clothes 
for  a  more  appropriate  dress  of  ceremony, 
when,  on  entering  my  room,  to  my  ex- 
treme surprise,  I  l)eheld  the  identical 
bomiet  carefully  deposited  in  an  elegant 
box  on  my  toilet-table  ! 

I  guessed  in  a  moment  to  whose  con- 
siderate thought  I  was  indebted  for  this 
kind  attention  to  my  feelings,  and  I  felt 
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intcTviev/    with    its    iinknc 
and  the  sight  of  it  fumis 
reason  for  calling  on  her; 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  mo: 
proper  than  to  wait  on  he: 
restore  her  property,   and 
a[K)logies  and  explanations  t\ 
from  me  for  my  startling 
her  person. 

I  remember,  tliat,  notwitl 
impatience  to  be  off,  I  was 
than  usual  in  arranging  my 
day;  but,  before  I  started, 
that  it  would  be  politic  to 
explanation  which  I  knew  w< 
for  bv  the  home  authorial* 
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ment  of  the  bonnet  in  the  landing-net, 
more  to  my  love  of  fun  than  anything  else, 
and  assuring  her  that  my  perturbation  at 
its  discovery  had  been  caused  only  by  my 
fear  of  being  made  an  object  of  ridicule 
before  strangers. 

In  this  explanation  my  prudent  and  ex- 
cellent mother  very  kindly  acquiesced ;  and 
as  she  wisely  forbore  making  any  remark 
likely  to  wound  my  feelings,  and  instead 
of  smiling,  looked  serious,  I  was  embold- 
ened to  observe,  that  it  would  only  be  an 
act  of  proper  politeness  on  my  part  to  call 
on  the  disbonneted  one  to  restore  her  pro- 
perty to  the  lady ;  and  to  make  an  apolog}' 
in  a  more  formal  manner  tluin  mv  hasty 
mterview  >vith  her  bv  the  side  of  the  river 
had  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  offer. 
This  I  said  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  as  if 
I  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  only  wished  to  do  the  correct  thing. 

My  mother  paused  for  a  few  moments 
before  she  answered  me,  and  then  in  a 
quiet  way,  she  suggested  that  it  was  awk- 
ward, rather,  was  it  not  ?  not  to  know  the 
name  of  the  person  on  whom  one  made  a 
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iiicoiu cnitMUH' ;   l)iit  upon 
r('iiieiul)er  the  name,  il*  ] 
it ;  nor  did  I  see  that  it 
as  it  was  the  ladv  Avhom 
to  see  and  not  the  old  gei 
to  that,  I  added,  it  would  1 
fish  out  the  name  from  th 
the  lodge,  or  to  inquire  ; 
tages,  or  of  the  laboiu'in, 
vicinity;    no  doubt,  the  y 
weU  known. 

"  Are    vou    sure,"   aske 
"  that  it  was  a  young  lady 
and  not  some  inferior  perso 
— the  hour  of  the  morning  ^ 
for  young  ladies  to  be  abroi 

"  Oh  !  a«  to  that,"  I  sai 
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looked  at  her  particularly,"  said  I,  in  a 
careless  way ;  "  and  really  I  am  not  sure- 
that  I  should  know  her  again." 

"  She  was  young,  I  tliink  you  said  ?" 

"  Ahout  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  perhaps 
rather  seventeen  than  eighteen ;  I  should 
sav  between!" 

"  Did  you  obseno  her  figure  ?" 

"  A  beautiful  figure ;  rather  tall  than 
otherwise,  and  slender;  there  was  some- 
thing very  pleasing  in  her  figui-e." 

"Dark  or  fair?" 

"  Not  dark ;  and  vet  slie  eertainlv  is  not 
what  vou  call  fair ;  a  sort  of  a  clear  broAMi 
— ^that  is,  a  tinge  of  bro>Mi ;  I  think  I  like 
that  style  of  complexion  better  than  any 
other."' 

"  She  is  a  brunette,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  tliat  's   it,   a  brunette ;   but  tiie 

handsomest  brunett<^  vou  ever  saw ! " 

« 

"  And  her  eyes?" 

"  Her  eyes  were  a  beautiful  hazel— a  dark 
liazel ;  very  bright ; — positively,  they  Averc^ 
like  two  stars — I  think  I  never  saAv  such 
beautiful  eves ! " 

"  Hex*  hair  was  black,  I  dare  say,  to 
match  ?  " 


V»   X  \   ».  ' 


*'  Slic  (lid  ]i()1  \v(':n*  a  \ 
"'  A   wiy;  1    good  heave 
could  you  tliink  of  such 
you  don't  suppose  she  ii 
the  old  gentleman  in  th( 
I  saw  at  the  sale !    It's  m 
her  hail'  is  as  black  as  jet- 
down  over  her  shoulders, 
the  statue  of — of — I  d^ 
statue ;  and,  in  truth,  she 
a  statue  at  all,  for  she  di( 
cold  like  marble — rather 
but,  indeed,  I  never  in  my 
gined  such  a  beautiful  piet 
"  You  seem  to  have  he 
accurately  imjwessed  on  3 
paused  for  a  moment) — ^b 
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exoeUent  mother ;  but  as  I  did  not  know 
exBCtlj  what  reply  to  make,  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  desired  my  horse  to  be  brought 
round. 

I  thought  there  was  a  sort  of  smile  on 
the  man*s  face  as  I  gave  this  direction,  but 
as  I  thought  my  manhood  required  me  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  for  I  was 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  I  regarded  hun 
with  rather  a  stem  countenance,  to  make 
him  imderstand  that  I  would  allow  of  no 
jesting  with  me;  and  after  assuring  my 
mother  again  and  again  that  my  only  de- 
are  was  to  acquit  myself  of  an  obligation 
incumbent  on  a  gentleman,  and  that  I 
would  just  walk  my  horse  over  and  be 
back  to  dinner,  I  departed  with  a  grave 
and  unconcerned  air;  but  as  soon  as  I 
turned  the  comer  of  the  plantation,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  my  horse 
showing  an  inclination  for  a  i-un,  I  let  him 
have  his  own  way,  and  I  galloped  over  the 
ground  that  separated  me  from  tlic  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  trout -stream  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

"WTien  I  arrived  at  the  bend  of  the  river 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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which  was  the  scene  of  my  morning's 
adventure,  I  pulled  up,  and  deliberated  a 
little  as  to  who  I  should  ask  for  and  what 
I  should  say;  and  as  I  could  not  easily 
settle  those  points  to  my  satisfetetion,  I 
thought  I  would  ride  down  to  the  river's 
bank  and  look  at  the  water  to  assist  me  in 
my  deliberation.  As  I  put  my  horse  to 
a  slight  leap  over  a  low  hedge  in  order  to 
gain  a  meadow  between  the  river  and  the 
road,  I  caught  sight  of  a  slender  female 
form  passing  doAvn  the  walk  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden-hedge  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; and  presently  I  observed  another 
figure  following  at  a  slower  pace,  and  as 
it  seemed,  as  well  as  my  glimpse  through 
the  trees  and  shrubs  allowed  me  to  judge, 
of  rather  a  bulky  appearance,  and  with  a 
labouring  and  heavy  tread,  very  different 
fipom  the  light  and  elastic  step  which 
marked  tlie  younger  one — Avho,  some  sym- 
pathy told  me,  was  the  one  I  was  in 
search  of. 

My  heart  began  to  bump  immediately, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  dis- 
mounted from  my  horse  and  led  him  down 
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towards  the  river;  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  convenient  bough  of  a  tree  by  the 
side  of  the  hedge,  I  fastened  liis  bridle 
to  it,  and  advanced  on  foot  to  make  my 
observations. 

When  I  reached  the  margin  of  the 
stream  I  stopped,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  I  could  go  no  further;  and 
while  I  was  thinking  what  to  do  next, 
the  sound  of  voices  struck  mv  ear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  thick  hedge,  and  I  became 
an  unintentional  listener  to  a  conversa- 
tion which  in  a  few  moments  interested 
me  too  powerfully  to  allow  mc  to  with- 
draw my  attention. 


Q2 


CHAPTER  3 

**  It  was  here,  was  it  ?'* 
was  very  shrill,  and  oc 
and  harsh;  "londerthisl 
on  earth  it  was  left  staii 
than  I  can  imagine — exce 
It  was  here — eh  ?  " 

"This  was  the  place/ 
voice,  in  a  sweet  and  rath 
which  I  instantly  recogi 
my  heroine  of  the  momii 
was    the    most    melodiou 

llOQVrl   f  'M'-.r        -fX^r.^       Z 
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fellow  ?  (The  fellow  ! — ^the  deuce  take  it, 
thought  I,  who  can  that  old  cat  be?) — 
and  how  was  it  that  you  didn't  see  him 
l)efore  ?  and  why  didn't  you  come  back  to 
the  house  directly  ?    Eh  ?" 

"  I  did,  aunt ;  I  ran  back  directly ;  but 
I  was  so  frightened  at  first  I  couldn't 
move.  Think  of  having  one's  bonnet 
whisked  off  one's  head  and  not  to  know 
how !  It  was  enough  to  frighten  any 
one ;  and  when  I  looked,  there  he  was, 
staring  down  at  me  !" 

"  Frightened  indeed !  I  should  like  to 
see.  the  man  that  would  frighten  me! 
Was  the  fellow  very  frightful,  then  ?  Some 
poacher,  I  suppose;  and  trespassing  on 
om'  grounds,  too!  I  odly  msh  I  could 
catch  hold  of  him  !  What  was  the  fellow 
like,  eh  ?" 

"  Indeed,  aunt,  I  don't  know ;  I  never 
looked  at  him;  that  is,  I  couldn't  help 
looking  at  liim — ^l)ut  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't 
know  him  again !" 

"That's  a  pity.  K  I  could  only  find 
liim  out,  my  brother  should  have  him 
put  in  gaol — ^the   fellow !      (Thank   you. 


tliiiik  li('  was  not   more 

t\\oiitv/' 

I. 

"  A   young    man !    eh 
dence!     But  what  a  dre 
such   a   boy — {hoy!   thou 
should  like  to  give  it  to  hx 
should  be  so  young  and 
break   into   peoples'   gror 
the     daughters    of    respc 
Some  low  young  rascal. 
He  ought  to  be  pimished- 
and  whipped.     (Thank  yc 
Couldn't  you  givfl  some  des 
that  he  might  be  appreh 
clothes  had  he  on,  eh  ?" 

"  ReaUy  I  didn't  look  \ 
think  he  had  on   a   sort 
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round  his  neck,  and  his  shirt-collar  hung 
down  loose — I  think  it  looks  better  that 
way  than  stuck  up  straight  ....'* 

«  Eh  ?*' 

"  And  he  had  on  a  white  hat  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  you  seem  to  have  observed  all 
that  very  carefully ;  perhaps  you  can  tell 
what  sort  of  a  looking  person  he  was. 
Did  he  look  like  a  ruffian,  or  what,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  aunt;  not  at  all  like  a 
ruffian; — " 

(I  began  to  get  more  interested  at  tliis 
place.) 

"  Ruffians  are  dark  black-looking  men, 
but  he  was  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  and  very 
handsome  eyebrows — that  is,  I  don't  mean 
handsome,  but  well-shaped — such  as  you 
see  in  pictm'cs." 

"  He  must  be  some  low  person,  or  he 
never  would  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
trespass  on  a  gentleman's  private  grounds 
that  way;  some  young  poaching  fellow, 
I'm  thinking." 

"  I  don't  quite  think  that,  aunt ;  in- 
deed I  rather  tliink  he  is  a  gentleman, 
for  I  observed  his  hand  was  very  soft." 
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"  His  what  ?  liis  hand  !  how  ? — ^his  hand 
soft!  and  pray,  Miss,  how  came  you  to 
know  that  the  fellow's  hand  was  soft,  eh  ?" 

"It  was  when  he  raised  me  up,"  said 
the  "Miss,"  in  a  timid  voice;  "indeed, 
it  wasn't  my  fault.  I  was  so  Mghtened 
that  when  I  tried  to  get  up  I  fell  down 
again,  and  the  gentleman  jumped  over 
the  mound  in  an  instimt,  and  raised  me 
up,  and  it  was  then  that  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  his  hand;  but  as  you  ask  me, 
I  must  say  that  it  did  not  feel  to  me 
Avhat  I  suppose  is  a  conmion  person's 
hand.  I  remember  the  old  gardener  held 
me  by  the  hand  once  when  I  leaned  over 
the  pond  to  reach  a  Avater-lily,  and  his 
hand  didn't  feel  at  all  Ukc  that !  " 

"I  only  Avish  I  had  been  near  him! 
He  should  have  felt  my  hand!  I  would 
have  boxed  the  fellow's  ears  for  his 
impudence !  But  you  must  have  given 
him  encouragement.  Miss — you  must — 
or  he  never  Avould  have  taken  such  a 
liberty.  You  don't  know  how  to  repress 
those  fellows.  Do  vou  think  he  would 
have  dared  to  take  me  by  the  hand  ?" 
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"Oh,  no,  aunt,"  repKed  the  other,  Avith 
a  promptitude  and  ingenuousness  that 
made  me  snule  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge ;  "I  am  sure  he  wouldn't — ^but 
then  it's  so  different  .  .  .  ." 

"  So  different.  Miss — how  ?  eh  ?" 

"  I  mean,  aunt,  that  you  know  how  to 
look  at  people  so  severely ;  but  I  am  only 
a  young  girl,  remember,  and  of  course  am 
more  easily  frightened.  But  I  assure  you 
he  was  a  gentleman — I  am  sure  of  that." 

**  How  can  you  be  siu'e  of  that.  Miss, 
when  you  never  looked  at  him  ?  eh  ?" 

There  was  no  reply  made  to  this,  and 
the  aunt  went  on. 

"But  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
inquired  into.  We  must  put  a  stop  to 
these  trespassers,  whoever  they  may  be; 
and,  as  to  this  one — gentleman,  as  you 
call  him,  but  I  don't  believe  it — do  you 
think  you  should  know  his  features  again 
if  you  saw  them?" 

"  Oh,  aunt,  I'm  sure  I  should !  There 
was  a  something  about  them — a  certain 
air — a  sort  of  look  that  he  gave — I'm  sure 
I  shall  never  forget  them !" 
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"What?  Were  they  so  very  fero- 
cious ?" 

"Ferocious!  Oh,  aunt,  what  an  ex- 
pression! They  were  anything  but  fero- 
cious ;  that  is,  I  only  just  glanced  at  them 
when  he  firightened  me  at  first — and  really 
I  don't  think  I  should  know  him  again  if 
I  saw  him — ^but  thev  were  not  at  all 
ferocious." 

"**  WeU,  Miss  Lavinia,  this  is  a  matter 
which  I  don't  exactly  understand ;  but  we 
will  set  the  constable  to  inquire  about  it ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain — ^you  have  lost 
your  bonnet ;  and  it's  well  if  you  have  not 
.  .  .  ."  (here  she  mumbled  something  to 
herself  as  she  walked  towards  the  house, 
which  I  could  not  catch),  and  was  fol- 
lowed, as  I  surmised,  by  her  niece ;  for  I 
heard  the  rustling  of  another  step,  and 
presently  there  was  a  profound  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  light  ripphng  of  the 
water  as  it  broke  over  a  shallow  by  the 
bend  of  the  stream. 

At  least,  thought  I,  I  have  learnt  her 
name.  Lavinia !  a  pretty  name ;  but  rus- 
tic— decidedly  rustic.    Some  secret  convic- 
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tion  whispered  to  me  that  I  had  learnt 
something  more,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
lovely  Lavinia's  replies  to  my  own  in  my 
ocxnyersation  with  my  mother.  The  sensa- 
tions to  which  these  thoughts  gave  rise 
were  exquisitely  pleasurable ;  and  I  retired 
to  a  secluded  spot,  amidst  the  shelter  of  a 
duster  of  trees,  to  meditate  and  to  indulge 
in  the  delicious  reveries  which  they  sug- 
gested, unseen  and  undisturbed. 

The  image  of  the  aunt,  however, 
although  I  had  not  seen  her,  arose  to  my 
imagination  as  a  formidable  personage; 
and  I  hesitated  to  present  myself  at  the 
house  from  a  sort  of  fear  that  possessed 
me  of  encountering  her  questions  and  per- 
haps her  repulses.  Besides,  the  words 
that  I  had  already  heard  afforded  me 
abundant  matter  for  contemplation. 

I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  postpone 
my  \dsit  for  the  present,  until  I  had  deter- 
mined how  best  to  propitiate  the  female 
Cerberus,  who  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
of  aunt  and  duenna  to  my  divinity :  and  as 
the  ground   on  the  opposite   side  of  the 
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river  belonged  to  another  property,  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  circuit  to  a  ford  about 
half  a  mile  lower  down,  and  surv^  the 
premises  from  that  quarter;  hoping  that 
some  accident  might  bring  the  beautiful 
liavinia  again  into  view,  and  trusting  to 
my  own  ingenuity  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  her. 

Tlie  part  of  the  river,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
servcid,  which  was  opposite  the  garden 
where  my  adventure  of  the  morning  took 
place,  was  not  broad  but  deep ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  before  the  close  of  my  ride, 
the  communication  which  I  desired  was 
brought  about — more  suddenly  than  I  ex- 
pected— ^by  an  accident  that  was  appro- 
priate to.  the  name  of  Leander  which  I 
bore,  but  which  threatened  consequences 
not  less  fatal  than  those  which,  in  times  of 
yore,  befell  the  swdmrner  of  the  Hellespont. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

• 

Notwithstanding  my  usual  impetuo-^ 
sity,  I  walked  my  horse  doAvn  to  the  ford 
slowly;  for  the  recent  conversation  of 
which  I  had  been  the  unpremeditated 
auditor  had  given  rise  to  new  and  pleasing 
hopes ;  and  I  felt  a  desire  for  leisure  and 
quiet  to  analyse  my  feelings.  Even  the 
interruption  of  leaping  over  one  or  two 
hedges  and  ditches  discomposed  me,  and 
I  experienced  a  sort  of  irritation  which  is 
apt  to  beset  one  when  any  obstacle  inter- 
venes to  disturb  one's  musings. 

Various  conflicting  thoughts  assailed 
me.  I  felt  a  glow  of  vague  delight  as  I 
dwelt  on  the  words  uttered  by  the  beau- 
tiful "  Lavinia ;"  and  at  the  same  time  I 
was  dissatisfied  with   myself  for  having 
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come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  as  a  list- 
ener— ^unintentional  as  it  was — in  a  way 
that  might  be  considered  mean  and  sur- 
reptitious. Then  I  began  to  speculate  on, 
who  "  Lavinia"  was.  "Was  she  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  gentleman  in  the  brown  wig, 
against  whom  my  father  had  conceived  so 
violent  a  prejudice  at  the  sale  ?  More- 
over, the  brown  wig  had  positively  outbid 
him,  and  bought  the  land  as  it  were  from 
under  his  very  nose ;  and  the  iudignation 
which  so  signal  an  affront  excited  still  fes- 
tered in  my  father's  breast,  and  he  felt 
more  mortified  than  he  cared  to  express  at 
having  been  thwgjted  in  a  favourite  pro- 
ject by  a  stranger  of  seemingly  no  preten- 
sions— except  a  strength  of  purse,  which 
my  father  heartily  despised. 

Besides,  some  instinctive  feeling  told  me 
that  the  characters  of  my  father  and  him 
of  the  brown  \ng  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  the  latter  priding 
himself  not  only  on  his  possession  of  an 
abundance  of  those  much-coveted  repre- 
sentatives of  wealth  bearing  the  signature 
of  "  Henry  Hase,"  but  also  on  his  custom 
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of  paying  ready-money  for  what  he  bought 
— ^a  practice  which  was  altogether  opposed 
to  my  worthy  father's  habits  and  predilec- 
tions.—  Altogether  I  by  no  means  felt 
confident  of  the  smoothness  which  the 
parties  concraned  very  naturally  desire 
should  accompany  aflTairs  in  which  the 
heart  is  engaged ;  and  I  began  to  be  tor- 
mented with  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
are  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  nascent 
passion. 

As  I  revolved  these  thoughts— having 
passed  through  the  stream  at  the  ford 
almost  without  being  conscious  that  the 
water  rose  as  high  as  my  legs — I  foimd 
myself  opposite  the  green  bank  which  had 
been  the  witness  of  my  morning's  ad- 
venture. 

There  was  no  creature  in  sight;  so 
silent  and  still  was  all  around  me  that  the 
garden  and  the  country  about  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  uninhabited;  and  I  expe- 
rienced a  strange  feeling  of  loneliness  as  I 
passed  slowly  on  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
— I  did  not  like  to  stop,  lest  it  should  look 
particular,  and  as  if  I  had  some  design  in 
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taking  that  course,  whicli,  as  I  said  to  my- 
self, I  certainly  had  not ;  why  might  I  not 
ride  that  way  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

I  naturally  turned  my  Uead,  however,  in 
the  direction  of  the  garden;  and  indeed 
the  house,  or  rather  cottage — ^that  is  to 
say,  a  house  in  the  cottage  style — ^was  a 
picturesque  object  enough.  As  I  looked, 
I  thought  I  heard  cries  which  resembled  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  I  pulled  up,  rather 
surprised,  to  listen;  for  it  was  not  the 
hunting  season,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  the  reason  of  it.  Pre- 
sently the  sounds  came  louder  to  my  ears ; 
and  then  I  distinguished  the  shouts  of 
men  and  boys  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  to  my  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  female  form  came  suddenly  into  view — 
as  thougli  attracted  by  curiosity  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  imusual  tumult. 

I  had  hardly  time  to  recognise  the  form 
of  her  whom  I  most  longed  to  see,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  large  dog  of  suspicious 
aspect  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  scram- 
bled through  the  hedge  and  made  its  way 
into  the  garden,  pursued  at  a  little  dis- 
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tance  by  a  crowd  of  country  people,  who 
kept  on  shouting  with  all  their  might, 
"  Mad  dog !  mad  dog ! "  to  the  extreme 
terror  of  the  hunted  animal ;  for  certainly 
the  violent  vociferations  of  the  pursuers 
were  enough  to  drive  mad  and  make 
fdrious  either  man  or  beast  of  the  sanest 
and  most  pacific  disposition.  To  my  hor- 
ror, I  beheld  the  dog,  which  bore  all  the 
signs  of  fiiry  and  madness,  rush  on  to- 
wards the  terror-struck  Lavinia,  who  stood 
direotly  in  its  path. 

Stimulated  by  the  desire  to  save  her 
from  a  dreadful  death,  and  disregarding 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  pass  on  horse- 
back through  a  stream  of  gi'eat  depth,  and 
with  precipitous  banks  on  both  sides,  I 
gave  the  spur  to  my  horse  and  dashed 
into  the  water. 

To  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  it  is 
said,  is  a  most  disastrous  pliglit ;  but  let 
me  be  allowed  to  say,  that  to  be  over  head 
and  ears  in  deep  water  is  no  joke  either. 
This  reflection  I  made  afterwards,  for  at  the 
moment  the  consciousness  of  "  LaWnia's  '* 
danger  took  away  all  sense  of  my  own, 
VOL.  I.  R 
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and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of  mounting 
tlie  opposite  bank  in  time  to  prevent  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  now  I  could  see 
wais  imminent.  A  few  seconds  sufficed  to 
cross  the  stream ;  but  when  I  reached  the 
opposite  side,  I  became  aware  of  the  im- 
possibility of  surmounting  the  steepness  of 
a  bank  which  it  was  impracticable  for  my 
horse  to  climb  from  the  water. 

By  a  desperate  effort,  however,  he  got 
his  fore-legs  on  the  firm  grass  of  the 
margin,  and  made  violent  struggles  to 
raise  himself  up ;  but  it  was  a  feat  not 
possible  to  be  accomplished.  His  eflforts 
and  struggles  were  in  vain.  He  snorted 
and  groaned,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  could  sit  on  his  back ;  and  all  the 
while  I  was  in  an  agony  at  the  sight  of 
the  dog  rushing  on  the  poor  girl,  whom 
fright  rendered  motionless  and  helpless, 
when  my  struggling  horse  making  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  gain  the  bank,  turned 
over  backwards  into  the  river. 

All  this,  which  takes  some  time  in  the 
naiTation,  occupied  only  a  few  seconds  in 
its    action.      I   remember  only  a  fearful 
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shriek,  wliich  struck  mv  ears  with  terrible 
import  as  I  was  immersed  in  the  water ;  T 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  disengage  one  of 
my  feet  from  the  stirrup,  when  I  felt  my- 
self overwhelmed  by  a  tumultuous  rushing 
of  waters  about  my  ears,  and  then  all  was 
a  blank ;  I  was  senseless. 


R  2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

When  my  consciousness  returned,  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  strange 
place ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
make  out  what  had  happened  to  me  :  my 
predominant  sensation  was  a  strong  taste 
in  my  mouth  of  gin  and  peppermint. 

It  seems  that  I  had  been  stripped,  and 
placed  l)etween  warm  blankets,  and  that 
all  the  means  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  had  been  had 
recourse  to  for  my  resuscitation  without 
effect.  The  only  surgeon  near  had  been 
sent  for,  but  he  was  absent  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  county  ;  I  was  lying,  there- 
fore, as  one  presumed  to  be  dead,  or  at 
least  waiting  to  be  pronounced  so  by  com- 
petent   medical    authority;    and    as    my 
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i-ecovery  was  unknown  to  those  who  had 
placed  me  where  I  was,  I  became  for  a 
second  time  an  imintentional  auditor  not 
only  of  some  posthumous  comments  on 
myself  as  "  the  deceased,"  but  of  a  dia- 
logue that  put  me  in  possession  of  some 
family  secrets  both  curious  and  interesting. 

The  curtains  of  the  bed  on  which  I  lay 
were  closed ;  but  I  presently  became  sen- 
sible, from  a  suppressed  whispering,  that 
others  were  in  the  room  who,  I  guessed, 
had  been  sent  to  watch  my  corpse;  and 
my  conjecture  was  confirmed  as  the  voices 
1>ecame  gradually  raised,  by  the  following 
characteristic  conversation : 

"  You're  sure  he's  dead  ?"  said  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  from  some 
elderly  female. 

"Trust  to  me  for  that,"  replied  a 
second ;  "I  tried  him  only  just  now  when 
you  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  glass.  If 
there's  life  left,  there's  nothing  like  a  drop 
of  gin  or  such-like — ^for  the  gentry  I  use 
brandy  when  they  give  it — to  rouse  it  up. 
For  it  stands  to  reason,  as  I  always  say,  if 
there's  any  of  the  vital  spark  ia  'em,  the 
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spirit  will  make  it  flare  up — only  with 
them  as  is  drownded  I  give  a  little  more 
because  of  the  water,  which,  in  course, 
weakens  it  in  proportion ;  and  if  so  be  as 
there's  life  left,  then,  as  I  say,  the  corpse 
can't  but  swallow  it ;  that's  my  test." 

This  was  said  in  a  snuffling  tone  of 
voice,  indicative  of  the  vocation  of  the 
speaker;  and  it  seemed  from  a  gurgling 
sound  which  followed,  and  the  gentle  clink 
of  a  glass,  that  my  attendants  were  not 
unprovided  with  the  usual  requisites  calcu- 
lated to  cheer  the  spu'its  on  such  occasions. 

There  was  a  gentle  smacking  of  lips 
after  tliis,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  last 
speaker  was  heard  again. 

"  And  so  you  don't  know  who  the  poor 
young  gentleman  is  ?  "Well,  to  be  sure ! 
And  how  unfortunate  that  your  master 
isn^t  at  home !  Oh  !  dearee  me !  Well — 
as  you  say,  it's  very  shocking!  and  so 
yoimg,  too !  I  declare,  I  never  felt  so 
downhearted  and  faint  before  —  and  the 
many  corpses,  too,  and  some  of  them 
lovely  ones — ^that  I  have  sat  and  watched 
byl" 
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"Take  another  glass,"  said  the  other, 
who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  the 
patroness  an^  dispenser  of  the  cordial ; 
"there's  nothing  more  harmful,  as  I've 
heard  say,  than  the  smell  of  a  dead  corpse ; 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  the  drink,  Mrs. 
Fogrum  (who,  I  presumed,  manifested 
some  coyness  at  the  invitation)  it's  as 
mild  as  milk,  and  it's  out  of  missus's  own ' 
cuplK)ard." 

"  What  1  does  Miss  livy  keep  a  private 
store,  and  so  young  as  she  is !  Well !  I 
never  should  have  thought  it !" 

"  Miss  Livy  ?  No !  I  mean  Miss 
M'Dragon ;  she's  master's  sister — ^that  is, 
his  late  wife's  sister;  it's  she  who  keeps 
everything  in  order !  It's  not  Miss  Livy 
that  is  my  missus  yet,  although  I  am  her 
nurse^ — ^that  is,  was — ^for  she  is  too  big  now 
to  be  nursed  except  by  a  husband;  and 
between  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Fogrum,  that's 
what  she  wouldn't  be  disinclined  to ;  but 
poor  thing  !  it's  little  of  that  she's  think- 
ing of  now  !  But  as  to  the  cordial,  it's 
out  of  her  aunt's  own  cupboard." 

"  AYell,  to  be  sure !     I  must  say  that  the 
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old  lady  is  a  judge  of  what's  good ;  a  shade 
too  much  of  the  niint,  perhaps ;  it  covers 
the  taste  for  the  gentry;  But  it's  very 
comforting!" 

''  She  takes  it  for  the  qualms,  aa  she 
says;  hut  Lord  love  ye,  Mrs.  Fogrum, 
take  care  not  to  call  her '  old '  lady ;  it's 
her  tendcrest  point ;  and  people  are  apt  to 
turn  rusty  a  bit  when  you  tread  on  their 
corns,  you  know." 

"  Trust  me  for  that ;  I  never  give 
offence,  not  I,  to  the  living  nor  dead. 
Only  lialf  a  glass  more,  if  you  please, 
ma'am.  Well,  never  mind ;  as  youVe 
filled  it  up,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  waste  it. 
So  Miss  Livy  takes  on,  does  she  ?" 

^'Desperate!"  replied  her  nurse  and 
confidant ;  "  nothing  can  be  like  it  I  Such 
crying  and  sobbing  I  never  did  see  be- 
fore !  And  Miss  livy  is  not  one  of  the 
crying  sort,  neither,  not  by  no  means,  but 
all  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  laughing  at 
everytliing.  But  now  she  talks  of  nothing 
but  dying  for  grief,  although  she  never 
saw  the  young  gentleman  before,  to  my 
knowledge.    He  was  a  good-looking  young 
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man  though;  and  gkls,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Fognim,  will  be  girls."  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fogrum  acquiesced  by  an  affirma- 
tive grant.  .  .  . 

"  And  to  be  sure,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Miss  livy,  he  never  would  have  been 
brought  in  here,  for  the  aunt  wanted  him 
to  be  taken  into  the  stable,  seeing  that  he 
was  all  so  wet  and  covered  with  mud  too  ; 
but  Miss  livy  insisted,  and  would  have 
her  way  this  time,  and  all  that's  been 
done  almost  has  been  by  her  direc- 
tions ;  you  wouldn't  have  thought  so 
young  a  thing  had  so  much  sense,  only  to 
l)e  sure  it  was  I  that  brought  her  up,  as 
I  may  say ;  and  it  has  been  as  much  as 
ever  I  could  do  to  keep  her  away  out  of 
the  room,  only  as  I  told  her  it  wasn't 
proper,  which  to  be  sure  she  couldn't  but 
fed ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  tell  her  every 
mmute  what  was  doing  ;  and  when  I  told 
her  that  it  was  all  over,  and  that  the  poor 
yoimg  gentleman  was  gone  for  certain,  she 
fainted  right  away,  and  I  feared  almost 
that  she  was  gone  too.  But  she  came  to 
herself  again  after  a  bit,  and  there  she  is, 
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lying  on  her  bed  in  her  own  room,  and 
a-crying  and  a-sorrowing  so,  that  it  makes 
one's  heart  bleed  to  see." 

"Well  to  be  sure,  it's  very  shocking  for 
tliem  as  isn't  used  to  it;  but  what  a 
mercy  that  the  dog  didn't  bite  her  1 " 

"No  thanks  to  him  that  lies  there," 
rejoined  the  nurse;  "you  see  I  had  it 
from  the  gardener,  who  was  told  it  by  the 
man  that  was  digging,  and  he  was  just 
resting  a-bit  on  his  spade,  and  saw  the 
whole  of  it." 

"  And  how  did  it  all  happen,  pray  ?  I 
heard  say,  as  I  came  along,  that  the  poor 
young  lady  was  slRckingly  bit  all  over, 
and  was  raving  mad  already  ;  and  that  she 
barked  dreadful." 

"Not  mad,"  replied  the  nm'se,  "but 
only  overcome-like,  as  needs  was,  seeing 
that  she  might  have  been  devoured  by  the 
horrid  animal  before  any  one  came  to  help 
her ;  but  you  see  it  was  this  way,  as  the 
gardener  told  me.  The  dog  came  nmning 
at  her  all  mad  and  covered  with  froth, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  poor  Miss 
Livy  shrieked  out,  *  Save  me  !  save  me  I ' 
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but  he — ^there — instead  of  saving  her,  was 
fidghtened  himself,  and  tried  to  save  liis 
own  life,  and  he  made  his  horse  jump  into 
the  water,  and  so  he  was  drowned ! " 

"  Well,  to  be  sure !  But  I  thought  the 
young  gentleman  Avas  riding  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  ?" 

"  That  couldn't  be ;  because  for  Avhy  ? 
He  galloped  into  the  river  to  save  himself 
firom  the  dog,  as  the  gardener  says,  and 
you  know  mad  things  are  always  afraid  of 
the  water." 

"  True,"  said  the  watcher  of  corpses. 

"And  there,"  resumed  the  niu'se,  ''  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  should  be  safe : 
Imt,  poor  mortals  as  we  be,  we  never  know 
what  is  best  for  us !  And  so  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  say,  was  drownded !" 

"  DroAvnded  he  is  sure  enough,  poor 
young  gentleman,"  ejaculated  the  other 
with  a  sigh. — "And  I  must  say,  who 
ought  to  know  it  and  have  watched  so 
many,  that  he  makes  a  beautiful  corpse ! 
And  don't  you  know  who  he  is,  and  who 
he  belongs  to  ?  " 

"That's  what  missus  wanted  to  know. 
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But  there's  no  name  in  his  pockets  nor  on 
his  linen — only  his  'nitidis  L.  C." 

"L.  C?  What  does  that  stand  for? 
But  the  coroner's  'quest  will  find  out  all 
that  of  course,  as  their  duty  is.  WiU  the 
doctor  be  here,  do  you  think,  soon  ? — ^Who 
knows  ?  perhaps  he  might  bring  him  to 
life  again !  Those  doctors  do  such  things 
now-a-days !  Not  that  I  should  be  agin 
it,  though  it  would  interfere  with  my 
business ;  but,  as  I  say,  I'm  sure  I  wish 
the  poor  young  gentleman  could  be  alive ; 
only  he's  dead,  that's  certain ;  and  I  hope 
ma'am,  that  you  will  put  in  a  good  word 
for  me  that  is  a  lone  woman,  for  I  came  at 
a  minute's  notice,  and  neglected  every 
individual  thing  that  I  had  to  do  at  home 
for  the  sake  of  doing  a  pleasure  to  your 
missus  and  Miss  Livy,  and  a  body  must 

live,  let  otlier  people  die  ever  so 

But  it's  a  shocking  thing,  and,  as  I  say, 
I  never  did  feel  so  faint  at  heart  in  all 
my  life  before." 

**  Take  another  glass,  Mrs.  Fogrum ;  it's 
always  allowed  to  refresh  oneself  a  little 
in  a  sick  room,  let  alone  a  dead  one  as  we 
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may  say;  help  yourself;  it  makes  me 
quite  melancholy  to  see  you  look  so  sad 
and  out  of  spirits." 

"  There's  no  more  in  the  bottle,"  replied 
that  respectable  functionary  in  a  dolorous 
voice,  occa^oned  doubtless  by  the  griev- 
ous nature  of  her  occupation  in  watching 
the  spiritless  condition  of  the  bottle  as 
well  as  of  the  defunct ;  "  but  don't  fetch 
any  more  for  me;  I  am  quite  asliamed 
that  you  should  have  the  trouble ;  besides, 
I  don't  want  any  more ;  I  don't  indeed ; 
but  if  you  will,  could  you  oblige  me  so  far 
as  to  let  me  have  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar, 
and  ever  so  little  hot  water — ^boiling  if 
you  please  ma'am;  unless  it  quite  boils 
it  don't  take  the  cold  out  of  one's  heart ! 
and  sure  mine  is  cold  enough,  as  is  natu- 
ral; for  it's  weary  work,  that  it  is,  to  sit 
watching  dead  corpses  all  one's  life — that 
is  when  one  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  job — 
for  business  seems  to  me  to  get  worse  and 
worse  every  day  .  .  .  ." 

Here  her  voice  dropped,  as  her  associate 
retired  to  seek  for  further  consolation  from 
her  missus's  cupboard,  and  she  fell  into  a 
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low  maundering,  in  which  *'  business''  and 
'^corpse"  were  indistinctly  audible;  and 
in  a  little  time,  wearied,  as  it  seemed, 
with  watching  for  the  return  of  the  con- 
siderate nurse,  a  heavy  breathing,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  loud  snoring,  (which  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  was  a  most  imprudent  act 
of  giving  way  to  her  feelings,  for  it  was 
enough  to  wake  the  dead,  as  the  saying  is,) 
announced  that  my  guardian  was  asleep. 

I  raised  myself  up,  and  peeped  cau- 
tiously through  the  closed  curtains.  With 
one  arm  resting  on  the  table ;  the  fingers 
of  the  recumbent  hand  still  affectionately 
encircling  the  pedestal  of  the  wine-glafis, 
the  much-enduring  Mrs.  Fogrum,  over- 
come by  her  feelings,  was  buried  in  pro-» 
found  repose.  Saving  the  measured  sounds 
which  proceeded  from  that  most  expansive 
and  professionally  ruby  nose,  all  was  still 
in  the  room  and  in  the  house. — I  debated 
with  myself  for  a  brief  space  what  to  do 
under  circumstances  that  were  novel  and 
embarrassing ;  for  I  was  in  the  unsophis- 
ticated condition,  between  the  blankets, 
of  Adam  before  the  fall ; — and  I  could  not 
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see  my  clothes  anywhere  about ;  altogether 
it  was  a  position  that  famished  matter  for 
serious  contemplation. 

The  room,  I  observed,  was  darkened  by 
the  shutters  being  partially  closed,  as  was 
decorous  and  proper ;  but  there  was  light 
enough  for  me  to  ascertain,  from  the 
appearance  of  a  (h'essing-gown  hanging 
from  a  peg  near  the  door,  and  a  boot-jack 
standing  conveniently  at  hand,  that  I  was 
in  a  gentleman's  apartment.  I  had  hardly 
made  this  brief  survey  before  the  door 
gently  opened,  and  a  slight  rustling  of  a 
female  dress  gave  me  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  visitor;  for  my  acute 
senses  informed  me  that  the  light  tread 
which  was  hardly  audible  on  the  floor,  was 
not  that  of  the  portly  nurse  whose  return 
I  was  expecting.  Tlic  light  tread,  how- 
ever, Avas  closely  followed  by  that  of 
another,  which  evidently  proceeded  from 
one  of  a  heavier  person,  and  the  tM^o 
slowly  approached  the  bed. 

"  See,"  Avhispered  a  voice  which  I  in- 
stantly i-ecognised  as  that  of  Lavinia,  and 
who  I  guessed  was  pointing  to  my  profes- 
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sional  attendant,  "  this  is  the  way  these 
people  keep  their  watch  ! " 

"  What's  the  odds,  Miss  ?"  replied  her 
companion,  speaking  in  a  louder  whisper ; 
"the  poor  yoirng  gentleman  is  gone ;  and 
whether  the  poor  woman  wakes  or  whether 
she  sleeps  can  make  no  diflference  to 
him!" 

"  Oh  !  nurse  !  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
is  dead !  Would  to  God  that  the  surgeon 
would  come!" 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,  Miss  ;  the  poor 
gentleman  is  gone ;  quite  dead ;  and  I'll 
be  bound,  cold  by  tliis  time ;  and  that's 
why  Mrs.  Fogrum  thought  to  get  a  bit  of 
sleep  before  watching  him  at  night,  which 
of  coiu^sc  she  will  have  to  do — and  I  have 
promised  to  sit  up  with  her ;  for  it's  lone- 
some, as  she  says,  sitting  by  oneself  in  a 
dead  man's  room !" 

''  Dead  1  nurse — dead !  Oh,  no  !  do  not 
say  that ! — ^we  must  not  give  up  all  hope ! 
Are  you  sure  that  every  thing  has  been 
done  that  it  is  possible  to  have  done  to 
restore  his  life  ?  And  he  lost  it  in  his 
generous  endeavom*  to  save  mine !     Oh ! 
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nurse!    I   shall   never — ^never — ^be  happy 
again!" 

"  You  had  better  go  back,  Miss,  you 
had  indeed.  It's  not  quite  proper  for  a 
yoxmg  lady  to  come  into  a  young  gentle- 
man's room  —  although  to  be  sure,  his 
being  dead,  as  one  may  say,  makes  a 
difference." 

"  Nurse,"  said  the  young  gu-1,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  and  with  a  decision  wliich 
was  evident  even  in  her  whispered  accents 
— "  I  tcill  be  sure  that  there  has  been  no 
neglect.  There  is  no  medical  man  to  pro- 
tect him ;  my  father  is  away ;  my  aunt 
will  not  see  him ;  it  was  to  save  my  lite 
that  he  risked  his  own ;  and  I  say,  I  will 
be  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake  in  that 
woman's  supposing  him  to  be  dead  when 
help  might  save  him ! " 

"  Be  convinced  then,  Miss,"  said  the 
nurse,  drawiig  aside  the  curtain  of  the 
bed ;  "  you  can  see  that  the  poor  yoimg 
gentleman  is  really  gone,  and  then  yom* 
mind  will  be  at  rest." 

"  No,  nurse ;  not  at  rest ;  I  never  agam 
shall  be  at  rest ;  but  I  mil  see." 
VOL.  I.  s 


\ 
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It  nuiT  ejksihr  be  imaeined  that  I  never 
coiiid  forset  such  a  scene  as  this ;  it  is  still 
pieseut  to  mr  mind  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 
— ^In  my  heart  I  admired  the  courage  of 
the  girl  in  her  visit  to  the  dead;  and  my 
first  impila^  was  to  raise  my  voice,  and 
assure  her  that  I  was  alive ! — ^But  I  know 
not  what  feeling  restrained  me;  it  was  a 
mixture  of  fedings.  Perhaps  I  had  not 
time  to  make  up  my  mind  suddenly  to 
appear  alive  again ;  and  seeing  that  every 
one  insisted  that  I  was  dead,  I  thought  it 
behoved  me  not  to  contradict,  in  an  unex- 
pected manner,  such  a  weight  of  evidence, 
but  to  lie  still  as  was  becoming  a  decent 
and  well-behaved  corpse,  and  resign  myself 
to  what  might  come  next.  Perhaps  curio- 
sity, also,  was  a  powerful  motive  for  my 
acquiescence. — I  was  lying,  as  I  have  said, 
between  the  blankets,  over  which  a  sheet 
had  been  spread,  which  I  had  pulled  over 
my  face;  but  as  my  covering,  after  all, 
was  more  adapted  to  a  dead  than  a  living 
person,  I  had  already  begim  to  feel  cold ; 
besides,  my  recent  immersion  was  calcu- 
lated rather  to  blanch  me  than  otherwise ; 
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SO  that  I  considered  I  might  pass  muster, 
prorided  the  examination  was  not  too  par- 
ticular, for  that  which  the  two  old  women 
had  so  positively  pronounced  me.  Added 
to  this, — ^for  I  will  confess  all, — despite 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  veneration  with  which  the  conduct 
of  the  courageous  and  high-minded  girl 
inspired  me, — I  was  possessed  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  fun,  which  irresistibly 
beset  me,  at  the  thought  of  the  droll  point 
of  view  in  which  the  scene  might  be  re- 
garded. In  short,  I  don't  very  well  know 
what  I  thought ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
nurse  drawing  down  the  sheet,  disclosed  to 
the  poor  girl  the  seemingly  inanimate  fea- 
tures of  her  hero  of  the  fish-hook. 

"It  is ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  and 
earnest  tone  of  voice;  and  although  my 
eyes  were  closed,  I  feU  that  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  gazed  on  me  sadly.  "  It 
is  the  same !  I  knew  it  was !  And  it 
was  for  me  that  he  died !  Oh !  this  is 
sad  indeed!  But  here  I  swear,  that  as 
his  life  was  sacrificed  for  mine,  so  shall 
my  future  life  be  devoted  to  his  memory ! 

s  2 
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No  mail  shall  ever  call  me  his — ^there 
lies  my  husband !  and  all  my  earthly  love 
shall  be  buried  with  him  in  his  grave ! " 

"La,  Miss!"  said  her  nurse,  "don't 
say  anything  so  dreadful!  There  are 
plenty  more  husbands  to  be  had  —  not 
but  this  was  a  likely  youth  enough,  and 
Mi's.  Fogrum,  who  has  had  great  expe- 
rience, savs  ..." 

"  No,  nurse,  you  do  not  know  all! 
This  is  my  only  husband,  and  now  I  must 
bid  him  farewell."  Saying  this,  she  bent 
over  my  face,  and,  removing  the  sheet 
which  her  nurse  had  dropped  over  my 
head  again  during  the  expression  of  La- 
vinia's  rash  vow  of  celibacy,  she  imprinted 
a  mortuary  kiss  on  my  cold  forehead. 

By  what  superhuman  power  of  muscle 
I  was  enabled  to  keep  my  countenance  at 
the  reception  of  this  valedictory  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  devotion,  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  But,  in  truth,  the 
incident  was  rather  of  a  grave  complexion 
in  this  particular;  it  was  like  the  per- 
formance, on  her  part,  of  a  religious  duty ; 
but  I  will  not  disguise,  in  these  confes- 
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sions,  that,  on  my  paxt,  the  sensation  of 
that  kiss  was  so  exquisitely  delicious,  that 
I  would  willingly  have  been  dro^Mied  a 
dozen  times  to  receive  an  equal  number 
of  such  remunefations.  It  was  from  the 
hope,  perhaps,  that  the  ceremony  might 
be  repeated,  that  I  was  enabled,  as  I  say, 
to  remain  perfectly  still  during  the  opera- 
tion; although  I  felt  my  heart  bump  so 
under  the  blanket,  that  my  wonder  was 
how  its  beating  escaped  observation.  I 
was  powerfully  tempted,  too,  as  the  warm 
breath  of  the  young  girl  fell  on  my  fore- 
head, to  return  the  kiss  which  she  so 
devotionally  bestowed. 

And  here  it  strikes  me,  that  if  a  novel 
or  romance-writer  had  to  deal  with  this 
extraordinary  scene,  he  would  have  manu- 
factured from  such  materials  an  abundant 
quantity  of  dramatic  and  startling  eifects. 
In  such  hands,  I  can  imagine  that  the 
ingenious  writer  would  describe  the  kiss 
as  ha^ang  been  surprisingly  returned !  And 
then  the  sudden  shock  !  Avitli  exclamations 
to  match  (Oh I  Heavens!  &c.,)  and  the 
piercing  scream  of  the  heroine  (the  candle 
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is  to  go  out,  of  course)  would  have  a  Tery 
fine  effect !  The  restoration  to  life  of  the 
inanimate  corpse — (by  the  way,  why  do 
all  Avriters  say  "inanimate  corpse?"  — 
who  ever  heard  of  an  animate  one  ?) — ^the 
restoration  of  the  "  inanimate  corpse,'*  as 
I  say,  would  be  ascribed  to  the  soul-awak- 
ening thrill  of  that  kiss  of  reanimating 
love,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ! ! !  And  then,  the 
starting  up  of  the  defunct,  and  the  ensuing 
embrace  (of  course)  and  the  Ah's!  and 
the  Oh's !  and  the  fainting  away  of  the 
lady, — (always  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
under  such  circumstances,  as  it  relieves 
them  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the 
consequences) — all  this,  I  say,  would  have 
produced  an  accumulation  of  pathos  quite 
overwhelming ! 

Really,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  indulge 
in  such  a  romantic  description ;  but  the 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  occurred.  I  remained,  as  I 
have  said,  quite  still;  and  the  poor  girl, 
after  having  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  let 
fall  a  tear  on  my  face,  which  ought  to 
have  affected    me    as    a  holy  relic,  but 
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which,  in  truth,  tickled  me  so  that  I 
could  hardly  refiram  fipom  putting  my 
hand  up  to  rub  the  place,  retired  with 
the  same  noiseless  step  with  which  she 
had  entered,  closing  the  door  softly  be- 
hind her.     , 

I  was  now  again  alone;  that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  im.disturbable  Mrs. 
Fi^rum,  who,  haying  no  sympathy  with 
the  touching  scene  which  I  have  endea- 
voured faithfully  to  describe;  had  re- 
morselessly snored  through  it  all.  But 
I  was  not  inclined  to  remain  any  longer 
a  passive  victim  to  that  avrful  infliction. 
Besides,  I  felt  an  excessive  longing  to 
assuage  the  sorrow  of  the  beautiful  La- 
vinia,  and  to  assure  her  of  my  ardent 
desire  to  deserve,  as  a  living  man,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  tenderness  which  she  had 
bestowed  on  one  wliom  she  had  deemed 
unconscious  of  her  act  of  devotional  gra- 
titude. 

But  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
for  clothes;  and  the  light  was  failing; 
indeed  it  was  now  dusk,  and  the  figure 
of  my  sleeping  guardian  loomed  fantas- 
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intended,  as  I  surmised,  for  some  gentle- 
man who  was  short  and  stout,  whereas  I 
was  tall  and  thin.  However,  such  as 
they  were  it  was  hetter  to  have  them  than 
nothing ;  so  I  put  them  on,  though  I  had 
a  notion  that  I  cut  rather  a  queer  figure. 

The  next  article  that  I  lighted  on  was  a 
gaiter,  and  I  quickly  foimd  another  to 
match.  As  they  were  of  the  sort  known 
hy  the  name  of  "  long  '*  they  obviated  the 
necessity  of  stockings,  which  was  lucky. 
I  thrust  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  carpet 
slippers  which  stood  handy,  and  imme- 
diately  proceeded  to  button  the  gaiters  up 
my  legs  ;  they  were  rather  baggy,  but  by 
fastening  them  to  the  knees  of  their  fellow 
inexpressibles  I  managed  to  preserve  the 
connection  pretty  well.  A  waistcoat  which 
I  found,  next,  and  which  happily  was  very 
long  as  well  as  very  wide,  prevented  any 
unseemly  hiatus  between  itself  and  the 
nether  garment ;  and  now  I  began  to  feel 
warmer  and  more  confident. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  a  shirt ; 
but  as  it  was  not  an  article  of  strict  neces- 
sity,  although  in  deference  to  public  opinion 
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never  dispensed  with  when  obtainable,  I 
was  forced  to  do  as  the  King  of  Prussia 
did  when  he  had  no  bread — ^namely — "  go 
without."  But,  in  compensation,  I  found 
a  roomy  coat — ^tdo  short  in  the  sleeves,  but 
that  didn't  much  matter — ^but  most  capa- 
cious in  the  skirts;  the  colour  was  am- 
biguous. I  now  wanted  nothing  but  a 
cravat  to  complete  my  toilette.  There 
were  some  towels  hanging  over  a  chair; 
I  tied  one  of  them  round  my  throat. 

As  my  head  felt  rather  cold,  and  no 
wondCT,  after  my  cold  bath — I  groped  in 
the  cupboard  for  a  hat;  I  couldn't  find 
one ;  but  I  felt  something  stiff  and  hairy 
which  on  examination  I  found  to  be  a  wig 
of  the  species,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  called 
a  "  Bob."  As  there  was  no  time  for 
ceremony,  and  as  this  covering  was  better 
than  nothing,  I  pulled  it  on ;  and  then 
being  fuU-dressed  I  bethought  how  I  should 
best  announce  myself  to  the  family  of  the 
house,  to  return  thanks  for  the  hospitality 
which  I  had  received,  and  to  take  measures 
for  returning  home,  or  for  informing  my 
parents  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place 
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by  letter,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
the  nature  of  the  reception  and  invita- 
tion which  I  might  meet  with  from  the 
amiable  Lavinia,  and  the  formidable  Miss 
M'Dragon.  —  I  had  not  calculated,  how- 
ever, on  the  effect  which  my  appearance 
in  my  new  character  was  calculated  to 
produce  among  tlie  natives. 

There  is  one  reflection  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  record  in  this  place,  as  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  tenor  of  these 
memoirs ;  and  that  is,  that  I  was  now 
about  to  appear,  for  the  second  time  on 
my  re-entrance  to  life,  in  borrowed  clothes. 
I  liad  not  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  idea  as 
other  matters  pressed  upon  me ;  but  I 
remember  that  it  struck  me  forcibly  at  the 
time ;  and  I  was  almost  inclined,  wearied 
as  my  spirits  were  mth  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, to  regard  the  matter  with  a. sort  of 
superstitious  fear — for  it  seemed  that  the 
Demon  of  "  Tick  "  still  held  me  imder  his 
dominion. 

These  tlioughts  were  put  to  flight  by  a 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  my  guardian, 
who  at  tliis  moment  exhibited  signs  of  an 
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inclination  to  rouse  herself  up;  but  it 
se^ns  that  the  cordial  in  which  she  had 
indulged  was  of  a  nature  too  potent  to 
allow  of  more  than  a  partial  restoration  of 
her  waking  faculties.  She  muttered  some 
unintelligible  words  about  "  lorie  woman  " 
and  "not  drunk,"  and  then,  as  I  take  it, 
supposing  that  she  was  at  home,  and 
yielding  to  the  predominant  desire  to 
assume  a  recumbent  posture,  she  tottered 
with  her  eyes  half-open  to  the  bed  which 
I  had  quitted,  and  tumbling  down  on  it 
with  a  crash  that  made  the  wood-work 
creak,  in  a  few  seconds  she  proclaimed,  by 
the  trumpet-toned  notes  of  her  nasal 
organ,  that  she  was  again  fast  asleep. 

Leaving  her  there  without  troubling 
myself  Avith  speculating  on  the  surprise 
which  the  change  of  occupants  might 
occasion  to  any  inquirer,  I  unlocked  the 
bedroom  door,  opened  it,  and  issued  forth 
into  the  passage. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


It  was  almost  dark ;  but  there  was  still 
light  enough  for  me  to  see  my  way.  I 
proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  passage  and 
descended  the  stairs.  I  observed  no  lights, 
and  I  met  no  one ;  the  house  appeared  as 
if  uninliabited,  or  deserted.  I  traversed 
slowly  and  silently  all  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  all  the  doors  of  which  were 
open,  and  still  I  met  with  no  one.  The 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  house  was  posi- 
tively chilling.  Had  I  been  of  a  timorous 
disposition  I  really  should  have  felt  ner- 
vous— especially  after  the  late  occurrences 
— at  the  dismal  and  dreary  aspect  of  tlie 
place.  It  seemed  as  if  everyone  had  left 
the  corpse  by  itself.     I  began  to  wonder  if 
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there  really  was  any  living  creature  on  the 
premises  besides  myself. 

As  I  thus  stood,  a  little  perplexed  at  the 
oddness  of  my  situation,  I  heard,  as  I 
thought,  voices  at  a  distance.  I  followed  the 
sound  to  the  point  where  the  servants'  offices 
were  situated,  by  a  passage  which  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  evening  had  prevented  me  before 
from  observing.  A  certain  steamy  and 
not  unfiragrant  odour  made  me  aware  that 
the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  kitchen, 
which  I  was  now  approaching,  feeling  my 
way  along  the  passage ;  the  low  hum  of 
several  voices  in'  a  suppressed  tone  now 
increased,  and  I  determined  to  make  my 
way  to  what  seemed  the  place  of  general 
assemblage. 

Stretching  my  arms  out  before  me,  for 
the  spot  which  I  had  now  reached  was 
quite  dark,  I  encountered  the  door,  against 
which  the  percussion  of  my  hands  made  a 
slight  shake.  The  only  word  which  I  had 
heard  pronounced  within  was  "Ghost!" 
but  at  the  little  bump  on  the  door  which 
my  hands  made,  the  sound  of  voices  sud- 
denly ceased. 
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I  now  felt  about  for  the  handle;  and 
the  sort  of  scratching  which  this  search 
gave  rise  to,  produced  a  shuddering  sensa- 
tion within,  which  was  sensible  to  me  on 
the  outside;  and  I  heard  a  rustling  of 
dresses  and  a  scraping  of  feet,  with  a  sort 
of  scrambling  noise,  as  if  every  one  was 
pushing  to  get  closest  into  the  comer  and 
furthest  away  from  the  door,  in  dread,  as  I 
learnt  afterwards,  of  the  "  awful  visitant  ?" 

But  when  I  opened  the  kitchen-door, 
and  stood  revealed  to  the  sight  of  those 
who  dared  to  look  on  me,  such  a  pushing 
into  the  corner,  and  such  a  burst  of  shrieks 
and  bellowings  met  my  eyes  and  ears  as  I 
never  saw  nor  heard  before  or  since  1 

Among  the  terrified  lot  the  cook-maid 
alone  was  able  to  find  her  tongue : — 

"  Help  I  help !  it's  the  drownded  gen- 
tleman !  it's  master !  it's  the  dead  corpse 
as  has  dressed  itself  in  master's  clothes, 
and  we  shall  all  be  dragged  down  to  our 
graves !  Speak  to  it,  nurse,  do ;  you 
have  been  sitting  by  it,  and  you  know  the 
ways  of  'em — do  pray  it  to  go  back  again, 
and  be    buried  quietly.      Oh !    murder ! 
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mercy!  it's  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Oh !  Mister  Ghost, — oh !  good  young  gen- 
tleman! You  know  you  are  dead, — and 
oughtn't  to  be  going  about  to  frighten 
live  people  this  way ;  oh  1  say  a  prayer 
some  of  you,  do  !  ^  As  pants  the  hart  for 
cooling  streams  ! '  It's  looking  at  me,  it 
is  I  I  can't  stand  it !  I'm  falling  into 
a  fit !  For  mercy's  sake,  young  gentle- 
man, do  fly  away  up  the  chimney  I  The 
creature's  going  to  catch  hold  of  me— 
murder!  fire!  help!" 

Uttering  these,  and  other  incoherent 
exclamations,  with  which  her  absorbing 
fear  inspired  her,  her  fellows  keeping  up 
a  chorus  of  shrieks  the  whole  time  which 
ahnost  drowned  her  voice,  the  firantic  cook- 
maid,  gathering  momentary  force  from  her 
despair,  made  a  desperate  plunge  round 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  bevy,  who  scampered 
oflf  with  loud  cries  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments, leaving  me  master  of  the  field. 

Although  this  was  by  no  means  the 
reception   on  which   I   had   calculated,  I 

VOL,    I.  T 
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could  not,  on  brief  recollection,  be  sur- 
prised ;  as,  ceriiainly,  my  appearance  was 
as  unexpected  at  the  moment  as  my  per- 
sonal habiliments  were  extraordinary  and 
equivocal — and  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
strike  with  terror  and  amazement  the 
senses  of  the  company,  prepared,  as  they 
had  been,  to  receive  terror  into  their  souls 
by  their  previous  conversation  on  graves 
and  ghosts,  and  other .  earthly  and  un- 
earthly subjects. 

But  leaving  things  to  take  their  course, 
and  not  doubting  that  the  hubbub  wotdd 
have  the  eflfect  of  rousing  into  activity  the 
superior  inhabitants  of  the  mansion,  to 
whom  I  should  be  better  able  to  explain 
the  circumstances  that  had  occasioned  the 
household  tumult,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  the  bacon  and  eggs,  wliich  were  spread 
on  the  kitchen-table  ;  and  feeling  intolera- 
bly hungry,  which  reminded  me  that  I 
had  not  yet  dined,  and  that  I  Wad  drunk 
nothing  but  cold  water  since  breakfast, 
I  sat  down  without  ceremony,  and  shaving 
off  a   prodigious    slice  from  the  loaf,   I 
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matched  it  with  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  bacon,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  myself 
with  great  satisfaction. 

I  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  conclude 
my  unghostly  proceeding  undisturbed ; 
for  after  a  few  minutes  I  became  aware, 
from  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
that  people  were  approaching;  and  I 
guessed  from  the  tones  of  a  male  voice, 
which  were  now  distinguishable,  that  the 
troop  of  females  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  stronger  sex,  and  were 
probably  advancing  to  reconnoitre  tlie 
premises.  The  correctness  of  this  sur- 
mise was  presently  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing disjointed  scraps  of  a  discussion, 
which  reached  my  ears  from  the  hesitating 
party: — 

•*  Ghost  ?  eh  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
A  pack  of  fools !  Ghost,  indeed !  Go  on, 
cook.     Where's  the  gardener  ?" 

"  Here's  gardener ;  come  forward, — 
gardener ;  gardener,  why  don't  you  come  : 
Where's  your  pitchfork?" 

"  Here  I  be ;  but  a  potato-fork  is  not 
of  much  use  against  a  ghost,  I'm  thinking ; 

T  2 
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this  is  parson's  work  to  talk  to  such-like — 
it's  not  in  my  line  at  all !" 

''  Not  in  your  line?  elr?  The  noan's  a 
coward !  Where's  nurse  ?  Nurse — didn't 
you  say  you  saw  the  body  lying  on  the 
bed,  as  before?" 

"  I  did,  ma'am,  as  sure  as  eyes  is 
eyes;  there  it  is  now,  for  I've  seen  it 
not  a  moment  ago,  but  Mrs.  Fogrum  was 
gone.         .         ." 

"  Then  she's  been  flied  away  with, 
poor  old  soul,"  said  the  cook  ;  "  that's  for 
certain  !  But  if  the  dead  young  gentle- 
man is  there  he  can't  be  here,  for  nobody 
can  be  in  two  places  at  once." 

"But  a  ghost  may,"  said  one  of  the 
maids,  through  her  chattering  teeth  : — ^all 
shuddered. 

"  I  declare,"  exclaimed  the  gardener, 
who,  stimulated  by  the  aunt,  had  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
apparition, — "  I  declare,  if  the  ghost  isn't 
tucking  in  the  victuals,  or  may  I  never 
dig  another  spadeful !  Dang  it,  I  never 
heard  tell  of  a  ghost  that  eat  eggs  and 
bacon  before!" 
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"  And  it's  drinking,  too/'  said  the  cook, 
who  had  edged  herself  forward  under  the 
protection  of  the  pitchfork,  so  as  to  get 
a  view ;  ^^  as  sure  as  fat  is  fat,  the  ghost 
is  a  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hlack-jack ! 
He  might  have  taken  the  horn-mug,  if  it 
was  only  for  look's  sake.  Well — ^for  a 
ghost,  I  must  say  he  makes  a  long  drink 
of  it!" 

I  did  make  a  long  drink  of  it,  indeed, 
for  the  ale  was  home-brewed,  and  I  think 
I  never  enjoyed  a  draught  so  much  before, 
although  it  was  out  of  the  black-jack,  to 
the  shock  of  the  cook's  notions  of  a  ghost's 
gentility.  And  now  having  eaten  and 
drunk,  homely  as  was  the  fare,  and  having 
refreshed  the  inner  man,  I  felt  much 
revived  in  every  respect,  and  prepared  to 
confront  even  the  formidable  Miss  M^'Dra- 
gon,  who  at  this  point  issued  the  most 
peremptory  orders  to  her  troops  to  ad- 
vance and  attack  the  intruder. 

Wishing  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  rose 
from  my  seat  and  made  a  few  steps  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  kitchen,  which 
opened  into  the    passage   in   which   the 
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group  was  packed  in  a  very  retrograding 
humour;  but  at  this  demonstration  the 
whole  partys  with  one  accord,  turned  tail, 
and  as  each  struggled  to  get  out  first,  in 
their  jostling  they  got  wedged  in  the  nar- 
row space,  and  then  ensued  another  scene 
of  uncontrollable  fright,  the  maids  scream- 
ing, the  aunt  scolding  them  all,  and  the 
old  gardener  bellowing  louder  than  all  the 
rest.  As  each  supposed  that  the  other 
had  seen  something  more  dreadful  than 
had  appeared  to  himself,  the  panic  that 
possessed  them  was  general  and  irre- 
sistible. 

How  they  contrived  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  strait  in  which  they  w^ere 
jammed  by  their  own  unthinking  endea- 
vours to  get  out,  I  do  not  know;  the 
gardener  being  in  the  rear,  and  rather 
unsteady  in  his  gait,  fell  down,  and  I 
seized  him  by  one  of  his  legs  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  him,  and  of  making 
him  my  messenger  to  the  rest;  but  the 
awful  howl  that  he  set  up  at  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  ghost's  part  so  startled  me, 
that  I  let  it  go,  and  he  scrambled  off  on 
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all-fours  before  I  could  recover  presence  of 
mind  to  detain  him ;  and  his  cry  of  mortal 
fear  lending  impetus  to  the  flight  of  those 
who  had  gone  before,  they  all  rushed  out 
into  the  front  garden,  and  making  their 
way  through  the  gate,  never  stopped  till 
they  met  with  the  doctor  on  the  road,  to 
whom  they  explained,  as  well  as  they 
cotdd  (all  speaking  at  the  same  time),  the 
nature*  of  the  horrible  occurrence  which 
had  driven  them  from  the  haunted  man- 
sion ! 

In  the  meantime,  furnishing  myself  with 
the  candle,  I  sallied  forth  from  the  kitchen, 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  "  Lavinia," 
who,  I  trusted,  would  have  more  sense  or 
more  courage  than  the  rest  of  the  inmates 
whom  my  apparition  had  scared  away. 
With  this  intent  I  made  my  way  back  to 
the  superior  apartments,  and  as  all  the 
doors  were  open  as  before,  and  no  one 
obstructed  my  progress,  I  quickly  found 
myself  in  the  drawing-room,  leading  from 
which  was  a  smaller  room,  forming  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  a  **  boudoir." 

There  was  a  light  in  that  inner  room 
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which  I  rememhered  was  not  there  when 
I  had  passed  through  the  drawing-room 
before.  Thoughtlessly,  and  ¥nx)ngly  as  I 
now  see  that  it  was,  I  passed  it  without 
pausing,  and  as  I  entered  it  I  perceived 
her  of  whom  I  was  in  search  standing  in 
an  attitude  of  breathless  suspense,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together,  and  her  eyeballs 
strained  towards  the  unknown  object, 
whose  almost  noiseless  approach  she  trem- 
blingly awaited.  As  she  caught  sight  of 
my  figure  she  uttered  an  hysterical  scream, 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but 
I  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  my 
arms.  She  remained  in  them  without 
sense  or  motion,  and  then  I  perceived  that 
she  had  fainted. 
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Of  all  things  in  the  world  a  woman 
fainting  in  one's  arms  (to  a  modest  man 
like  myself)  is  one  of  the  most  embarrass- 
ing— ^particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  another 
man's  wife ;  for  in  such  cases  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  accident.  As  it  was,  I  felt 
the  afiPair  was  awkward  enough ;  for  if  any 
one  should  happen  to  come  in,  I  was  aware 
that  the  position  of  the  lady  might  be 
considered  equivocal,  and  that  my  own 
share  in  the  matter  would  be  open  to 
question.  Besides,  I  began  to  feel  alarmed 
at  the  long  continuance  of  the  faint,  and 
there  was  no  cold  water  nor  bottle  of  smel- 
ling-salts at  hand;  so  that  I  was  in  no 
slight  perplexity. 
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I  stretched  out  one  arm,  still  holding 
the  lady  with  the  other,  for  somehow  I 
did  not  like  to  relinquish  the  burden,  and 
gave  repeated  and  violenfr  pulls  at  a  bell- 
rope,  which  made  noise  enough  to  bring 
assistance,  if  any  one  was  -within  hearing, 
and  even  to  wake  up  the  old  body-watcher 
herself,  if  anything  could  rouse  her  from 
her  drunken  slimibers.  But  no  one  re- 
sponded to  the  summons. 

Seeing  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
remembering  the  soul-stirring  effect  which 
had  been  produced  on  myself  by  the 
solemn  kiss  which  the  innocent  Lavinia 
had  bestowed  on  my  supposed  inanimate 
forehead,  it  struck  me  that  a  similar  appli- 
cation might  be  efficacious  in  the  present 
case  of  suspended  animation.  I  applied 
the  remedy  accordingly ;  first  on  the  fore- 
head, then  on  the  cheek,  and  lastly  (to 
give  it  every  chance)  on  the  lips ;  repeat- 
ing the  latter  several  times,  with  an  energy 
and  perseverance  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  convincing,  to  a  casual  specta- 
tor, of  my  interest  and  sincerity  in  the 
matter. 
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Happily  I  found  myself  on  this  occasion 
an  excellent  physician ;  for  whether  it  was 
that  my  remedy  was  really  eflfectual  in  its 
vivifying  eifect,  or  that  the  faint  came  to  a 
natural  conclusion,  in  a  short  time  she 
opened  her  eyes,  but  encountering  mine, 
instantly  closed  them  again,  and  relapsed^ 
or  seemed  to  relapse,  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility. I  was  immediately  about  to 
recommence  the  application  of  my  remedy, 
and  had  pressed  her  form  more  closely  as 
a  preliminary,  when,  by  a  gentle  move- 
ment, she  partially  disengaged  herself  from 
my  arms,  and  opening  her  eyes  again, 
with  a  wondering  and  terrified  expression 
exclaimed : — 

"  Oh,  heavens !  are  you  alive  ?" 
"  I  am,  indeed,"  I  replied,  and  I  was 
about  to  convince  her  of  the  fact,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  remedy  which  I  had 
recently  applied  with  so  much  success ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  found  this  physical 
restorative  (which  I  make  known  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  pharmacopeia)  so  pleasing  a 
prescription    to    administer,   that    I   was. 
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almost  content  to  bargain  for  the  anxiety 
of  another  famt  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  of  putting 
my  medical  skill  in  practice  a  second  time. 
Thus  absorbed  in  the  desire  of  its  farther 
application,  I  failed  to  hear  the  adyancing 
footsteps  of  the  crowd  that  was  drawing 
near  tUl  I  was  startled  by  the  piercing 
voice  of  Miss  M^'Dragon : — 

"Here!  Doctor!  Help!  Glardener — 
Where's  your  pitchfork  ?  Ghost  1  Ye  pack 
of  fools!  It*s  a  villain!  A  robber!  A 
ravisher  !     A  .  .  .  ." 

"Murder!"  cried  the  cook;  "all  the 
fat's  in  the  fire.  The  ghost  has  got  hold  of 
poor  young  missus,  and  he's  devouring  her 
like  a  cannibal !" 

"  It  was  only  a  kissing  of  her — ^if  it  is  a 
ghost  ?" — observed  the  housemaid  hesitat- 
ingly. "  La  !  it  can't  mean  her  any  harm 
if  it's  only  that." 

"  It  didn't  kiss  her  much  like  a  ghost," 
exclaimed  the  gardener ;  "  and  ghosts 
don't  go  about  eating  eggs  and  bacon,  and 
kissing  gals !  I'm  thmking  it's  summut 
else!" 
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"  It's  the  identical  young  gentleman 
that  was  drowned,  that  I'll  declare,"  said 
the  nurse ;  "  but  how  he  has  come  to  life 
again  without  the  doctor's  help,  and  has 
dressed  himself  up  in  master's  clothes  that 

WwV  •   •   •    • 

"  It's  my  corpse,"  cried  out  my  body 
watcher,  making  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  still  half  asleep  and  more  than  half 
drunk ;  "  it's  my  corpse  I  and  it's  a  dirty 
trick  it's  playing  me — so  it  is — to  go  about 
this  way  as  if  it  was  alive ;  but  it's  no 
more  alive  than  a  red  herring.  Leave  me 
alone  to  deal  with  it ;  I  warrant  I'll  soon 
have  it  back  again  in  it's  cofi5n  safe 
enough." 

"  Corpse  I  Ghost  !  Nonsense  !"  said 
the  doctor,  coming  forward  with  evident 
surprise  in  his  looks  at  my  figure,  but 
directing  his  attention  to  the  lady.  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Fainted  ? 
But  she  is  recovering.  Here,  some  of  you 
women  come  and  take  her." 

At  this  moment  Ijavinia  opened  her 
eyes,  but  again  encountering  mine  she 
closed  them  blushingly.      This  was  not 
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unobserved  by  the  doctor,  who  pardonably 
had  his  own  suspicions  that  there  was 
something  more  in  all  this  than  appeared 
on  the  surface.  For  my  own  part,  now 
that  my  fear  was  removed  of  Lavinia  being 
in  any  danger,  I  began  to  view  the  scene 
with  some  amusement. — There  was  a  slight 
struggle,  as  I  thought,  on  the  part  of  the 
yoimg  lady  to  free  herself  from  my  arms ; 
but  as  this  only  made  me  press  her  more 
closely,  it  seemed  to  me  that  either  from 
the  fright  which  had  not  yet  left  her,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  she  acquiesced  in 
the  present  arrangement,  and  gave  no 
further  signs  of  motion;  but  I  felt  her 
heart  fluttering  under  my  hand. 

While  I  stood  thus,  there  was  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  outer  gate  beU;  and  as 
some  of  the  spectators  of  the  scene  were 
rather  shaken  in  their  nerves  by  the  recent 
events,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  their 
self-possession,  there  was  a  slight  tremour 
visible  among  them  at  this  fresh  summons, 
as  they  could  by  no  means  be  sure  that 
the  next  ghostly  visitation  might  not  arise 
from  without  instead  of  from  within. 
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While  they  gaped  in  wondering  suspense 
at  what  was  to  come  next,  Miss  M'^Dragon 
having  relinquished  her  scrutiny  of  my 
person  to  turn  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  to  the  partial  dismay  of  the 
company  measured  footsteps  were  heard 
approaching ;  they  stopped — ^were  resumed, 
then  they  approached  again ;  and  presently, 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  all  present, 
including  the  doctor,  who  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  all  the  matter  was  about,  in 
stalked  the  master  of  the  mansion — my  old 
friend  of  the  brown  wig. 

At  first  the  domestics  were  evidently 
inclined  to  regard  his  identity  as  apo- 
cryphal ;  his  coming  at  such  a  time,  imder 
such  circumstances,  in  a  manner  so  unex- 
pected, and  at  a  moment  so  critical,  in- 
vested his  appearance  with  a  something 
of  the  supernatural.  As  he  advanced,  all 
made  way;  even  Miss  M^'Dragon,  I  ob- 
served, was  struck  with  astonishment; 
nor,  perhaps,  was  he  less  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  the  group,  and  at 
theu'  silent  looks  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. 
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The  doctor  said  nothings  but  continued 
his  hold  of  the  lady*8  wrist,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  to  let  go  of  it ;  I  held  her  in  my 
arms,  not  quite  dear  whether  I  was  most 
pleased  or  embarrassed  with  my  burden ; 
but  as  no  one  Yplunteered  to  take  her  firom 
me,  I  might  have  held  her  there  to  this  day, 
for  anything  that  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
if  the  spectre  in  the  brown  wig  had  not 
broken  the  spell  which  seemed  to  intrance 
the  whole  assemblage  : — 

"  Lavinia  1  Sister !  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  confusion  ?  And  pray,  sir,"  said 
he  to  me,  "  what  are  you  doing  with  my 
daughter  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  chimed  in  Miss 
M^Dragon,  recovering  at  once  her  con- 
fidence and  her  tongue,  "  what  have  you 
been  doing  with  my  niece  ?  " 

At  these  two  questions,  like  a  volley 
from  a  double-barrelled  gun,  the  daughter 
and  niece  suddenly  sprang  up  and  uttered 
a  faint  scream,  accompanied  by  a  stifled 
sob,  and  a  general  quivering  of  her  jframe, 
showing  that  she  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hysterical  emotions;   and  her 
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limbs  refusing  to  support  her,  she  Mould 
have  sunk  back  into  my  arms  again,  but, 
at  a  sign  from  her  father,  her  nm'se 
received  her,  and  placed  her  in  a  chau\ 

While  this  was  taking  place,  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  coolness  that  was  re- 
markable, looked  first  at  one  and  then  at 
another,  as  if  seeking  to  ascertain  from 
their  individual  aspects  what  all  this 
gathering  of  the  household  meant ;  lastly, 
he  concentrated  his  regards  on  me,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  seemed  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  my  personal  appearance, 
and  to  his  extreme  astonishment  perceived 
that  I  was  dressed  up  in  familiar  garments, 
which  he  recognised  as  his  own ! 

"  My  coat !  "  he  exclaimed. 

All  the  company  turned  theii*  eyes  on 
the  borrowed  coat  with  m  hicli  I  was  enve- 
loped ;  and  as  their  fears  had  now  sul)- 
sided  in  respect  to  my  incorporeal  con- 
dition, they  were  open  to  the  impression 
which  the  incongruity  of  the  article  with 
my  personal  dimensions  was  calculated  to 
produce  on  an  unthinking  populace  ;  their 
sensations  were  manifested  by  a  general 

•  VOL.   I.  V 
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titter,  especially  from  the  female  portion, 
subdued,  however,  by  their  consciousness 
of  their  master's  presence. 

"  My  waistcoat !  and  my  breeches  1  and 
my  gaiters ! "  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

The  company  gazed  at  the  waistcoat, 
the  breeches,  and  the  gaiters,  and  the 
tittering  increased.  I  looked  at  them, 
too,  unconsciously  doing  as  others  did; 
and  my  eye  at  the  same  time  catching  a 
glance  of  Lavinia's  countenance,  I  fancied 
I  saw  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  not- 
mthstanding  her  apparent  insensibility,  a 
lurking  smile : — I  began  to  feel  very  awk- 
ward. 

"And  by  all  that's  sacred! "  cried  out 
the  old  gentleman,  gi'owing  almost  ex- 
cited— "by  the  Bank   of  England!    my 


wig  I 


!  " 


I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  head  at  this 
exclamation,  for  really  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  had  it  on,  and  hastily  snatching 
off  the  accusing  article,  held  it  at  arm's 
length  by  a  little  tail  wliicli  was  attached 
to  it  behmd   and    formed   a   convenient 
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handle,  as  if  inviting  its  owner  to  resume 
possession  of  it. 

But  the  removal  of  that  disguise  reveal- 
ing my  features  more  fiilly  to  view,  and 
making  my  youthfulness  evident,  the 
angry  old  gentleman,  whose  suspicions 
were  now  foirly  roused,  putting  liis  hands 
into  his  hreeches-pockets,  as  Avas  liis  wont 
when  he  intended  to  he  particularly  em- 
phatic, at  the  same  time  rising  up  on  tip- 
toe with  both  feet,  and  setting  his  heels 
down  again  with  a  strong  shock  indicative 
of  firm  determination,  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance towards  me,  and  in  slow  and 
measured  tones,  concentrating  in  *  their 
expression  all  the  authority  with  Avhich 
he  was  invested  as 'master  of  the  house, 
of  the  wig,  and  of  the  young  lady,  he 
asked  me  that  question  which  is  some- 
times so  inconvenient  to  be  answered : 

"  T\Tio  the  devil  are  you  ?  " 

But  here  the  doctor,  who  was  the  most 
considerate  of  the  company  (as  doctors 
usually  are),  interi)osed  professionally, 
and  observ^ed  that  the  first  thing  to  Ik? 
done  was  to  attend  to  the  young  lady; 

u  2 
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adding,  as  I  tliouglit^  a  little  maliciously^ 
that  altliougli  her  faint  seemed  to  con- 
tinue, her  pulse  fluttered  in  a  manner  that 
Avas  ]nost  extraordinary ! 

'^  Take  her  to  her  own  room,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  in  a  tone  smacking  of  some 
severity : — "  I  don't  like  borrowing  of 
clothes,  any  more  than  I  lilce  borrowing 
of  money,  and  least  of  all  do  I  like  bor- 
rowing of  daughters,"  said  he,  casting  at 
me  a  suspicious  glance ;  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  all  this  that  I  don't  at  all  under- 
stand!" 

''  But  I  think  I  do  understand  it  all," 
broke  out  Miss  M^'Dragon  with  a  fierce 
ah' ;  "  it's  all  a  plot !  "  But  here  the 
insinuations  of  the  difenna  were  cut  short 
by  another  loud  peal  at  the  outer  bell, 
which  was  kept  up  ^dgorously  by  some 
impatient  applicant,  who,  it  seemed,  de- 
sired instant  admittance. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  old  gardener, 
as  he  retired,  potato-fork  in  hand,  to 
attend  the  summons,  *'  here's  more  ghosts, 
or  visitors,  or  summut ;  the  house  seems 
turned  topsy-turvy   this   night   with   one 
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tiling  aud  another — Miss  Livy  and  all ! 
It  seems  that  some  folk  have  come  to  pick 
firuit  from  other  folk's  garden  without 
leave!  And  it's  just  like  'em  —  they're 
sure  to  pick  the  best ! — ^now  if  it  had  been 
the  old  one  •...'* 

"  I  am  waiting,"  repeated  the  old 
gentleman  to  me,  ^*  for  an  answer  to  my 
question ; — what  business  have  you  in  my 
house,  young  gentleman?  What  busi- 
ness have  you  in  my  clothes  ?  And  pray, 
sir,  if  you  have  a  name,  if  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  give  it,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Leander!  Leander!"  exclaimed  a 
voice,  which  I  instantly  recognised  as 
my  mother's,  who  now  rushed  in  with 
Ga":emess,  followed  bv  mv  father,  'with 
visible  cojicem  in  his  looks ;  ^*  Leander — 
oh,  my  dear  boy,  what  I  have  suffered!" 

"  Leander !  Then  this  yomig  gentle- 
man's name  is  Leander,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  and  I  presume  is  your  son  ?" 

**  Leander!"  replied  my  father,  *' yes, 
Leander  Castleton  ;  my  name  is  Castleton, 
and  this  youn^man  is  my  son,  sir;  but 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  silly,  Leander, 
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what  have  you  been  about;  and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  story  that  we 
have  heard?  We  were  told  that  you 
were  drowned  (here  my  mother  embraced 
me  again) — and  I  donH  know  what. 
Your  lioi^se  found  its  wav  home  with  its 
saddle  off^  and  plastered  with  mud;  and 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  unaccountable 
what  makes  you  wear  that  droll  dress  V 
and  why  do  you  hold  that  wig  in  your 
hand  in  that  odd  way  ?  Tell  me  all  the 
story  at  once." 

"If  there's  a  story  to  tell,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  \^ith  more  politeness  than 
I  was  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for,, 
"he  can  tell  it  to  us  at  supper.  I  am 
aware,  "^  he  added,  addressing  my  father > 
"  that  you  reside  six  or  seven  miles  from 
this  place,  and  that  you  possess  a  large 
estate  in  the  county;  so,  as  this  is  your 
son,  why  he  is  neither  a  poacher  nor  a 
robber: — but  still  the  aflFair  requires 
explanation ;  and,  as  I  say,  he  can  tell 
us  all  about  it  at  supper ;  and  the  sooner 
we  have  it  the  better,  for  ^  am  just  come 
from  toAvn,   and  I   am    quite  famished; 
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I  never  eat  on  the  road — only  a  waste 
of  a  llalf-c^o^\:n — for  they  never  give  you 
time  to  get  your  money's  worth." 

This  suggestive  harangue  cleared  the 
room  of  the  domestics,  and  after  some 
mutual  compliments  and  felicitations  on 
aU  sides,  we  were  summoned  to  the  supper, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  another 
room,  the  old  gentleman  handing  in  my 
mother,  and  my  father  gallanting  Miss 
M'Dragon,  while  I  followed  modestly 
by  the  side  of  Lavinia,  but  not  daring 
to  take  her  hand,  nor  did  she  seem  able 
to  lift  her  eyes  from  the  ground.  This 
bashfolness  on  both  sides  a  lady  of  great 
experience  has  since  informed  me,  is  one 
of  the  surest  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
for,  as  she  explains  the  matter,  "true 
love  is  always  timid." 

This  is  too  important  a  point,  however, 
to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  a  chapter; 
besides  the  justice  of  the  proverb  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  sequel. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


There  is  nothing  that  helps  to  niakc 
acquaintance  among  the  reserved  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  so  readily  as 
eating  and  drinking  together.  The 
remark  is  not  particularly  novel,  but  it 
is  a  just  and  illustrative  one;  and  what 
is  the  use  of  a  proverb  if  it  cannot  be 
quoted  occasionally  ? 

AVith  the  French  an  acquaintance  may 
be  made  with  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  with  the 
Germans  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  with 
the  Dutch  by  paying  money;  and,  to 
come  nearer  liome,  with  the  Scotch  by 
being  from  the  same  country ;  and  with 
the  Irish  by  fighting  together  (no  matter 
whether  for  or  against)  in  the  same 
row;  but  with  the  English  tlie  only  recog- 
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iiised  mode  of  commencing  an  acquaint- 
ance is  by  a  dinner. 

Breakfasts  are  too  cold  and  too  stiflF; 
luncheons  too  evanescent;  suppers,  since 
the  practice  of  late  dinners,  which  have 
superseded  them,  are  rare;  although, 
when  they  do  take  place,  sociability  is 
promoted  more  by  such  meetings  than 
by  all  other  convivial  reunions,  if  the 
term  "  convivial ''  is  admissible  at  all  in 
reference  to  tlie  formal  parties  wliicli  the 
stoicism  of  the  national  character  enables 
English  people  to  endure  in  tlie  discharge 
of  their  social  duties. 

I  must  guard  myself,  however,  against 
being  supposed  to  assert  that  it  is  a 
settled  law  in  the  social  code  of  this 
country,  that  the  circumstance  of  sitting 
by  a  guest  of  the  male  or  female  sex 
at  a  dinner-table  constitutes  ipso  facto  an 
acquaintance.  The  most  that  it  does  is 
to  invest  the  propinquists  Avith  what 
lawyers  call  an  *'  inchoate"  right  to 
acquaintancesliip,  which,  to  be  perfected, 
must  be  followed  out  by  other  forms  and 
observances.     Neither    must    it  be  ima- 
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gined  by  the  readers  of  these  pages  (in 
distant  countries  and  after  ages)  that  the 
solemn  Ubation  of  a  glass  of  wine  between 
the  parties  is  to  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  the  observance  of  a 
superstitious  custom,  now  almost  obso- 
lete, and  which  has  no  force  whatever  in 
developing  the  relations  of  the  social 
compact  beyond  the  intercourse  for  the 
time  being. 

Foreigners  are  not  a  little  astonished 
at  this  repudiating  reserve  of  the  English 
people ;  and  I  remember  an  anecdote  on 
this  point  of  our  national  character  which 
I  wiU  take  advantage  of  these  desultory 
memoirs  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  public. 

It  happened  that  a  French  gentleman, 
in  stepping  from  the  packet-boat  at  Dover, 
when  the  water  was  a  little  rough,  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  in  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  the  landing  might  have  been 
drowned,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference  of  an  Englishman,  who  quietly 
slipjied  down  the  ship's  side,  and  held  the 
stranger  up  till  they  were  both  helped  on 
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shore.  The  Frenchman,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  gratitude,  would  have 
embraced  his  deliverer  in  the  French 
£E»hion;  but  that  demonstration  was 
gently  repulsed  by  the  Englishman,  who 
returned  no  other  reply  to  the  French- 
man's imbounded  expressions  of  friend- 
ship than  a  bow  in  the  English  style. 
After  this  they  both  went  their  respective 
ways. 

But  it  chanced,  that,  a  few  days  after, 
they  met  before  dinner  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  acquaintance.  The  Frenclmian 
sprung  towards  his  deliverer  with  the  viva- 
city of  his  nation,  and  in  the  most  cordial 
manner — but  was  abashed  at  being  re- 
ceived in  a  very  stiff  way  by  the  English- 
man, and  Avith  a  look  which  was  barely 
one  of  recognition ;  and,  in  short,  as  if  the 
parties  were  strangers. 

The  grateful  Frenchman  was  puzzled  at 
this  behaviour ;  if  he  had  not  considered 
himself  as  under  a  most  important 
obligation  to  the  other,  he  woidd  have 
been  inclined  to  resent  the  slighting  of 
his  acquaintance  as  an  intentional  affront. 
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and  perhaps  would  have  insisted  on  set- 
tling the  matter  with  pistols  for  two 
hefore  dinner.  But,  fortunately,  observ- 
ing the  master  of  the  house  at  that 
moment  disengaged  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  he  instantly  entreated  him  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  his  deliverer's 
conduct  towards  one  who  was  bound  to 
him  by  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  the 
preservation  of  his  life  ! 

"  You  Avere  not  acquainted  with  that 
gentleman  before  you  met  in  the  packet- 
boat  ?"  asked  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  "We  had  never  spoken,"  replied  the 
Frenchman. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  have  never  been 
introduced?  " 

"  Introduced  I  He  introduced  himself 
to  me  in  the  sea  and  saved  my  life  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  the  host,  "  we  don't 
consider  that  as  any  mtroduction  at  all." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  Frenclmian,  in 
astonishment,  ''  arc  we  not  considered  as 
introduced  to  each  other  as  the  guests  of 
the  same  friend,  about  to  sit  do\^Ti  at  the 
^ame  dinner-table ! " 
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"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  host;  "you 
see,  my  friend,  we  English  people  have 
onr  customs  which  on  this  point  are, 
perhaps,  rather  peculhu* ;  but  I  Avill  soon 
set  this  matter  to  rights  by  a  regular 
introduction." 

The  regular  introduction  was  made 
accordingly,  and  the  prescribed  move- 
ments were  executed  by  both  parties  re- 
spectively : 

Mr.  Stiffetarch  : — 

The  Frenchman  attempted  to  grasp  Mr. 
Stiffstarch's  liand ;  but  that  gentleman 
only  bowed  and  retreated  beliind  liis 
neckcloth : 

Monsieur  Bonenfant : 

Mr.  Stiffstarch  made  another  bow  over 
his  neckcloth,  and  the  ceremonv  was 
completed. 

"  Can  you  forget,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
"  that  vou  saved  niv  life  !  " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  English- 
man ;  ''  it  was  nothing ;  hope  you  didn't 
catch  cold?" 

"  But  whv,"  asked  the  Frenchman, 
some  time    after,    anU    when    they    had 
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become  intimate,  ''  why  didn't  you  know 
me  when  you  met  me  again? — you  who 
had  saved  my  life  !  " 

''  We  never  know  one  another  in  this 
country,"  replied  his  English  friend,  "  un- 
less properly  introduced  by  a  mutual 
acquaintance.  This  is  a  custom  observed  by 
all,  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  although 
it  is  adhered  to  most  punctiliously  by  the 
middle  classes,  and  by  those  of  an  uncer- 
tain rank  who  are  monstrously  fearful  of 
compromising  theu'  dignity  by  allowing 
themselves  to  be  spoken  to  by  one  of  in- 
ferior position," 

"  How  of  inferior  rank  ?  "  asked  the 
Frenchman ;  '^  are  not  all  persons  of 
education  and  good  manners  of  the  same 
rank  among  those  whom  you  designate  as 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  his  English 
friend.  '*  The  gradations  of  rank  in  this 
comitry  are  infinite;  among  the  middle 
classes  especially.  There  are  the  great 
merchants  and  the  little  merchants,  and 
the  less ;  and  the  great  shopkeepers,  and 
the    little    shopkeepers,   and  the  less  in 
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endless  degrees.  There  are  those  who 
live  in  large  houses,  and  those  who  live  in 
small  ones ;  and  then  again  there  are 
those  who  live  in  apajtments  in  fashion- 
able, or  respectable,  or  inconsiderable 
streets ;  and  these  are  divided  into  classes 
of  greater  or  less  consideration  according 
to  the  particular  floor  which  they  occupy 
in  the  house.  Thus  a  first-floor  lodger 
would  die  rather  than  speak  to  a  ground- 
floor  one;  and  the  ground-floor  would 
consider  his  social  position  compromised 
by  association  with  the  second-floor ;  and 
all  would  regard  with  horror  any  approach 
towards  intercourse  from  the  inhabitant 
of  the  attic,  whatever  might  be,  in  other 
respects  his  education  or  acquirements. 
Then  there  are  the  numerous  classes  of 
carriage  people  varying  in  rank  according 
to  the  character  of  their  equipage,  from 
the  occupant  of  the  close  carriage  with  a 
footman  behind  it  down  to  the  one-horse 
chaise.  And  nothing  short  of  a  general 
conflagration  would  induce  a  member  of 
any  one  of  these  numljerless  classes  know- 
ingly to  enter  into  social  intercourse  with 
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a  member  of  the  class  which  he  considers 
beneatli  his  own." 

"  Is  it  possible !  "  said  the  Frenchman. 

"  Such  a  state  of  things  seems  to  many 
foreigners  impossible ;  but.  it  is  the  fact. 
Tliere  was  a  cm'ious  case  illustrative  of 
this  that  occurred  not  long  ago.  TNvo 
men  were  to  be  hanged  the  same  morning  ; 
thev  were  of  the  doubtful  class  ;  one  was 
to  be  hanged  for  forgery,  the  other  for 
highway  robbery.  When  they  were  placed 
under  the  fatal  beam  \A'ith  the  nooses 
round  their  necks,  the  Newgate  chaplain 
exhorted  them  to  praj*  togetlier,  according 
to  custom,  before  they  wctc  turned  oif ;  at 
which  there  was  a  visible  hesitation.  The 
parson  lu'ged  them  more  earnestly  not  to 
lose  the  few  moments  of  opportunity  which 
remained  for  a  joint  supplication  for 
mercy ;  but  the  pair  <;ontinued  silent. 
At  last.  Jack  Ketch  (that  is  the  name 
we  give  to  the  laet  executioner  of  the  law) 
who  was  a  verj'  civil  sort  of  person,  re- 
membered that  the  two  gentlemen  had 
never  been  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  received  laws  of 
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Engliali  etiquette  could  not  exhibit  any 
signs  of  acquaintanceship  even  on  the 
gallows.  He  remedied  the  defect  without 
delay,  and  indeed  there  was  no  time'to  be 
lost,  for  the  urgency  was  pressing : — 

"  *  Mr.    Swell — Mr.    Hounslow  ;    Mr. 
Hounslow — Mr.  Swell.' 

"  The  new  acquaintances  could  not  see 
each  other  as  the  caps  were  drawn  over 
their  faces,  but  with  their  manacled  arms 
behind  them  they  interchanged  a  toucli  of 
the  fingers,  the  singularity  of  the  occasion 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  allowing  them  to 
innovate  on  the  established  custom  of 
acknowledging  a  first  introduction  only 
by  a  bow.  The  ice  being  thus  broken, 
they  immediately  joined  in  an  extempore 
prayer  with  the  excellent  chaplain,  avIio 
regarded  the  scene  with  Enghsh  phlegm 
and  composure,  and  who  considered  the 
affair  rather  as  creditable  to  the  good 
breeding  and  politeness  of  liis  penitents 
than  otherwise ;  and  thev  were  imm(*- 
diatelv  turned  off  bv  Jack  Ketch  with  a 
gentleness  and  consideration  j)eculiai'*  to 
that  functionary,  and  with  a  good-natured 
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attempt  to  cheer  their  spirits  by  *  wishing 
long  life  to  theii'  honours,  and  better  luck 
another  time.'  " 

"Ma  foi,  c'est  trop  fort,"  said  the 
Frenchman. 

"  I  can't  vouch  for  its  being  quite  true," 
replied  the  Englishman,  "but  I  tell  the 
story  as  it  was  told  me." 

"  Au  moins,"  observed  the  other,  with 
French  \dvacity,  "  according  to  your 
description  of  the  reserve  and  customs 
of  your  countrymen,  if  the  story  is  not 
quite  true,  il  merite  bien  de  Fetre." 

But  to  return  to  the  party  whom  wc 
liave  left  at  the  supper  table. 

The    closinsr    incident    of    the    scenes 

described  in  the  preceding   chapter  will 

i  make  the  intelligent  reader  aware  that  the 

acquaintance  between  my  father  and  his 
heretofore  rival  at  the  auction  was  com- 
menced under  most  favourable  auspices, 
for  the  supper  was  abundant  and  the  wine 
was  good. 

The  explanations  which  I  made  as 
briefly  as  I  could,  Averc  readily  accepted 
by  the  papa,  although  they  were  received 
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as  it  struck  me,  by  tlie  aunt  rather  stiffly, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  incredulity ; 
for  she  said  nothing,  and  seemed  to  medi- 
tate profoundly.  However,  all  passed  off 
very  well,  and  the  two  governors  seemed 
to  take  to  one  another  more  kindly  than  I 
expected.  The  old  gentleman  was  chatty 
and  agreeable,  and  showed  every  disposi- 
tion  to  be  polite  and  hospitable,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  shrinking  which 
he  betrayed  on  my  father's  request  to 
"  borrow  "  the  bottle  on  his  right  hand  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  honom*  of 
taking  wine  with  Miss  M'^Dragon ;  with 
the  exception  of  that  ominous  M^ord,  so 
disagi'eeable  as  I  afterwards  ascertained  to 
the  ears  of  the  man  of  bank-notes,  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  the  harmonv  of  the 
company. 

Miss  M^'Dragon,  to  be  sure,  looked 
rather  glum,  occasionally,  at  me  and 
Lavinia,  as  if  she  suspected  the  existence 
of  some  antecedents  to  our  present 
acquaintance  of  which  she  was  not  a 
confidant.  My  mother  remarked  that  I 
was     imusually     silent     and     dull  ;    but 
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although  I  was  silent,  I  was  not  inatten- 
tive ;  and  I  observed  that  she  scrutinised 
the  young  lady  and  the  furniture,  and 
the  general  style  of  the  place  with  a 
maternal  curiosity. 

As  to  La\inia,  she  did  not  speak  one 
word,  but  sat  with  her  eyes  cast  down  on 
the  table-cloth  in  a  very  demure  way,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  look  at  any  one,  espe- 
cially at  me,  partly,  doubtless,  from 
bashfiilness  and  timidity,  and  partly 
from  awe  of  her  aunt,  who  looked  at  her 
from  time  to  time  through  an  immense 
pair  of  round-eyed  spectacles  with  a  severe 
and  doubtful  aspect. 

As  soon  as  the  supper  was  over, .  she 
begged  leave  to  retire  on  the  plea  of  head- 
ache and  indisposition,  and  this  broke  up 
the  party;  my  father  paying  her  many 
compliments,  and  my  mother  thanking  her 
for  her  attention  to  me,  and  embracing 
her  fondly,  which  made  the  tears  rush  to 
Lavinia's  eyes  vdth  emotion.  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  bid  her  good-night,  and  was  about 
to  say  something  appropriate ;  but  before 
I  had  time  to  speak,   she  slipped    away 
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without  shaking  hands  with  me,  which 
surprised  and  parried  me  excessiyely,  and 
I  remained  for  a  brief  space  with  my  eyes 
directed  towards  the  door  through  which 
she  had  disappeared,  wondering,  and  en- 
deavouring to  find  out  how  I  had  offended 
her. 

My  mother  roused  me  from  my  reverie 
by  touching  my  arm,  and  smilingly  re- 
minded me  that  we  were  going  home. 
After  a  little  laughter  on  all  sides  at  the 
oddity  of  my  dress,  and  apologies  for 
'*  borrowing"  the  old  gentleman's  clothes, 
and  a  faint  attempt  on  my  part  to  make 
some  humorous  remark  on  the  circum- 
stance of  my  being  dressed  "  on  tick " 
which  was  lost  on  the  old  gentleman  as 
he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  it, 
we  got  into  the  carriage  and  proceeded 
homewards. 

"Well,"  said  my  father  as  we  rolled 
along  the  road,  "people  are  not  so  bad 
when  one  comes  to  know  them  a  little  as 
one    is    sometimes   faiclined  to   suppose ; 

tliis  Mr. what's  his  name,  ))ehaved 

very  civilly:  but  you  see,  my  dear;"  he 
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said  to  my  mother,  "  I  was  right  in  want- 
ing to  buy  that  plaoe ;  it's  a  good  house, 
on  a  compact  little  estate;  and  the  pos- 
session of  land  increases  one's  influence  in 
the  county." 

"  Better  as  it  is,"  replied  my  mother ; 
"  you  know  we  could  not  have  paid  for  it 
except  by  borrowing  money,  and  that's 
always  a  worry  ;  and  those  bankers  of 
yours  are  so  particular  in  having  it  paid 
back  again :  really  I  think  they  are  very 
mean,  for  as  they  can  make  plenty  of 
their  own  bank-notes,  I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
why  they  should  be  so  stingy  about  lend- 
ing  them." 

/'  This  is  a  subject,  my  dear,  that  you 
don't  understand,"  replied  my  father :  "as 
indeed  women  seldom  do  understand  busi- 
ness and  the  meaning  of  money;  but  I 
will  try  to  explain     ...."* 

"  Now  pray  don't  explain  it  to  me  any 
more,"  exclaimed  my  mother ;  "  you  have 
explained  it  so  often  that  really  I  am 
quite  tired  of  it,  and  the  more  you  explain 
it  the  more  confused  you  make  me.  But 
as  to  the  house,  as  vou  sav,  it's  a  nice 
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house  enough;  and  I  must  say  that  the 
daughter — ^Lavinia  is  her  name,  isn't  it? 
— ^is  a  very  lady-like  girl  and  very  hand- 
some    .     .     .     ." 

(I  thanked  my  dear  mother  in  my  heart 
for  this  eulogium,  and  mentally  vowed 
never  to  offend  her  again.) 

"That  Miss  M^'Dragon,  though,  was  a 
fierce-looking  person;  who  is  she,  Lean- 
der  ? — a  relation  ?  " 

I  explained  that  she  was  an  aimt  by  the 
female  side. 

"  Oh  !  then,  the  name  of  the  young 
lady's  papa  is  not  M'^Dragon?  Well — I 
am  rather  glad  of  that,  for  really  it  does 
sound  rather  formidably !  But  what  is 
his  name,  then?  " 

*"Ali!"  said  my  father,  "what  is  his 
name  ?  It's  verv  remarkable  that  we 
have  been  sitting  at  a  man's  table  and 
have  not  known  his  name !  The  person 
who  gave  us  information  of  your  accident 
said  that  it  was  opposite  Willow  Lodge, 
but  I  never  thought  of  asking  him  the 
name  of  the  owner.     I   thought   it   was 
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M'*Dragon  ;  I  suppose  you  know  liis  name, 
Leander  ?  " 

''  No,"  said  I,  "  I  don't ;  I  never 
thought  of  asking;  and  indeed  if  I  had, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  could  have  told  me, 
for  they  were  all  so  scared  by  my  appa- 
rition that  I  don't  think  they  could  have 
remembered  their  own  names." 

"  Perhaps  the  coachman  may  know," 
said  my  father ;  '^  or  the  man  in  the  rum- 
ble :  it's  a  strange  omission  !  " 

But  neither  the  coachman  nor  the 
man  in  the  rumble  could  tell  us ; 
th(\y  both  said  they  understood  it  was 
M^'Dragon. 

Upon  this  I  ventured  to  suggest,  that, 
it  would  be  well  for  me  to  ride  over  earlv 

•r 

in  the  morning  and  ascertain  the  fact.      * 

'^  Do  so,"  said  my  father. 

"I  dare  say  'Lavinia'  can  tell  you," 
said  my  mother. 

"  Dare  say !  "  said  my  father  ;  "  what 
nonsense  !  Do  you  suppose  the  girl  does 
not  know  her  own  name  ?  " 

*'AVliy,   as   girls — especially    handsome 
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ones,  with  good  estates — ^may  have  the 
idea  that  they  may  have  to  change  them," 
said  my  mother  in  a  laughing  way,  "  they 
may  not  think  it  so  much  worth  their 
while  to  remember  their  temporary  ones ; 
and  this  Miss  Lavinia  seems  a  sort  of 
prize  in  the  marriage  lottery,  for  she  is 
unquestionably  very  handsome,  and  it  may 
be  rich  besides :  being  an  only  daughter 
is  a  great  point.  No  doubt  she  will  have 
plenty  of  offers  before  long,  if  she  has  not 
had  them  already.'' 

This  mention  of  "many  oflfers,''  sug- 
gesting as  it  did  the  vision  of  "many 
rivals,"  produced  a  prodigious  disturbance 
in  my  ideas,  and  I  determined  to  lose  no 
time  the  next  morning  in  ascertaining  the 
young  lady's  paternal  name  for  my  father's 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  some  other  parti- 
culars more  interesting  to  myself.  With 
this  resolve  I  went  to  bed  and  went  to 
sleep. 

I  believe  it  would  have  a  more  romantic 
and  lover-like  air  to  say,  that  I  dreamed 
all  night  of  "  Lavinia ;"  but  I  didn't ;  I 
was  very  tired,  and  slept  very  sound,  and 
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did  not  dream  jit  all.  Indeed,  for  any- 
thinij  I  know  to  the  eontraiT,  T  mi^ht 
have  slept  on  tiU  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  for  1  was  fairly  knoeked  up  witli  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  before ;  but  I  was 
awoke  by  a  persevering  knocking  at  my 
door,  at  which  I  was  at  flrst  inclined  to  be 
savage,  but  was  presently  appeased  by  the 
delivery  of  a  note  folded  in  the  form  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  and  delicately  scented, 
evidencing  thereby  its  feminine  origin. 

This  exciting  sight  made  me  jump  up 
vide  awake  in  a  moment.  I  shied  my 
night-cap  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  seizing  the  note  eagerly,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  a  little  nen'ously,  for  I  had 
not  yet  become  hardened  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  such  missives,  I  tore  it  open. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

I  rORGET  who  was  the  philosopher  who 
first  called  attention  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  recollections,  hopes,  fears,  and 
anticipations  which  may  pass  through  the 
mind  in  that  brief  interval  which  occurs- 
l^etween  falling  out  of  a  window  or  from  a 
horse  to  the  ground,  or  from  a  vessel  into 
the  water ;  on  such  exciting  occasions  the 
events  of  a  life-time  are  called  to  remem- 
branc*e  in  a  moment,  and  the  adventm^es 
of  long  years  become  microscopised  to  an 
instant  of  time  and  a  point  of  space  in  a 
way  that  has  puzzled  and  still  puzzles^ 
metaphysical  enquirers. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  enumeration 
of  occasions  is  open  to  the  ca\il  of  ill- 
natured  persons  who  may  object,  that,  in 
falling  from  the  top-floor  of  a  dwelling- 


to  collect  an  iiniiienso  store  of  iiitbn 
ill  his  (k'sceiit,  l)etbre  he  reaclio 
street;  and  I  am  not  tbrgetful  • 
anecdote  of  an  individual  who,  c 
occurrence  of  such  an  accident,  cot 
refirain  from  indulging  slightly  i 
Scotch  habit  of  prelecting,  by  rem 
to  a  crony  on  the  tliirteenth  fiat 
passed  him  on  liis  way  down,  "  Si< 
as  I  shall  hae!" 

I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  this  obj 
so  far  as  the  particular  instance  goe« 
it  does  not  disturb  the  general  tn 
the  thcOTy — which  may  be  verified 
cmious  at  any  time  by  experiment 
my  own  case  my  knowledge  has 
derived  from  the  experience  of  thii 
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most  desired  to  receive  one,  and  the  open- 
ing of  it  (and  which,  in  my  eagerness  to 
learn  its  ccmtents,  Avas  instantaneous)^ 
how  many  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
remembrances,  and  exciting  anticipa- 
tions^  presented  themselves,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  electric  light  crowded  through 
my  mind ! 

The  hand  I  recognised  at  a  glance  as 
feminine ;  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
that,  perhaps ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that 
verv  few  women  indeed  write  a  masculine 
hand,  and  that  nearly  all  women  write 
alike ;  they  all  seem  to  make  use  of 
similar  fine-nibbed  pens,  and  they  make 
the  same  long  thin  strokes,  with  the  same 
long  tails  to  their  y's  flying  into  infinite 
space,  and  the  same  g's  plumped  up  like 
their  own  dear  bustles,  and  all  present  the 
resemblance  of  the  same  fairy  hierogly- 
phics equally  difficult  to  be  deciphered. 

Feminine  as  the  writing  decidedly  was, 
there  was  an  air  about  it,  however,  which 
convinced  me  at  once  that  it  was  not  from 
the  hand  of  Miss  M'^Dragon.  From  tliat 
awful  duenna,  I  could  conjecture,  could 
proceed  nothing  but  harsh  angular  marks 


\  iiic(Hl  hefove  J  oju'iiod  it  ;  ai 
civciunstancc's    of    luy    tivst 
with  her  in  a  moment  rushed 
mind ;   the  entanglement  of 
with    my  fish-hook;    om*   mi 
modest    evasion;    the  revelat 
bonnet;  my   quest   of  her  by 
the  alarm  of  the  mad  dog ; 
into   the    stream ;    the    dialog 
nurses;  the  kiss  bestowed  on 
the  adventures    of   my    appar 
fainting,   the  catastrophe  —  all 
themselves  vividly  to  my  memc 
thousand     other    thouglits    an* 
brances  besides,  and  all  in  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  grj 
opening  the  letter ! 

It  "wne  -i-V*— - 
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attempted  to  rescue  the  daughter  of  the 
master  of  the  house  from  the  miad  dog. 
And  they  hope  he  has  not  suflfered  any 
inconvenience  in  consequence  of  liis  un- 
fortunate immersion.  Papa  also  requests 
that  Mr.  Castleton  will  return  his  own 
things  which  he  borrowed,  and  which  the 
bearer  of  this  note  will  bring  back. 

"  jraiow  Lodge,  May  10." 

After  I  had  read  this  note  over  several 
times,  I  was  struck  ^nth  the  remarkable 
omission  of  the  name  of  **  the  master  of 
the  house:"  and  then  it  occmTcd  to  me, 
that,  the  form  of  expression  "  the  family 
at  Willow  Lodge"  was  an  evident  and 
forced  substitution  for  the  Mr. what- 
ever his  name  might  l)e,  which  ought  to 
have  appeared  there ;  and  I  amused  my- 
self with  imagining  all  sorts  of  reasons  for 
its  omission. 

But  imagine  as  I  would,  I  could  not  hit 
on  any  satisfactory  one,  so  that  at  last  I 
Avas  obliged  to  leave  tlie  solution  of  the 
mystery  to  time,  which  "  unravels  all 
things."  But  as  I  considered  that,  on 
this  point  as  on  most  others,  there  is  no 
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time  like  the  present,  I  at  once  made  up 
my  mind  to  ride  over  to  Willow  Lodge 
without  delay,  in  order  to  learn  the  name 
of  its  owner,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
father  and  mother. 

I  rememl>ered,  on  looking  back  to 
the  sale,  that  the  father  of  La^inia  had 
evaded,  as  it  now  appeared  to  me  he  did, 
gi^-ing  his  name  to  the  auctioneer ;  shroud- 
ing liimself  under  the  symbolic  appellation 
of  "Henrj-  Hase,"  wliieh  seemed  to  me 
and  others  at  the  tune  as  an  ebullition  of 
the  excessive  self-complacency  of  the  man 
of  bank-notes  and  ready  money.  But  the 
circumstance  now  struck  lue  in  a  different 
light ;  and  I  could  not  help  coming  to  the 
conckision  that  the  old  iirentleman  himself 
had  a  reluctance  that  his  name  should  be 
knoA\  n ;  but  why  and  for  what  object  it 
puzzled  me  to  imagine.  However,  a«  I 
drew  nearer  to  the  lodge,  this  inquiry 
assumed  only  a  secondary  importance  in 
my  thoughts,  and  I  became  more  and 
more  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  recep- 
tion I  should  meet  Antli  from  Lavinia,  as 
well  as  from  her  father,   on   my   second 
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visit ;  and  lastly  from  her  aunt,  of  whom 
and  of  whose  spectacles  I  had  conceiyed 
an  incipient  dread. — But  little  did  I  guess 
what  was  in  store  for  me. 

Coming  events,  it  is  said,  cast  their 
shadows  before;  and  I  may  say,  by  the 
way,  that  the  doctrine  of  presentiments  is 
80  deep-rooted  in  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  difficult,  at  times,  for  the  most 
incredulous  philosopher  not  to  be  affected 
by  its  influence.  Some  such  influence 
that  morning  affected  me ;  for  although  I 
rode  forth  from  the  paternal  mansion 
buoyant  and  joyous,  ftdl  of  life  and 
strength  and  confident  in  hope,  I  found 
that  as  I  approached  the  place  of  my 
destination,  my  courage  oozed  away,  and 
that  I  was  assailed  by  all  sorts  of  doubts 
%nd  fears. 

The  redoubtable  Miss  M^'Dragon,  I  con- 
jectured, had  discovered  my  former  inter- 
view with  Lavinia,  which,  harmless  as  it 
was,  would  be  regarded  by  one  of  her 
rigidity  as  a  reprehensible  concealment, 
which  would  cause  her  to  assume  an 
antagonistic  position  unfavourable  to  my 

VOL.   I.  T 
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views,  and  some  indication  of  which  I 
feared  I  had  discovered  in  her  watchful 
aspect  of  the  preceding  night.  Then  I 
began  to  worry  myself  with  what  the  papa 
would  think  of  me  on  further  reflection, 
and  of  the  character  of  my  adventures  in 
his  grounds  and  in  his  house,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  somewhat  suspicious  attitude 
in  which  he  had  seen  me  in  relation  to  his 
daughter. 

Perhaps  he  would  consider  my  insensi- 
bility as  a  sham  and  a  trick,  in  order  to 
gain  admittance  to  his  house  with  some 
ulterior  design ;  and  would  be  oflfended  at 
the  liberty  which  I  had  taken  of  dressing 
myself  up  in  his  clothes  for  the  execution 
perhaps  of  my  own  frolics,  and  for  the  fun 
of  frightening  the  residents  in  the  house. 
There  was  no  knowing,  I  thought,  how  he 
might  view  the  matter  when  he  came  to 
learn  all  the  particulars;  for  I  had  been 
very  brief  in  my  narration,  and  had  told 
no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  not  very  clearly. 

Nor  was  I  at  all  at  my  ease  in  respect 
to  Lavinia.   The  sacred  kiss  which  she  had 
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imprinted  on  mj  forehead,  supposing  me 
to  be  insensible  to  its  impression,  was 
excusable  under  the  conviction  that  it  was 
a  mortuary  farewell,  given  under  solemn 
feelings  to  one  who  had  lost  his  life  to 
save  her  own.  But  its  bestowal  on  a 
young  man  who,  as  it  proved,  was  a  living 
person,  was  a  very  diflferent  affair :  I  had 
reason  to  fear,  as  I  thought,  that  on  reflec- 
tion she  might  be  shocked  and  embar- 
rassed at  her  maidenly  modesty  having 
been  outraged  by  such  an  act,  which, 
sacred  and  holy  as  it  was  towards  the 
dead,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  freedom  of  a 
very  awkward  kind  towards  the  living. 

Considering  the  matter  in  that  point  of 
view,  I  feared  that  I  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  she  might  be  offended  with  me, 
to  an  impardonable  extent,  for  having 
allowed  her,  by  feigning  insensibility  to 
her  presence,  which  my  conscience  re- 
proached me  with  having  done,  to  com- 
promise herself  by  an  act  which,  although 
committed  with  perfect  innocence  and  un- 
consciousness of  impropriety,  and  which 

Y  2 
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emanated  from  high  and  religious  feel- 
ing, was  still  a  "  great  &ct>"  and  was 
irreTocablc. 

Full  of  sQch  thoughts,  and  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  their  TerolTement  gave 
rise  to,  I  took  no  notice  of  a  stranger, 
young  but  older  than  mysdf,  who  walked 
away  from  the  house  towards  the  shrub- 
bery as  I  came  up  to  the  front-door ;  and 
I  quite  foi^t  to  ask  the  servant  who 
opfflied  the  door  about  the  "name,"  but 
atammering  out  something  about  the 
"young  lady,"  I  was  forthwith  usheired 
into  the  best  drawing-room,  in  which — 
Lavlnia  was  not ;  but  in  her  stead  ap- 
peared the  awfiil  person  of  her  aunt  and 
duenna.  Miss  M'Dragon  1 

From  the  grimness  of  her  aspect,  and 
from  the  excessive  stiffiiess  with  which  she 
returned  my  respectful  salutation,  I  at 
once  divined  that  the  store  of  wrath  which 
she  had  retained  for  the  last  two  days  was 
then  and  there  to  be  discharged  for  my 
especial  benefit.  I  observed  that  I  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  room  than,  like  a  bottle 
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of  spruce-beer  partially  uncorked,  she 
began  to  fiz ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
her  steam  exploded  with  a  violence  com- 
mensurate with  the  force  of  its  previous 
compression. 


END   OP   VOL.    I. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ETONIAN^ 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  irate  duenna  was  sitting  when  I 
entered,  with  her  spectacles  on  a  small 
round  tahle  before  her;  Imt  on  the  an- 
nouncement.  of  my  name,  she  uprose,  and 
"  shipping  her  liarnacles,"  as  tiie  sailors 
say,  fired  some  pr(4iminary  menacing 
glances  through  the  port -holes,  while  she 
saluted  me  A\ith  a  terrific  courtesy.  At 
the  same  time  I  observed  there  was  a  tre- 
mulous shaking  of  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  that  boded  mischief. 

I  made  two  bows;    the   one  the  bow 
VOL  II.  n 
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proper,  the  second  the  bow  reflective  ;  like 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  while  considering 
an  impromptu;  for  seeing  that  the  lady 
was  in  a  state  of  proximate  explosion,  I 
sought  for  time  to  consider  how  to  deal 
with  so  dangerous  a  combustible.  She 
gave  me  ample  opportunity  to  arrange  my 
thoughts ;  for,  contrary  to  my  expectatioD, 
she  remained  silent,  and  returned  my 
attempts  to  look  imconcemed,  and  to 
smile  (which  I  did  with  all  my  might)  by 
a  similar  forced  smile  which,  however, 
bore  an  expression  so  very  dreadftd,  that, 
added  to  the  tremulous  shaking  of  her 
head,  which  momentarily  grew  more  con- 
vulsive, it  was  calculated  to  excite  alarm 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  intrepid  beholder. 
This  reception  abashed  me,  and  confused 
my  thoughts,  so  that  I  could  not  find 
words  to  address  to  her.  It  was  clear  that 
my  only  chance  was  to  adopt  the  soothing 
system;  but  not  having  had  any  experi- 
ence of  the  way  of  dealing  with  so  ancient 
a  virgin,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  mollify 
one  whose  air  and  look  said  as  plain  as 
looks  could  speak,  that  she  would  not  l)e 
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mollified.  In  this  embarrassing  position, 
to  me  at  least,  we  both  stood  for  a  time 
which  seemed  to  me  immeasurably  long, 
but  which,  when  the  silence  was  broken,  I 
heartily  wished  had  been  longer,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  diminutive  cutter 
lying  under  the  guns  of  a  square  Dutch 
brig,  afraid  to  begin  an  attack  on  the 
vessel  of  superior  force  and  heavier  metal, 
but  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  fly  than  to  stand  the  issue  of 
a  fight.  It  Avas  not  much  longer,  however, 
that  I  had  to  wait  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  for  the 
passions  of  my  antagonist,  like  an  unruly 
crew,  longer  to  retain  their  fire ;  the  battle 
was  begun  by  a  broadside  from.  Miss 
M^'Dragon: 

**  So,  sir !  so  !  Mr.  Castleton  —  Mr, 
Leander  Castleton.  So  !  it  was  all  a  trick 
after  all !  a  trick  I  a  trick,  to  get  into 
other  people's  houses  !  And  you  must  be 
a  ghost  too  !  to  frighten  us  all ! — Not  that 
I  was  frightened !  To  frighten  us  out  of 
the  house !  so  as  to  have  it — and  a  poor 
young  girl — a  child — all  to  yourself !     To 
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surprise  her — ^a  poor  TOiing  thing;  be- 
cause she  is  thought  to  be  an  heiress ! 
Yes,  to  surprise  her  into  some  engagement, 
or  something  .  .  , 

*•  Madam !  .  .  . 

"  But  I  know  it  all.  And  so,  you  were 
the  fisherman,  were  you  ?  Yes — ^it's  pretty 
plain  now  what  was  the  fish  you  came  for ! 
But  she's  not  a  gudgeon  for  you,  young 
gentleman — at  least  I  am  not.  You'll  find 
me  too  old — that  is,  too  cunning  a  fish  to 
be  taken  in  bv  voiu*  bait  .  .  .  ." 

"  Madam  I  .  .  .  ." 

"All  very  well  contrived — wasn't  it? 
Oh !  capitally  contrived !  only,  Mr.  Leander 
Castleton,  it  won't  do  for  me  I  You  must 
carry  your  nets  somewhere  else,  sir,  and 
your  lines  and  your  fish-hooks  I  Upon  my 
word!  young  fellows  seem  to  tlunk  they 
may  do  anytliing  now-a-days  !  Took  it  out 
of  some  play-l)ook,  I  warrant  I  A  pretty 
way  to  steal  a  match  with  an  heiress  !  But 
there  are  those  here  wlio  can  match  vou, 
sir !  And  pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you 
been  carrying  on  a  clandestine  acquaint- 
ance ^rith  my  niece  ?     Tell  me  that,  su* ! 
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That  I  have  a  right  to  know  at  least !  I 
insist  on  kno^ving  how  long  you  have  been 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  acquaintance 
with  my  niece  ?  " 

This  explosion,  when  it  came,  did  not  dis- 
concert me  in  the  manner  that  I  expected ; 
on  the  contrarj'-,  it  rather  re-assured  me, 
as  the  charges  which  were  brought  against 
me  were  such  as  I  thought  I  could  easily 
refute:  but  I  saw  that  my  only  chance 
was  to  adopt  the  soothing  syst^^m,  and  to 
endeavour  to  fish  out  the  extent  of  tlie 
aunt's  knowledge  of  all  the  scenes  which 
had  taken  place  between  me  and  her  niece, 
knowing  well  that  the  onlv  witness  that 
could  be  brought  against  me  was  Lavinia 
herself ;  and  on  this  point  I  had  an  instinc- 
tive i)ea'suasion  that  she  would  not  com- 
municate anv  circumstance  that  would  tell 
eitlier  against  me  or  her  own  maidenly 
propriety. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Norman  proverb, 
"  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse,"  I  took  care  not  to 
volunteer  any  defence  of  misdemeanours 
with  wliich  I  was  not  charged.  I  confined 
myself,  therefore,  to  a  calm  narration  of 


I  nail  s('l•l(nl^  ;   ami  \>iiii  it;>pt:ui  lu  nt 
])osiii()ii  ol'  luv  luniiiu*  pi'actisecl  a  tr 
ieigning   insensibility  when  I   was 
out  of  the  water,  I  put  it  to  her  owr 
sense  whether  that  was  either  lik- 
possible ;  and  I  appealed  to  the  test 
of  all  the  servants  of  the  house  wh 
seen  me  at  the  time  whether  mj 
unconsciousness  was  not  positively 
beyond  question.     As  to  the  imintei 
alarm  which  I  had  occasioned  amoi 
household  by  my  unexpected  appe 
in  the  kitchen,  I  endeavoured  to  sho 
it  was  entirely  accidental;  and  1/ 
up  by  assuring  her  that  I  should 
forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
under  to  her,  through  whose  timel 
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more  deplorable  than  the  death  which  I 
had  nearly  met  with.  Having  got  to  this 
point,  without  interruption,  and  observing 
that  the  lady  was  not  ready  with  a  fresh 
ToUey,  I  ventured,  by  a  natural  transition, 
to  inquire  after  the  youxig  lady  herseK,  but 
I  was  met  by  a  shot  which  the  old  lady 
evidently  wished  to  be  decisive  : 

"My  niece,  sir,  is  too  much  indisposed 
to  be  seen  to-day;  besides,  she  requested 
me  to  say — after  the  very  improper  man- 
ner in  which  you  alarmed  her  last  night, 
that  she  declines  seeing  you.'' 

Although  this  was  said  in  a  very  peremp- 
tory way,  and  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
settler,  there  was  something  in  the  tone 
of  the  old  lady's  voice,  and  a  shade  of 
embarrassment  in  her  manner,  that  con- 
vinced me  that  Lavinia  had  said  no  such 
tiling,  or  at  any  rate  had  not  said  it  in 
terms  so  repulsive  and  conclusive;  and 
then  I  began  tb  ponder  on  the  visible  dis- 
inclination of  the  old  lady  to  receive  me  in 
the  light  of  a  possible  suitor  for  her  niece ; 
which  under  the  cii'cumstances  struck  me 
as  remarkable.     I  was  the  only  son  of  a 


])('rson  of  tlu^  said  lioander  Lasiiei 
(lid    it    s(H'iu    to    iiic   that    tlio  ooc 
which  had  taken  phicc  between 
Lavinia,   even   if  they  Avere  all 
(which  I  perceived  they  were  not 
would  have  been  brought  again 
the  time  by  Miss  M^'Dragon,)  v 
nature  to  act  as  a  bar  to  my  foi 
acquaintance  with  her  niece,  eitl: 
ordinary  way  of   residents  in  1 
coimty,  or  with  ulterior  \dews  of 
connection    with    the    family  a1 
Lodge.     "  There  is  something  in 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  that  I  cai 
stand ;  there  is  a  vigour  in  the  i 
opposition  beyond  the  occasion, 
what  Lavinia  herself  would  say  ? 


All     i-l.* .1     J.1 1, 
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dered,  a  clue  was  suddenly  presented  for 
the  unravelment  of  tlie  mystery  which 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  suspicion  of  the  fact, 
hy  the  following  very  simple  announce- 
ment of  a  footman  at  the  door : 

"  Mr.  M^'Dragon,  ma*am,  presents  his 
respects,  and  wishes  to  know  if  you  have 
any  commands  for  him  before  he  takes  his 
ride  ?  " 

"  Tell  my  nephew,'*  retmnied  the  aunt, 
"  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  hut  to 
remember  that  Ave  dine  at  four  o'clock." 

"Oh!  ho!"  thought  I,  "there's  a  ne- 
phew in  tlie  case,  is  there  ?  a  he-M'^Dragou ! 
for  whom  the  heu'css  is  doul)tless  reserved : 
I  Ijegin  to  see  daylight !  " 

"  And  master  bid  me  say,  ma'am,"  con- 
tinued the  footman,  "  that  he  will  be  happy 
to  see  Mr.  Castleton  in  his  counting-house 
— I  mean  his  studv." 

In  obedience  to  this  intimation  I  imme- 
diately made  my  bow  to  the  aunt,  which 
was  responded  to  by  another  courtesy  as 
stiff  as  the  first ;  and  then  I  followed  the 
messenger  to  the  study,  which,  on  this 
occasion  at  least,  as,  much  to  my  sm'prise. 


heart  hum])  a  little;  l)iit 
(luieklv  arrested  1)V  the  s 
stranger  whom  I  had  curs 
my  arrival,  and  whose  ni 
were  without  delay  reveal 
master  of  the  house : 

'*  Mr.  M^Dragon,  my 
that  is,  my  late  wife's  si 
and  my  nephew — ^by  marri 
this  is  Mr.  Leander  Casi 
you  have  heard  so  mucl 
who  was  nearly  drowned  i 
your  cousin  from  the  ma< 
escape,  Mr.  Castleton  !  and 
obliged  to  you  for  your  { 
her  cousin  especially  —  (i 
I) ;  but  you  put  them  al 


I. -» -» 
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woman  in  her  life;  liOAverer,  vou  were 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  at  that  time 
— at  least  they  supposed  so;  and  their 
fright  was  excusable,  perhaps,  under  the 
drcumstances.  Now,  Peter, — (Peter  !  so 
his  name  is  Peter?) — ^you  may  leai^e  us: 
I  will  Settle  this  matter  with  Mr.  Castleton 
(what  can  that  be?  thought  I) ;  but  don't 
forget  to  be  back  by  dinner-time ;  and 
remember,  if  you  take  the  road  through 
the  grayel-pits  you'll  save  the  turnpike." 

Mr.  Peter  M°Dragon,  who  I  observed 
had  been  scrutinising  my  appearance  as 
anxiously  as  I  had  been  noting  his,  upon 
this,  advanced  mth  much  show  of  civility, 
and  extended  his  hand  ^\ith  which  he 
grasped  mine;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  return  the  pressure,  so  that  my 
hand  remained  in  his  like  a  piece  of  ^varm 
putty  which  he  could  not  fail  to  remark ; 
but  really  I  conceived  an  instantaneous 
disHke  to  the  felloAv,  and — so  strong,  that  I 
could  no  more  have  taken  hold  of  his  hand 
to  give  it  a  friendly  shake  than  I  could  have 
caressed  the  paw  of  a  toad  or  a  hyena ! 
For  it  instantlv  struck  me,  that  this  was 


iiii;'  ov  ])rel<'n(lini;'  to  l)olieve  t 
made  us(^  of  \in\\orlliy  practicoj- 
her  niece  in  a  familiar  and  ( 
acquaintance  Avitli  myself. 

I  felt  a  twitch  of  jealousy  j 
was  very  disagreeable,  and  wh 
to  be  a  foretaste  of  what  was  i 
the    opportunity  which    this 
M' Dragon  (confound  him !)  had 
way  \vdth  his  cousin;   and  the 
at  that  very   moment   he  wag 
private  conversation  with  her  1 
I  Avas  debarred  !   This  reflectior 
means  calculated  to   put  me 
humour ;  but  bad  as  that  asj 
affau'  Avas,   it   Avas  nothing  c< 
what   was    reserved    for   me 
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You  are  aware  perhaps  that  I  have  retired 
from  business,  but  my  nephew  who  has 
succeeded  me  has  not ;  a  very  excellent, 
worthy,  pains-taking,  industrious,  frugal, 
economical  young  man ;  quite  a  man  of 
business.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  busi- 
ness. He  scarcely  gives  himself  time  to 
take  his  meals !  His  ledger  is  liis  Bible ; 
never  was  there  such  a  young  man  for 
book-keeping.  However,  this  perhaps  is 
not  very  interesting  to  you." 

I  begged  to  assure  him  that  it  Avas  very 
interesting;  although  to  myself  I  Avon- 
dered  what  the  deuce  the  old  gentleman 
was  driving  at. 

"  Well — ^jVIr.  Castlcton  ;  the  odd  cir- 
cumstance that  I  was  about  to  mention 
is  this — althouich  in  business  odd  tluDi^s 
do  sometimes  occur;  you  see  my  nephcAV 
in  the  way  of  business  has  to  deal  Avith 
bills — I  mean  bills  of  exchange, — inland 
as  AA'ell  as  foreign;  you  Ivnow  the  distinc- 
tion betAveen  an  inland  and  a  foreign  l)ill 
of  exchange,  of  course  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  in  rather  a  faint  A^oice, 
"  of   course ;    Ave  attend   particularly  to 
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these  matters  at  Cambritlge  where 
have,"  said  I  (aud  that  n'aa  true  enough), 
"  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  all  sorts  ^ 
of  bills."— AVliile  I  said  this  I  felt  myself 
breaking  out  in  a  cold  sweat,  for  a  horrid  , 
presentiment  told  me  that  some  con- 
founded bill  of  mine  had  something  to  do 
with  the  old  gentleman's  commimication. 

"  Well — as  I  was  saying,  the  odd  cir- 
cumstance is  this ;  a  bill  of  yours  lias 
come  to  my  ue|jhew-'s  hand ;  what  is  the 
amount  ?  Oh,  180?.  lOs.  Gd.  at  six  months, 
six  weeks  overdue ;  and  as  he  was  coming 
down  here  to-day  he  put  it  in  his  podcet, 
and  he  has  asked  me  to  present  it,  which  is 
of  course  a  thing  I  cannot  do  ;  but  as  you 
happen  to  be  here,  as  business  is  business, 
I  have  thought  it  the  shortest  way  to  tdl 
you  of  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  I ;  "  I  remem- 
ber now — but  really  I  had  quite  forgotten 
the  circumstance ;  yes ;  it  is  a  bill  I  ac- 
cepted at  Cambridge." 

"  Forget  it  —  Mr.  Castleton  !  Excuse 
me,  sir ;  you  know  age  has  its  privileges ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can 
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forget  a  bill  that  he  has  accepted!  I 
never  heard  of  such  an  instance  before ! 
Why  they  would  not  believe  it  on 
^Change !     Don't  you  keep  a  bill-book  ?  " 

"  Really,"  said  I,  "  my  transactions  in 
those  matters  are  so  few  that  a  bill-book 
would  be  a  superfluous  thing  for  me.  But 
really,"  I  exclaimed,  "it  is  curious  how 
soon  these  things  come  round." 

"  That  is  a  remark,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  which  I  have  often  heard 
before.  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  merchants  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  afterwards  served  the 
office  of  sheriff,  that  nothing  comes  upon 
us  so  quick  as  an  acceptance — except  a 
hanging;  that  is,  when  the  hanging  re- 
lates to  oneself,  you  understand.  An  old 
crony  of  mine,  Tom  Spicer — ^he  was  in 
the  grocery  line,  but  my  trade  was  a  dry- 
salter — Tom  Spicer  said  a  good  thing 
once : — a  friend  of  our's.  Jack  Singleton, 
was  going  to  take  a  domestic  partner — 
that  is,  going  to  be  married ;  but  he  put  it 
off  till  after  he  had  taken  stock  that  he 
mightn't  be  in  a  muddle  with  having  too 


Ill  Ills  i(Mii>'er,  oiii  ui  iiaiiu  ,  tuj 
lie  was  verv  l):ul  coni]);iiiv  inde 
time,  and  iiobodv  knew  a>  hat  1 
him  on  'Change ;  and  one  d 
near  having  one  of  his  bills 
because  he  was  away  in  tl 
a-courting.  Well — he  was  cone 
Tom  that  the  time  seemed  p 
till  the  wedding  -  day,  and  sa 
Jack,  said  he,  *  Stick  yom^*  nam 
fat  bill  to  fall  due  on  the  sau 
then  you  Avill  find  the  time  wi 
enough !'" 

I  got  up  a  laugh  at  tliis  job 
I  could,  but  in  truth  it  wa 
hearty ;  and  to  have  a  joke  p< 
at  such  a  moment  when  the  sp 
^^n^   nr»nAr»fi^nop    Avas   brouffht 
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deference  to  the  master  of  the  house  and 
the  father  of  Lavinia. 

"  Well — ^my  young  friend,  as  to  your 
hiU/'  (thought  I— the  biU!)  "you  must 
not  .suppose  that  I  mentioned  it  to  worry 
you  about  it.  Young  men,  I  know,  at  col- 
lege want  money  sometimes  and  are  not 
always  ready  to  take  up  their  bills;  so 
what  I  wanted  to  say  was,  never  mind  it 
for  the  present ;  I  have  told  Peter  not  to 
pres^it  it ;  it's  the  least  he  can  do  in  re- 
turn for  the  service  you  wished  to  do  his 
cousin  "  (I  winced  at  this) ;  "  and  don't 
mind  being  under  a  little  obligation  to 
Peter,  for  he  is  a  very  good-natured 
fellow,  and  he  Avill  let  it  lie  over  till  you 
can  retire  it.  But  let  me  give  you  a  bit 
of  advice,  my  young  friend;  never  set 
your  hand  to  a  bill,  imless  you  are  sm^e 
you  can  take  it  up  when  due." 

"  But  I  never  said  I  could  not  take  up 
tliis  bill,"  said  I.  .  .  . 

"Oh!  that's  another  matter;  but  I 
thought  to  be  sure  there  was  a  hitch, 
because  you  see  it's  six  weeks  overdue 
already;  and  whenever  a  bill  is  overdue 

VOL.   II.  c 
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and  not  taken  up,  ive  all  consider,  in  the  * 
city,  that  it's  a  bad  one, — excuse  me, 
Mr.  Castlcton,  it's  the  fact, — or  at  least 
tliat  it  can't  be  a  very  good  one.  But 
Peter,  you  see,  knowing  your  father's 
position  in  the  county — that  ivas  through 
me — thought  he  might  venture  on  it." 

"  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  it  up," 
I  repeated.  (This  ability  I  was  aware, 
at  the  moment,  was  unhappily  hj'po- 
thetieal;  but  my  disinclination  to  be 
Tinder  an  obligation  to  that  abominable 
Peter  made  me  venturesome.)  "  I  will 
ride  home,  and  bring  the  money  this  very 
day." 

"  Very  well,  then  you  can  settle  it  with 
Peter ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  All 
that  I  wanted  was  to  put  you  at  your 
ease  about  its  immediate  payment;  and 
that  was  why  I  asked  Peter  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  will  ride  over  instantly,"  said  I, 
"  and  bring  back  the  money." 

"  Do  so  then,  if  you  like,  and  that  will 
bring  you  back  here  in  time  for  dinner; 
mind  we  dine  punctually  at  four  o'clock. 
I  hate  to   be    kept  waiting  for  dinner; 
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there's  more  time  lost  between  waiting 
for  dinner  from  people  not  being  pimc- 
tual  than  would  serve  to  post  a  man's 
ledger!  Whatever  you  engage  to  do, 
Mr.  Castleton,  be  punctual;  Tom  Spicer 
used  to  say,  that  the  easiest  way  for  a 
man '  to  acquire  a  good  character  was  to 
be  punctual ;  he  might  be  ever  so  bad  in 
other  matters,  but  if  he  was  only  punc- 
tual, particularly  in  paying  his  bills,  that 
would  carry  him  through ;  and  so,  do  you 
always  remember,  Mr.  Castleton,  that 
business  is  business." 

He  let  me  go  with  this  parting  admo- 
nition ;  and  glad  enough  was  I  to  be  off, 
and  away  from  the  house,  albeit  that  it 
did  contain  Lavinia.  And  in  a  pretty 
^stew  also  was  I,  to  know  what  to  do  with 
this  confounded  bill,  that  had  started  up 
in  the  very  place  and  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  most  annoying!  And  the 
worst  part  of  the  business  was  that  I  no 
more  knew  how  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  it  than  I  did  to  square  the  circle  or 
discover  the  longitude.  Nor  was  this  all 
my  embarrassment   and    my    shame.     I 

c  2 


expenses,    not    Avithout  a   sevc 
tion  to  avoid   such  expenditure 
And  now  I   was  engaged — ^pc 
gaged — ^by   promise    to    carry 
money  by  four  o'clock;  and 
the    abominable    Peter    who 
waiting  to  receive  it !     Nevei 
I  suffer  so  much  vexation; 
before    did    I   feel    so    hmni 
thousand    times    did    I    curs 
thoughtlessness  in  putting  n 
that  confounded  bill;   and  tA 
times  did  I  mentally  swear 
never  would  I  put  my  nam 
again! 

I  had  ridden  rapidly  back  1 
but  when  I  reached  it  I  fea: 
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perhaps,  for  private  reasons,  to  make  a 
breach  between  the  families,  might  come 
and  present  it  in  person!  That  idea  was 
too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  on!  At  all 
risks,  my  father  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  my  difficulty,  and  the  worst  must 
be  encoimtered.  With  what  poignant 
anguish  did  I  then  feel  the  retributive 
action  of  the  fatal  practice  of  tick  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

People  may  talk  as  they  pie 
advantages  of  civilization,  but  t 
characteristic  of  the  present  soc 
which  may  suggest  a-doubt  whc 
all,  the  balance  is  all  on  one 
that  is,  the  modem  system  of  al 
being  in  debt. 

If  those  remarkable  savages 
fathers, — and  respectable  they 
presumed  to  have  been,  seeing 
fond  most  persons  are  of  re 
them,    although    it    is    indisp 


X1^  _ 
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chinmeys,  and  villages  without  drainage, 
and  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  little  dirt, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  not  being  in 
debt ! 

The  furniture  and  conveniences  of  their 
dwellings  were  doubtless  of  the  simplest 
kind;  and  when  they  went  abroad  to  take 
the  air,  they  were  content  to  array  them- 
selves in  unsophisticated  sheepskins.  It 
is  true  also,  that  having  a  naturally- 
philosophical  contempt  for  death,  with  a 
concomitant  disregard  for  the  lives  of 
other  people,  they  Avere  in  the  habit,  too 
unceremoniously,  of  killing  their  friends 
and  relations,  and  occasionally  of  eating 
them, — a  state  of  things  repugnant  to 
our  notions  of  polite  behaviour  and 
modem  cookery,  and  calculated  to  en- 
gender family  animosities;  but  then,  to 
coimterbalance  those  disagreeables,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  had  no  accept- 
ances to  pay ! 

They  lived  in  that  blessed  time  before 
the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange;  and 
savages  as  they  were,  they  were  not    so 


arc,  nv  iiu*  eiccianuiuii  ui  luur  u 
clKiiK*(41()rs,  and  of  one  some  1 
deceased  (Lord  Eldon),  and  by 
nimous  opinion  of  all  thinkers  ai 
justly  reprobated  as  vicious  and 
izing,  and  most  disgracefdl  to 
lature;  and  which  seem  to  1 
devised  rather  by  a  conclave  o 
in  hell,  with  the  desire  of  spra 
chief,  and  hatred,  and  misei 
manMnd,  than  by  a  Christu 
profesdi^  to  deal  4h  one  anott 
ing  to  the  precepts  of  Christia 
But  to  dwell  farther  on  this  pd 
time  would  be  too  digressive; 
therefore  to  my  story. 
Tormented  with  the    though 
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bin.  There  I  remaiiied  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  mdaneholy  reverie. 

Our  ancient  coachman,  who  was  now 
grown  full  of  years  (and  beer),  but  who 
still  retained  for  me  that  affection  which 
he  had  originally  conceived  for  me  as  his 
quasi-foster-son,  from  the  memorable  cir- 
cumstance of  my  nurse  having  borrowed 
for  my  use  the  baby-clothes  of  his  own 
forthcoming  heir-apparent,  observed  my 
depression;  and  seeing,  from  the  forlorn 
expression  of  my  countenance  that  some- 
thing lay  heavy,  like  a  truss  of  hay,  upon 
my  heart,  he  leaned  benevolently  on  his 
pitchfork,  with  which  he  was  dressing  up 
my  horse's  bed,  and  attempted  words  of 
comfort. 

"  Sorry  to  see  you  out  of  sorts.  Master 
Leander." 

Sometimes  he  called  me  master  and 
scHnetimes  mister ;  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony making  use  of  the  latter  distinc- 
tion, and  falling  into  the  more  familiar 
**  master"  at  times  when  his  sympathy 
was  called  iato  exercise  bv  the  show  of 
any  grief  or  distiu'bance  on  my  part. 


I 


smooiiicd    tiown   my   iiorj 
liis  liaiul)  ;  "all  riglit  tlie: 
,,  "  No,"  saidL 

li  "  Been  shy  at  his  leap 

do  put  him  to  it  sometin 
'  Master  Leander ;  a  horse 

after  all." 

"  It's  not  ihat,"  said  I. 
The  old  coachman  took 
j|:  scientific   survey  of   my  : 

including  his  fetlocks,   si 
and  ending  \vith  his  tail,  \i 
jji  out  affectionately  with  a 

took  from  his  waistcoat-po< 

"  You   see.  Master  Lea 

"  that  a  horse  is  only  a  he 

I  the   sense  of  a   Christian 
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got  quite  the  sense  of  Christi2«is ;  and 
if  youVe  been  a-putting  him  at  that 
piece  of  water  that  you  turned  him  over 
in  t'other  day,  why  you  mustn't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  jibbed  a  bit;  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  you  know,  Master  Leander, 
and  so  may  a  drowned  horse  shy  the 
water." 

Having  deKvered  himself  of  this  phi- 
losophical apophthegm,  which  he  evidently 
regarded  as  a  rhetorical  hit,  he  applied 
himself  again  to  the  horse's  tail,  to 
which  he  gave  an  additional  finish  with 
his  iron  comb,  and  then  leaning  com- 
placently on  his  pitchfork,  he  awaited 
my  reply. 

"I  never  went  near  the  water,"  I 
replied,  still  musing. 

My  old  friend  mused  upon  this  also; 
it  was  plain  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  his  young  master,  but  what 
it  was,  since  the  horse  was  all  right,  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  divine.  But 
as  a  natural  association  of  ideas  suggested 
to  him  that  my  melancholy  had  some- 
thing to  do  A\ith  the  house  which  I  had 


losier-iatiier  led  hini  to  s 
liitcli  lay  in  that  quarto 
pretensions  in  respect  to 
had  not  met  with  a  satisf 
This  was  a  delicate  poi 
but  as  he  had  my  intere 
i  heart  not  to  enter  into  a 

I  dislikes,    as    if   they  wei 

{  contrived    to    convey    his 

<^onsolations,  like  the  Eai 
of  old,  in  the  shape  of  pap 
"  I've  sometimes  though 
der,"  said  he,  "  that  if 
away  our  troubles  as  I  a] 

I  oats,  it  would  be  a  gooc 

of  us.    You  see  the  sami 

I  fit  every  horse,  and  you  c 
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himself!  But,  you  see,  there's  chaff  and 
husks  in  all  our  pleasures,  Master  Lean- 
der;  now,  to  my  mind,  it's  the  wisest 
thing  to  blow  the  chaff  away,  and  to 
riddle  the  husks  through  the  sieve,  and 
enjoy  the  com  that's  left  behind,  without 
fretting  about  the  rubbish." 

"You  are  quite  a  philosopher,"  said  I, 
with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"Well — I've  heard  that  word  before^ 
tho'  I  can't  say  I  ujiderstand  exactly 
the  meaning  of  it;  but  it's  something 
complimental,  no  doubt,  Master  Leander, 
or  you  wouldn't  make  use  of  it  to  an 
old  friend  like  me." 

"  It  means,  that  to  drive  through  the 
world  so  as  to  be  disturbed  with  the 
jolts  as  little  as  possible,  one  must  be 
a  philosopher." 

"Well,  Master  Leander,  I  dare  say 
what  you  say  is  very  right,  but  to  my 
mind,  now,  it's  best  to  drive  so  as  not 
to  make  any  jolts,  and  then,  you  see, 
you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  the 
bearing  of  them,  as  you  wouldn't  have 
any  to  bear."  . 


the  rack  yonder,  tliat  bit  tha 
across  the  hoop.  Now,  you  sec, 
get  it,  strain  as  he  may,  for 
make  his  neck  longer  than  it  i( 
strain  never  so  much;  but  if  y 
it  a  shove  down  for  him,  thei 
he  can  make  a  mouthful  of  it ;  « 
what  I  call  one  friend  helping 
Master  Leander." 

"  What  I  want  is  beyond  yoi 
said  I,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Sorry  for  it.  Master  Leande: 
the  wheel  went  roimd  the  ot 
but  some  troubles,  for  certain, 
than  others,  as  some  horses  ha^ 
and  sand-cracks  more  than  ot 
the  best  jockey  that  ever  dealt 
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money  and  women,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times from  having  too  little  and  some- 
times too  much  of  the  one,  and  always 
from  having  too  little  of  t'other ;  and  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  said  was  right, 
for  I've  observed  with  horses  .  .  .  .  " 

What  was  the  point  of  philosophy 
which  the  worthy  coachman  intended  to 
illustrate,  and  what  were  the  points  of 
similarity  between  women  and  horses 
which  he  was  about  to  adduce,  must  be 
for  ever  lost  to  posterity,  for  at  the  words 
"money  and  women,"  imintentional  and 
unpremeditated  as  ^  was  the  hit,  it  came 
upon  me  suddenly,  as  a  "hit  upon  the 
raw,"  to  avail  myself  of  stable  phraseology, 
and  I  started  up,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  stable  for  a  brief  fepace,  with  evident 
signs  of  perturbation  in  my  countenance. 

The  old  man  evinced  his  sympathy 
Avith  my  trouble  by  a  look  of  extreme 
anxiety,  and  by  a  prolonged  and  medi- 
tative scratch  of  his  head,  which,  with 
him,  as  with  many,  was  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  trouble  and  embar'- 
rassment  within. 
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Koiv,  the  loug  service  of  tlw  ancient 
.  coachman  in  the  family,  added  to  the 
peculiar  relations  wliicli  existed  between 
himself  and  mc  for  the  reason  which  I 
liave  already  mentioned,  liad  established 
much  familiarity  between  us;  besides,  lie 
had  been  my  friend  and  counsellor  from 
luy  boyhood  upwai-ds  ;  it  was  he  who  held 
mc  on  my  tirst  pony  ;  who  had  taught  me 
Iiow  to  ride ;  and  who  load  instructed  rae 
in  the  craft  and  mysteries  of  driving,  and 
of  horseflesh.  All  this  establislied  a  claim 
to  my  confidence  wliieli  had  been  freely 
given  to  him  in  various  of  my  youthful 
frolics ;  and  although  I  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  the  former  familiarity  between 
us  liad  necessarily  become  changed  into 
tlic  growing  respect  due  to  my  beard  and 
.whiskers,  I  thought,  as  this  was  a  matter 
relating  to  horses  and  therefore  properly 
ill  his  linCj  that  I  might  with  propriety 
avail  myself  of  his  assistance  to  get  me 
out  of  my  difficulty. 

"That,"  said  I,  pointing  to  my  horse; 
"  that  is  the  cause  of  my  present  trouble." 

*'  What !     Sultan    the    cause    of   vour 
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trouble ! "  said  the  coachman,  slapping  him 
afifectionately  on  the  thigh;  "Sultan! 
what  way  can  that  be ! " 

"  It's  just  this  way,"  said  I ;  "  when  I 
bought  him  I  gave  a  bUl  for  him  at  six 
months,  and  that  confoimded  biQ  is  due ; 
and,  by  George,  I  can't  take  it  up.  ..." 
"But  surely,"  said  my  stable  friend, 
interrupting  me,  "  no  one  would  think  of 
troubling  a  gentleman  to  pay  his  bUl  I  Of 
course  a  gentleman  pays  his  bills  when  it's 
convenient  to  him  ;  although  to  be  sure  in 
buying  a  horse  it's  always  considered  a 
ready-money  aflFair;  it's  not  Uke  buying 
soap  and  candles ;  buying  a  horse  is  like  a 
bet — Si  sort  of  debt  of  honour." 

"  The  plain  fact  is,"  said  I,  "  that  I 
gave  my  acceptance  for  Sultan  there — 
and  for  the  old  debt — ^and  I  must  pay  it 
to-day.  Now  do  you  think,  coachman, 
that  you  can  sell  him  for  me  instantly  so 
that  I  might  have  some  money  ?  " 
"  But  what  would  master  say  to  it  ?  " 
"  Oh  I  as  to  my  father,  leave  me  to  ex- 
plain it  to  him.     It's  my  horse  and  I  may 

VOL.    II.  D 


in  a  few  days,  he  had  no  do 
that  he  could  sell  the  horse  ( 
price  which  I  gave  for  him, . 
but  to  do  it  on  the  instant  w« 
phatically  pronounced  it,  •* 
In  the  meantime,  the  m 
running  away,  and  the  hour  w 
ing  when  I  should  have  t 
abominable  Peter;  and  eith( 
the  humiliation  of  breaking 
to  him  and  to  the  father  of  L 
leave  him  master  of  the  fi< 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  h 
with  all  the  advantage  of  my 
Thus  perplexed,  I  soliloqui 
to  the  best  way  of  confessing 
to  my  father,  assisted  occasioi 
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open  to  some  objection.  At  last^  wearied 
with  my  firuitless  endeavours^  I  exclaimed 
in  despair,  **  By  Greorge,  I  am  regidarly 
floored,  and  what  to  do  I  know  no  more 
than  that  old  coach-horse  I " 

*'  If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  point  out 
the  road/'  said  the  coachman,  '^  I  think  I 
know  how  I  would  drive,  Master  Leander, 
if  I  was  holding  the  reins.'' 

"And  how  is  that?" 

"  Why  I  hope  you  won't  turn  restive ; 
but  instead  of  planning  how  to  draw  off 
this  way  and  how  to  draw  on  that,  and 
how  to  shave  on  this  side  and  how  to  cut 
in  on  that,  I  would  just  keep  on  my  own 
side  of  the  road  and  drive  straight  on  and 
tell  the  governor  at  once  that  there's  a 
spoke  out  of  one  of  your  wheels,  and  that 
if  he  don't  lend  you  a  lift,  there  must  be  a 
breakdown;  I'm  sure  that's  always  the  best 
way — 'specially  between  father  and  son — 
to  save  a  dead-lock.  And  the  sooner  you 
do  what  must  be  done,  the  better :  for  you 
see.  Master  Leander,  it's  like  putting  a 
jibbing  horse  to  a  stone  wall ;  he  may  shy 
and  twist,  and  turn  and  start  as  he  may, 
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but  when  he  finds  the  spurs  rammed  into  j 
him  and  that  take  the  leap  he  must,  why 
then,  you  see,  he  does  it  at  last  and  no  I 
thanks  to  him,  when  he  miglit  have  done  ] 
it  with  a  good  grace  at  first  and  saved  ' 
himself  from  the  pain  of  the  roi^els." 

" By  George,"  said  I,  "coachman,  you 
are  right  I  you  counsel  like  Plato  himself," 
and  without  stopping  to  reply  to  his  in- 
terrogatories as  to  whether  Plato,  like 
Socrates,  was  also  a  coacliman,  or  to  his 
expressions  of  surprise,  that,  if  the  two 
were  such  "  whips  "  as  I  seemed  to  repre- 
sent them,  "  he  had  never  heard  tell  of 
them  in  any  yard  that  ever  he'd  been  in," 
I  determined  to  act  on  his  honest  and 
straightforward  advice  without  delay ;  and 
with  that  intent  I  forthwith  repaired  to 
my  father's  presence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Now,  although  I  made  my  way  straight 
to  my  father's  study  door;  opened  it;  went 
in ;  and  sat  down  with  a  sort  of  determina- 
tion to  make  a  straightforward  confession 
of  my  embarrassment;  when  I  had  got  so  far 
I  found  a  difficulty  in  beginning  which  for 
some  time  I  could  not  get  over.  It  was 
not  that  my  father  was  austere  or 
niggardly  towards  me  in  regard  to  my 
expenses ;  but  there  is  an  awkwardness 
in  asking  for  money  even  from  one's 
own  father — albeit  that  that  convenient 
personage  is  generally  considered  as  a 
legitimate  object  for  plunder — that  con- 
vinces me  that  man  has  become  possessed, 
by  civilisation,  with  a  sort  of  additional 
instinct  in  regard  to  money  matters ;  and 


There  is  a  mde  field  foi 
on  this  subject ;  but  I  wil 
that  I  think  those  who  ave: 
there  is  a  mischief  or  an 
there  is  always  a  woman  at 
it,  are  under  a  mistake ;  an 
truth  is,  that,  wherever  the 
or  an  embarrassment.  Mo 
bottom  of  it.    It  is  the  lei 
borrowing,  and  the  losing, 
of  it,  which  separates  pare 
firiend  from  friend,  family  &< 
nation  from  nation;  and  &r 
with  the  Latin  poet  in  his  O] 
irratamenta  malorum,"  to  i 
not  the  possession  but  the 
that  causes  most  of  thA  t 
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the  world  outside  is  invested  with  a 
smiling  appearance  also;  but  without  it 
the  darkness  of  the  soul  within  is  but  a 
counterpart  of  the  blackness  of  the  world's 
looks  without. 

Money,  in  short,  in  our  present  state  of 
dvilisation  is  everything;  all  else,  nothing. 
You  may  get  on  in  the  world  very  well 
without*  merit,  without  beauty,  without 
worth,  without  honesty;  but  you  can't 
get  on  without  money.  It  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  all  qualifications.  Get 
money — ^never  mind  how — ^but  get  money, 
and  "  all  other  things,"  according  to  the 
new  apostoUc  faith,  «  will  be  given  unto 
thee!" 

Only  get  money,  and  more  money  will 
be  heaped  on  you ;  with  pieces  of  plate  as 
a  testimonial  of  your  merit  in  having  got 
money,  and  a  seat  in  parliament  which 
you  may  buy  with  your  money;  and  a 
peerage  if  you  have  a  mind  for  it  as  a 
reward  for  your  having  money.  Therefore, 
I  say,  tear  up  your  children's  copybooks 
which  abound  in  the  fallacious  texts  of 
"Despise  riches,"  and  "Try  to  be  good 
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rather  than  wealthy/'  and  such-like  obso- 
lete phrases,  and  change  them  for  more 
useful,  and  practical,  and  really  golden 
rules  of  life ;  let  your  copies  be  ^'  Remem- 
ber that  a  man  is  nothing  without  money;" 
"  Get  money  my  son — ^honestly  if  you  can 
— ^but  get  money;"  and  above  all,  impress 
well  into  your  children's  minds,  "Get 
money,  and  all  other  things  will  be  given 
unto  thee." 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these,  forming 
the  germs  of  future  ideas,  passed  through 
my  mind  as  I  sat  in  my  father's  study 
contemplating  how  I  should,  in  the  most 
straightforward  manner,  confess  to  him 
the  mess  I  was  in,  and  ask  for  his  help  to 
get  out  of  it ;  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
begin.  Portunately  for  me,  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  a  letter  that  he  was  writings 
he  relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment 
by  furnishing  the  opening  from  himself : 

"  I  have  been  writing  a  letter  to— (it's 
very  odd  that  none  of  us  know  his  name!) 
— I  mean  to  the  proprietor  of  Willow 
Lodge,  to  thank  him  and  the  family  for  the 
care  they  took  of  you  yesterday ;  not  that 
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I  am  fond  of  writing  letters,  but  jour 
mother  particularly  wished  me  to  write  it; 
and  it  is  always  right  to  be  ciyil,  although 
there  was  something  about  the  people 
there,  I  thought,  that  smacked  of  the 
shop.  I  wonder  what  he  has  been?  And 
that  Miss  M^'Dragon  was  rather  a  frigid 
personage ; — ^but  the  girl  was  well  enough 
— ^modest  and  weU-behaved,  and  rather 
pretty  your  mother  thinks ;  besides,  she  is 
an  heiress ;  not  that  I  think  an  heiress  is 
always  a  prize,  for  they  generally  consider 
that  by  virtue  of  bringing  you  a  fortune 
they  have  a  right  to  spend  all  that  they 
bring  themselves  and  yours  besides.  But 
I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  to  thank  them  in  suitable  terms 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  us — 
and  we  are  an  old  family — ^through  you ; 
as  your  mother  says,  we  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude." 

"  I  wish  it  was  the  only  debt  that  we 
owed  them,''  said  I,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opening,  and  "cutting  in,*'  as  my 
friend  the  coachman  would  have  said, 
resolutely. 
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me  with  a  dubious  look  ;  "  why 
you  been  doing  ? ' ' 

"  The  plain  fact  is,  my  dear 
I  have  been  very  indiscreet." 

"  Indiscreet  ?  How  ?  Has 
to  do  with  the  young  lady  ?" 

"Nothing  directly;  but  tl 
that  I  have  been  so  foolish  as 
name  to  a  bill." 

"And  what  have  they  t 
that?" 

"  Just  this ;  there  is  a  certaj 
M^Dragon  ..." 

"And  who  the  devil  is  he  ?" 

"  The  deuce  of  it  is,  that  ! 
bill;  and  he  is  a  nephew  < 
M^^Dra^on.  ..." 
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« 

it  was  exceedingly  foolish  and  wrong  for 
me  to  give.  ..." 

At  this  point  my  mother  entered  the 
room,  and  I  felt  considerably  relieyed,  for, 
firom  my  father's  brow  I  observed  that  he 
was  getting  serious,  and  I  felt  instinctively 
that  in  my  mother  I  should  have  an  ally. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  began, 
when  she  observed  my  father's  look,  which, 
firom  long  experience,  she  knew  portended 
a  storm,  and  saw  also  that  I  sat  very  ill  at 
ease ;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  Leander, 
my  dear,  that  you  look  at  him  so 
seriously?" 

**  It's  a  serious  matter,"  said  my  father ; 
"Leander  has  been  signing  his  name  to 
bills'." 

"  Only  one  bill,"  I  ventured  to  observe. 

"  One  bill,  sir,  is  too  much ;"  hastily  re- 
joined my  father. 

My  mother  saw  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing ;  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the  subject. 

"  Leander,  have  you  found  out  the  name 
of  our  new  friends  at  Willow  Lodge  ?  it's 
very  odd  that  none  of  us  know  the  owner's 
name!" 
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"  Upon  my  Trord,"  said  I,  "  I  was  bo 
vexed  with  what  occurred  there  to-day, 
that  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  about  the  name ; 
but  there's  a  new  personage  who  has  made 
his  appearance." 

"  And  who  is  that  ?"  asked  my  mothar. 

"A  nephew  of  Miaa  M'Dragon's." 

"A  nephew  I  Is  he  good-looking  P 
What  sort  of  a  person  is  he?  What's 
his  age  ?" 

*'  Neither  good-looking  nor  bad-look- 
ing so  far  as  that  goes,"  said  I ;  "  some 
years  older  than  I  am.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  great  favourite  with  the  imcle  and 
aunt." 

"  Then  he  is  cousin  to  the  young  hidy?" 
said  my  mother,  musing. 

"Just  so,"  said  I;  "and  it  is  this 
fellow,  confound  him,  who  holds  my  bill : 
that's  the  worst  of  it." 

Whether  it  was  that  my  kind  mother's 
thoughts  ran  the  same  way  as  mine  in 
respect  to  the  he-M'Dragon,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  after  a  few  moments*  silenoe 
she  b^an  to  ui^  my  father  vehemently 
to  get  the  bill  out  of  "  such  a  person's  " 
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hands ;  expressing  her  wonder  and  indig- 
nation at  the  same  time,  that  any  one  pre- 
tending to  be  a  gentleman,  which  she  was 
quite  sure  he  was  not,  could  do  such  an 
indelicate  thing  as  to  ask  to  have  a  bill 
paid — and  in  his  own  house,  too ! 

"  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  have 
given  it  for  ?"  said  my  father,  slowly  and 
gravely,  and  without  giving  any  indication 
of  being  moved  by  my  mother's  inter- 
cession. 

"  It  was  for  my  horse.  Sultan,  and  other 
odd  things,"  said  I,  colouring  up  in  much 
confusion,  for  I  felt  that  this  was  the  pinch 
of  the  delinquency. 

"For  that  horse!  I  thought  you  paid 
for  it  at  the  time — six  months  ago ;  you 
had  the  money  for  it  1 " 

"  I  had,"  said  I,  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
voice,  "  and  I  intended  to  pay  for  it  at  the 
time ;  but  somehow  the  money  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"  Slipped  through  your  fingers  1  But 
this  is  very  wrong,"  said  my  father  in  a 
severe  tone ;  "  the  money  was  given  to  you 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  you  ought 
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ber  way.  V 
fingers,    I 


not  to  have  applied  it  to  any  other  i 
As  to  its  slipping  through  your  : 
that's  nonsense." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother,  "  it's 
not  nonsense;  it's  very  true;  for  I  know- 
how  money  does  slip  through  one's  fingers 
myself.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  whenever  I  have  any  money,  it  seems, 
positively,  to  have  wings  and  to  fly  away 
of  itself,  one  doesn't  know  how ;  and  when 
one  looks  for  it,  it  is  gone  1" 

"  Pooh  I "  said  my  father,  "  women  know 
nothing  of  money-matters  ;  I  tell  you  that 
this  putting  of  his  name  to  hills  is  very 
wrong;,  and  1  am  exceedingly  angry  with 
him — especially  as  the  mon^  was  given 
to  him  for  the  very  thing  that  he  gave  the 
bill  for!" 

As  my  poor  mother  could  not  readily 
call  up  any  argument  to  combat  this  short 
and  very  disagreeable  statement  of  the 
question,  she  had  recourse  to  the  '*  ultima 
ratio  conjugis,"  and  took  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  my  father  was  aware 
was  significant  of  a  "  cry;"  and  indeed 
my  kind  and  excellent  mother  was  much 
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affected  at  my  pamfiil  and  huiniliatmg 
position;  and  the  more  so  as  differences 
between  my  father  and  myself  were  rare ; 
bnt  as  this  was  a  ^'  money"  question,  she 
stood  in  the  position  of  the  upper  to  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  and  was  aware, 
like  that  nohle  assemhly,  that  her  hands 
were  tied,  and  that  she  was  harred  from 
primary  interference. 

But  such  aid  as  she  could  afford  to  me 
she  did ;  not  hy  any  loud  expostulation  or 
vehement  remonstrance,  but  by  silent  tears, 
woman's  most  powerful  weapon,  and  by  a 
look  of  intense,  but  quiet  anguish.  My 
father,  from  long  experience,  having  a  sort 
of  prescience  of  how  the  affair  would  end 
with  such  an  auxiliary  against  him,  if  he 
gave  heed  to  the  demonstration,  turned 
himself  away  from  the  side  where  she  sat, 
and  confronting  me  singly,  with  a  severe 
look,  addressed  to  me  these  desolating 
words : 

^*  Leander,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
determined  on ;  I  will  not  encourage  you 
in  this  system  of  accepting  bills.  To  ac- 
cept a  bill  is,  for  a  young  man,  the  begin- 
ning of  evil ;   and  there  is  no  knowing 


there  was  a  yoiinsr  fellow — !N 
he  had  a  great  many  good  qi 

"  I  remember  him  well,"  si 
^*  he  used  to  sing  such  droll  i 

*'  He  gave  excellent  dinnc 
wiae/'  continued  my  father, 
one  wealoiess,  he  never  could 
man;  and  if  he  hadn't  nc 
somehow  he  never  had — ^hc 
his  note." 

"  That  was  wrong,"  said 
"you  should  never  write  : 
tradespeople ;  it's  being  too 

"  It  was  not  that  sort  of  i 
father  rather  testily,  "but 
note — surely  you  know  wl 
sory-note  is  ?" 
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hittmg  the  table  a  hard  slap  with  his  hand, 
"  is  a  thing  that  you  must  pay — ^with  in- 
terest besides  .  .  .  •" 

It's  very  shameful/*  said  my  mother, 

for  people  to  charge  interest ;  why  can't 
they  be  content  to  have  their  money  again ! 
Now,  there's  those  bankers  of  yours — Easie 
and  Screugh — ^they  are  always  worrying 
about  interest !  Really  I  think  they  are 
very  mean ! " 

"  Women  know  nothing  of  these  mat- 
ters," said  my  father,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience ;  "  can't  you  understand,  my 
dear,  that  bankers  must  charge  interest ; 
it's  what  they  live  by  .  .  .  ." 

"Well,"  said  my  mother,  shifting  her 
ground,  "  but  they  have  no  right  to  lend 
other  peoples'  money,  as  people  say  they 
do ;  you  can't  say  that's  proper  ?" 

"  Good  heavens  1"  said  my  father,  risiog 
up,  "  why,  that's  their  business !  But 
women  never  can  understand  these  things ! 
Let  me  see  if  I  can't  explam  it  to  you  ? 
The  currency  question  .  .  .  ." 

"  Now  don't  begin  to  explain  again  about 
that,"  said  my  mother;  "you  know  the 

VOL.  n.  B 
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more  yon  explain  the  less  I  can  und»*. 
stand  it — But,  what  were  you  going  to  say  "I 
ahout  that  young  man — Ned  Fastman— »■ 
and   what   has  he  got  to  do  with  po<wJ 
Leandcr  ?" 

"  It  was  to  show  to  Leander  what  these 
things  always  end  in,"  resum,ed  my  father. 
"  It's  not  the  running  up  bills  that's  so 
bad,  although  of  course  it  is  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible ;  but  we  know  that  a 
gentleman  must  have  those  sorts  of  debts ; 
it's  not  that,  but  it's  the  giving  your  note 
for  them  that  is  the  mischief ;  besides  it's 
low  and  degrading.  If  a  gentleman  cannot 
pay  this  or  that  account,  why,  he  lets  it 
rest ;  he  does  not  say  he  can't  pay  it ;  but 
he  just  lets  the  tradesman  wait  till  it's 
convenient ;  it's  a  tradesman's  business  to 
wait — it's  what  he's  used  to ;  but  to  pve 
your  note  is  to  confess  your  poverty;  it 
says  as  plainly  as  anything  can — ^that  you 
would  pay  if  you  could,  but  you  can't — 
and  that  is  placing  yourself  in  an  un- 
gentlemanlike  position.  And  that's  what 
Ned  Fastman  did;  and  what  was  worse, 
as  often  as  he  did  it,  he  fancied  that  he 
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had  settled  the  matter,  and  thought  no 
more  ahout  it  I  And  he  used  to  say — ^when 
he  signed  his  name  in  his  oflf-hand  way — 
to  a  hit  of  stamped  paper  that  his  wine- 
merchant,  or  his  taUor,  or  his  fruiterer,  or 
any  one  handed  to  him,  *  Thank  God  that's 
paid !  *  But  it  wasn't  paid ;  it  was  only 
put  off;  and  then  when  the  day  came 
round  for  paying  his  acceptance,  there  was 
another  hill  to  he  given — ^with  interest  of 
course — twenty,  forty,  sixty  per  cent ! — 
no  end  of  interest !  It  was  hill  upon  hill, 
and  interest  upon  interest,  and  that  was 
what  consumed  him  like  a  canker.  And 
the  end  of  it  was  that  he  hecame  ut- 
terly .  ,  .  ." 

"  Married  1 "  said  my  mother ;  "  poor 
young  man!  I  rememher  the  talk  there 
was  ahout  him,  and  how  much  he  was 
pitied  .  .  .  ," 

^*  He  hecame  so  emharrassed  and  desti- 
tute,^' said  my  father,  "  that  at  last  he  was 
obliged  .  .  .  /' 

'  ^*  Yes,  it's  true,  indeed,  Leander,"  said 
my  mother,  **  he  was  obliged  to  marry  a 
low  Tulgar  woman,  for  the  sake  of  her 

E  2 


father,  '^  was  never  knoAvn  . 

''  It  was  said  that  he  weni 
rokee  Islands,  or  some  sava 
avoid  her  .  .  •  ." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  my  tM 
was  a  sort  of  bill  that  came  d 
— ^under  continual  protest  as  i 

*'  And  whether  he  was  eate 
savages,  or  what  became  of 
tinned  my  mother,  **  was  nev 
but  certainly  it  is  a  shocking  s 

"  Whatever  his  end  was,"  sai 
"  it  could  not  be  worse  than  i 
and  I  want  Leander  to  see  th£ 
owing  to  giving  notes  of  hand  J 
"  If  that  was  the  reason  of  1 
fate,  and  his  marriage,  and  al 
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his  haad  with  much  solemnity,  "  to  pre- 
vent his  bemg  so  bad  as  that,  lest  he 
should  come  to  an  untimely  end  .  .  .  ." 

"  Don*t  use  such  shocking  expressions," 
said  my  mother  deprecatingly ;  "  *  such  an 
untimely  end ! '  why  it's  such  an  expression 
as  you  read  of  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  poor  creatures  that  are  put  in  the  Old 
Bailey  to  be  hanged ! " 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  repeated  my  father,  in 
a  tone  of  angry  decision,  "  to  prevent  him 
from  getting  into  a  habit,  which,  whether 
it  leads  him  to  be  married  or  hanged  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  or  anywhere  else,  can  end 
only  one  way;  and  that  is,  in  his  ruin. 
And  so,  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  present 
matter  is  this ;  as  he  has  got  into  the  mess 
by  his  own  indiscretion,  he  must  get  out 
of  it  the  best  way  he  can ;  he  has  bought 
his  horse  with  his  bill,  and  he  must  sell 
his  horse  to  pay  it:  I  won't:  besides,  I 
have  calls  enough  for  money,  just  now, 
without  being  worried  with  his  biQs  and 
extravagance." 

Saying  this  he  rose  and  retired  with  a 
grave  air,  followed  by  my  mother,  whose 
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voice  I  heard,  as  they  retreated,  in  earnest 
expostidatiou,  leaving  me  alone  in  the 
study  (which  now  had  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance, to  me,  of  a  room  in  a  lock-up 
house),  where  I  remained  for  some  time 
stupified  and  stimned,  and  a  prey  to  all 
the  painful  and  mortifying  thoughts  which 
my  ivretched  position  was  calculated  to 
engender. 

Tliere  has  been  since  that  time,  much 
excitation  about  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
wid  nothing  but  the  bill ;"  but  it  was  no- 
thing to  the  excitation  that  possessed  me 
about  my  own  private  bill,  which  it  might 
be  said  had  been  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  was  now  stuck  in  oommittee, 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  its  getting 
out  of  it  in  a  hurry ;  and  the  newspapers 
may  talk  as  they  please  about  questions  of 
political  right  coming  home  to  men's  feel- 
ings and  bosoms;  to  my  mind  nothing 
comes  home  to  people's  feelings  and  bosoms 
so  forcibly  as  a  bill  which  is  due  without 
the  money  to  pay  it ;  there  is  no  getting 
out  of  that  difficulty  by  dint  of  talking; 
neither  will  it  do  to  move  the  previous 
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question  in  such  a  case ;  the  holder  of  an 
acceptance  has  always  an  invincible  objec- 
tion to  any  other  question  than  the  bill 
before  him;  and  as  he  has  always  the 
casting  vote  when  the  matter  comes  to  a 
division,  the  party  in  the  minority  has  no 
help  for  it,  but  to  submit  to  that  which  he 
is  very  apt  to  designate  as  the  "  tyrant " 
majority. 

There,  I  say,  I  sat ;  melancholy  and  sad, 
like  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without 
a  budget ;  bearing  my  wretched  plight  not 
meekly  or  resignedly,  but  despairingly  and 
fiercely,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  find 
my  way  out  of  the  wood.  As  I  medi- 
tated and  mused,  and  endeavoured  by  mere 
force  of  thought  to  create  real  and  tangible 
money,  I  became  half-mad  with  vexation 
and  with  the  insuperable  obstruction  which 
had  risen  up  before  me.  My  vivid  ima- 
gination pictured  to  me  all  sorts  of  humi- 
liating scenes  and  overwhelming  mortifica- 
tions. And  in  the  midst  of  my  rambling 
thoughts  and  the  phantasms  of  confused 
imaginings,  arose  in  vivid  relief  the  image 
of  Lavinia,    closely  accompanied    by  the 
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horrid  reality  of  the  inesorable  Peter,  that 
seemed  for  ever  to  pui-sue  me  through  the 
world  with  my  bill  in  his  hand,  like  an 
accusing  demon,  and  to  grin  and  mock  at 
me,  while  the  form  of  Larinia  faded  away 
in  the  far  distance,  and  seemed  lost  to  me 
in  a  mist  for  ever  !  I  was  mad  !  I  don't 
know  what  I  mia^ht  not  have  been  tempted 
to  do  in  my  fury ;  when,  suddenly,  I  was 
struck  with  the  resemblanoe  of  my  present 
diihciilty  with  tliat  memorable  affair  of  the 
"  marble  notes"  in  my  boyish — perhaps  if 
I  merely  said  more  boyish  days,  the  epithet 
would  be  more  appropriate — and  by  what 
means  I  came  out  triiunpbant  from  the 
ordeal  of  that  dreadful  hour  ! 

The  memory  of  this  was  a  ray  of  light 
to  me  in  the  darkness  of  my  despair !  Yea, 
I  said  (I  believe  aloud),  I  must  make  a 
fight  of  it  I  I  will  caU  the  blackguard  out, 
and  pay  bim  off  that  way; — besides,  he 
deserves  it  morally  and  poetically,  for  his 
impertinent  pretensions  to  Lavinia  as  well 
as  for  the  insulting  manner  with  which  he 
has  demanded  payment  for  a  bUl  which 
he  had  no  business  to  get  possession  of. 
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and  which  he  has  contrived  to  get  into  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sinister 
and  iingentlemanlike  use  of.  It's  a  clear 
case ;  I  must  call  him  out ;  or  make  him 
call  me  out ;  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  means, 
I  must  make  a  fight  of  it. 

Animated  with  this  determination,  I 
resolved  boldly  to  face  the  proprietor  of 
Willow  Lodge  without  the  money,  which 
I  depended  on  my  wit  and  resources  to 
exclude  from  discussion  for  that  day  at 
least,  and  to  do  my  utmost  to  affront  the 
inconvenient  Peter,  and  to  test  his  valour, 
so  as  to  see  whether  there  was  any  gladia- 
torial quality  in  the  animal  to  justify  the 
fire-eating  pretensions  of  his  formidable 
patronymic  of  M^'Dragon. 


CHAPTER  I 

Youth,  says  the^  Persian 
the  season  of  presumption; 
look  back  at  those  times, 
smiling  at  the  perfect  coii 
I  had  in  myself  of  outwitti 
the  unaristocratic  Peter,  o 
him  out  of  the  field. 

Certainly,  there  was  nothi 
in  his  personal  appearance  < 
convey  the  idea  of  intellectu 
or  of  martial  predilections; 
plain  city  cut,  and  wore  gn 
and  black  gaiters,  a  style  oi 
&fl.vA  rriA  a  m^^an  oninion  of  ] 
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Nature  to  have  a  pen  stuck  behind  them ; 
and  altogether  he  had  a  quiet,  calculating, 
arithmetical  cast  about  him,  which  I  flat- 
tered myself  could  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  my  own  parts  and  figure;  and 
reaUjr  I  thought  it  was  doing  Sm  more 
honour  than  he  deserved  to  caJ  him  out ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  resolved  to 
shoot  him. 

I  contrived  to  enter  the  drawing-room 
just  before  dinner  was  announced,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  the  disagreeable 
topic  of  bills  of  exchange ;  and  in  this 
stage  of  my  manoeuvres  I  was  successfixl, 
for  I  found  the  whole  family  assembled, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  in  an  evident 
fidget  at  my  late  arrival ;  he  shook  hands 
with  me,  however,  with  sufficient  polite- 
ness, at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
dock  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  the  stroke  of  four,  and  giving 
orders  for  dinner  instantly  to  be  served 
up ;  to  make  sure  of  this  injunction  being 
fulfilled,  he  left  the  room  to  attend,  I  pre- 
sume, personally  to  the  matter;  leaving 
me  to  the  mercies  of  the  company. 
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I  proceeded  to  make  my  salaams  with  a 
little  embarrassment,  I  must  confess,  but 
with  as  much  coolness  and  assurance  as  I.J 
could  summon  up  for  the  occasion.     My-1 
eyes,  naturally,  first  sought  La\'inia ;    but 
somehow,  she  liad  either  retreated  behind 
her  aunt,  or  that  protecting  personage  had 
placed  herself  before  her,  covering  her  like  J 
a  breast-work  from  the  approaches  of  thM 
enemy. 

Miss  M'Dragon  received  my  exceedingly 
low  bow  very  grimly,  bending  herself  with 
the  most  &igid  formality,  and  casting  down 
her  spectacles  on  an  enormous  fan  which 
she  held  like  a  shield  before  her  person.  I 
took  advantage,  like  a  skUful  general,  of 
the  opening  which  this  movement  afforded, 
to  throw  a  glance  over  her  shoulder  to  hop 
niece,  which  was  responded  to  by  a  tremu- 
lous cinrtsey,  a  blush,  and  a  suppressed 
smile,  which  betrayed  itself  from  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth,  by  no  means  indicative 
of  any  bitter  resentment  on  her  part.  This 
conviction  re-assured  me,  and  restored  to  . 
me  all  my  wonted  audacity ;  and  I  looked 
roimd  Math  a  confident  and,  I  believe  rather 
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belligerent  air  for  the  salute  of  the  antago- 
nistie  Peter. 

But  that  pacific  individual,  ivithout 
giYing  me  time  to  assume  any  noticeable 
airs  of  defiance,  immediately  made  a  step 
in  advance,  and  seizing  me  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  made  the  most  anxious  in- 
quiries after  my  health,  as  well  as  that  of 
my  father  and  my  mother,  including  my 
horse  and  dog.  The  rascal  was  so  mon- 
strously civil,  that  I  really  was  at  a  loss 
for  the  moment  how  to  reply  to  his  most 
ostentatious  politeness  ;  and,  in  truth,  this 
unexpected  demonstration  of  attachment 
on  his  part  quite  abashed  me,  as  it  was  a 
thing  that  I  was  unprepared  for;  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  fight,  but  not  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  But  without  giving  me 
time  to  recover  myself,  he  introduced  me 
with  a  little  flourish  about  my  heroism  and 
so  forth,  to  the  only  other  guest  in  the 
room,  whom  I  had  remarked  as  having  a 
military  air,  and  who,  it  now  appeared,  was 
a  Major  Touchwood. 

The  major  was  a  fine  soldierly-looking 
fellow,  tall  and  well  made,  with  an  im- 
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posing  nose,  black  whiskers,  and  early 
hair;  he  shook  hands  with  me  without 
ceremony  and  with  great  oordiality,  pay- 
ing me  some  compliments  at  the  same 
i  iine  about  my  gallant  conduct  and  devo- 
tion to  the  fair  sex,  and  then  turning  away 
from  me  with  an  easy  air,  he  retired  to 
tbe  bow-^vindow  looking  into  the  garden, 
and  commenced  a  flirtation  with  Larinia. 

I  didn't  like  his  coolness  at  all ;  and  a 
certain  instinct  told  me  that  the  soldier 
was  a  more  formidable  rival  (which  I  in- 
stant ly  conjectured  him  to  be)  than  the 
soft  and  insinuating  Peter  from  the  dty, 
nlluMt  that  the  latter  had  the  influence  of 
th(*  rulinif  powers  in  his  favour;  and  I 
was  th(*  more  annoyed  at  the  major's  mili- 
tary movement,  as  it  left  me  tete-h-tSte 
with  the  said  Peter  for  whom  I  had  con- 
cimv(h1  so  powerful  an  aversion,  without  my 
being  able  to  ward  off  his  excessive  polite- 
ness l)y  any  present  affront. 

I  was  (piickly  relieved  from  this  embar- 
rassment, however,  by  the  return  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  at  whose  summons 
we  all  marched  down  to  dinner,  the  major 
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appropriating  Layinia  to  himself,  which  I 
thoiight  very  impertinent,  and  directing 
me,  in  his  frank  military  fashion,  to  take 
care  of  Miss  M'^Dragon,  which,  to  my  great 
horror,  I  was  obliged  to  do,  holding  her 
by  the  tip  of, one  of  her  fingers;  Peter 
modestly  following  behind,  and  our  host 
bringing  up  the  rear,  with  earnest  admo- 
nitions to  move  on  faster,  or  the  dinner 
would  be  cold  before  we  crossed  the  hall. 

On  seating  ourselves,  I  found  I  was 
baffled  again;  for  Miss  M^'Dragon  took 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  the  major  on 
one  side  of  her  and  me  on  the  other; 
Lavinia  was  directed  to  place  herself  on 
the  left  hand  of  her  papa,  which  was  the 
right  hand  of  the  major,  and  Peter  said  he 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  by  me ; 
80  that  I  was  neutralised,  as  it  were,  by 
the  strategic  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy, 
and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  hostile 
forces. 

This  made  me  a  little  savage,  but  I  dis- 
guised it,  as  I  flattered  myself,  by  a  show 
of  good-humour  bordering  on  the  hUa- 
rious;    but  which  did  not  deceive,  as   I 


^,...|.w3c  , — out  i  must  not 

The  major,  as  military  n 

generally  did,  drank  wine 

our  host  was  moderate  in  t 

'  s  '■  as  Mr.  Peter  had  his  own : 

*■  T  ,  ing  the  bottle  that  day,  the 
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it  up  with  the  major  unayoi 
me.  There  was  but  sma 
during  dmner,  although,  a 
raise  my  spirits  and  at  ano 
them,  I  indulged  pretty  : 
that  some  aceident  would 
dinner,  when  the  father  of  ] 
'■;  not  be  present,  to  allow  me 

I  .  obsequious  Peter,  in  the  j 

I  -C  military  man  of  a  certain  n 

f?  '•''  so  decided  as  not  to  admit  c 
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ignominiously  beaten !  —  and  by  him 
too! 

The  remembrance  of  it,  even  after  the 
hipse  of  years,  covers  me  with  a  cold  chill 
of  shame : — I  almost  wish  I  iiad  not  begun 
this  part  of  my  youthful  adventures  ;  but 
as  I  promised  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
these  memoirs  to  be  sincere  in  my  Con- 
•  fessions,  I  jxiast  be  true  to  my  text,  and 
throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  I 
was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  that  love 
and  jealousy  disturbed  my  reason. 

Our  host  followed  the  custom  of  those 
times  in  giving  toasts ;  every  glass  of  wine 
was  prefaced  by  a  toast ;  and  as  his  city 
recollections  were  added  to  his  countrv 
observances  in  that  respect,  the  addition 
of  the  two  items,  each  multiform  in  its 
way,  made  a  serious  sum  total ;  for  in  the 
same  way  as  every  glass  of  wine  gave  rise 
to  a  toasl,  so  every  toast  necessitated  the 
drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  the  major 
gave  demonstrations  of  setting  to  work 
in  earnest,  by  drinking  through   all   the 
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royal  family  seriatim,  assuming  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  directing  the  fire  by  right 
of  his  military  rank,  and  cordially  seconded 
by  the  accommodating  Peter,  who  drank 
all  the  toasts  with  enthusiasm,  but  «ho 
shirked,  as  I  obscurely  suspected,  the  feir 
and  honourable  drinking  of  them  in  con-e- 
sponding  biunpers;  whereas  I  and  the 
major  did  our  duty  manfully,  I  scornrng" 
to  be  outdone  in  the  drinking  of  ivine  or 
of  anWliing  else  by  any  major  that  ewv 
liyed ;  and  om'  host  quietly  imbibing  his 
share  in  a  quiet  and  sponge-like  way,  after 
the  manner  of  the  practised  topers  of  the 
city,  without  noise,  and  without  any  un- 
necessary exhibition  of  oratory  to  interfere 
with  the  pleasurable  process  of  deglu- 
tition. 

After  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  way 
as  long  as  was  agreeable  to  him,  he  he^ed 
leave  to  retire,  under  the  pretext  of  "  busi- 
ness to  be  attended  to,"  and  withdrew,  as 
I  suspected  to  take  his  nap,  leaving  his 
nephew  to  do  the  honours  in  his  absence. 
Peter  immediately  rang  for  fresh  wine  and 
clean  glasses,  and  incited  the  major  to  go 
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to  work,  which  that  active  oflGlcer  did  with 
great  spirit,  swearing  that  it  should  be  a 
"  field  day.'' 

I  confess  that  my  memory  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  that  sitting  is  somewhat 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber the  major  singing,  towards  the  latter 
part,  the  sentimental  song  of  "  A  Friend 
and  a  Bottle  to  gire  him,"  the  chorus  of 
which  was  a  glass  of  wine  all  round ;  and 
I  have  a  painful  remembrance  of  having 
favoured  the  company  T^dth  a  sample  of 
my  own  bravura  powers  in  a  Pindaric 
song,  celebrative,  as  the  burden  expressed, 
of  "  Wine,  mighty  AVine,''  and  the  moral 
of  which,  without  my  being  aware  of  it, 
was  singularly  appropriate  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  major's  toasts  and  bumpers, 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  msidious 
Peter,  had  ingloriously  placed  me. 

The  plain  truth  must  be  confessed — the 
self-confident  and  self-boasting  Leander 
Castleton  was,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Eton, 
confoundedly  "cut,"  which  being  trans- 
lated into   the  language   of   the  A^ulgar, 
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■'pretty  considerably  dnuik;"  and 
in  that  state  the  malicious  Peter  supported 
mo  into  the  drawing-room,  to  Ix;  exliibitpd 
to  LaviuJa  and  her  father. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

I  don't  believe  the  jolly  major  had  any 
hand  in  this  nefarious  proceeding ;  indeed 
I  rather  think  he  thought  the  better  of  me 
for  my  staunchness  at  the  bottle — setting 
down  the  effect  of  my  susceptible  weakness 
on  the  occasion  to  my  youth  and  inex- 
perience which  time  and  practice  would 
remedy.  The  plot  was  Peter's ;  and  un- 
happily for  me  it  succeeded  too  well ! — I 
was  supported,  as  I  have  described,  by  his 
insidious  hdp  to  the  drawing-room;  and 
having  been  placed  on  the  sofa  by  the  side 
of  Miss  M^'Dragon,  I  was  left  to  my  o^vn 
resources. 

I  have  heard  say  by  some  who  have  the 
malice  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  women  sometimes  like  the 


,  t  • 


courage  to  "  pop  the  questioi 
averred  l)v  close  observers,  i 
cases,  where  a  man  has  been 
ing  for  a  provoking  long  tinu 
tatmg  courtship,  the  circumsti 
extra  glasses  of  wine  has  so  b 
nerves,  that,  in  a  moment  of 
he  has  come  to  the  point  with 
declaration — to  the  extreme  i 
lady,  and  the  satisfaction  of  tl 
the  mamma. 

Such  was  my  case;  but  wi 
portant  difference,  that  I  had  g 
the  few  glasses  of  "extra,*' 
arrived  at  the  few  glasses  **t< 
and  as  the  consequence  of  n^ 
Terentian  rule  of  "  ne  quid  ni 
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What  I  said;  what  I  did;  how  it  was 
that  I  came  to  make  love  to  the  aunt  as 
well  as  the  niece ;  and  what  extravagances 
I  committed,  I  have  never  heen  accurately 
informed,  and  it  was  a  subject  which,  in 
after-times,  I  never  had  any  particular 
inclination  to  recur  to.  But  that  I  made 
a  great  fool  of  myself  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt :  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
wicked  Miss  M'^Dragon  and  her  artful 
colleague  Peter,  took  special  pains  to  draw 
me  out,  and  to  cause  me  to  make  myself 
as  ridiculous  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
shocked  Lavinia  and  her  reproving  papa. 
I  don't  like  to  confess  it ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  truth  is,  that  I  challenged  both  Peter 
and  the  major  to  fight  that  very  night, 
with  pistols,  swords,  or  fists,  as  might  be 
preferred  by  each  respectively,  insisting  on 
the  old  gentleman  being  my  second,  and 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  in  a  manner 
more  vigorous  than  agreeable,  to  encou- 
rage him  to  be  hearty  in  my  cause. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
expose  further  the  follies  of  that  wretched 
night !     It  was  with  difliculty  that  I  was 


I  was  a  i)romising  young  lellow, 
time,  I  should  ho  as  staunch  a  coc 
bottle  as  any  man  in  his  regime 
further,  that  he  would  venture  t 
that,  in  a  few  years,  I  should  nen 
bed  sober;  all  tliis  being  said  { 
turedly  in  my  praise  to  Lavinia 
father,  the  aunt  and  Peter  ehimv 
way  of  chorus^     I  think  I  nm 
afterwards  had  my  revenge — bi 
not  anticipate. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  de» 
agony  of  my  sensations  when  I  a 
next  mormhg  and  eame  to  a  ser 
situation.  The  mental  torture 
suffered  was  aggravated  by  m 
sickness  ;  I  had  a  dreadful  headc 
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aloud !  To  have  been  so  exposed  before 
her  to  whom  of  all  others  in  the  world 
I  most  desu^  to  appear  in  the  most  £a- 
Tourable  light !  and  before  her  father  too ! 
— I  was  undone ;  utterly  lost ! 

And  then  came  over  me  the  abasing 
reflection  that  I  had  been  outwitted  too ! 
outwitted  by  Peter — ^the  creature  whom  I 
had  despised!  It  was  a  plot;  clearly  a 
plot ;  that  is,  as  clearly  as  my  still  con- 
fused senses  woidd  allow  me  to  penetrate. 
I  had  gone  forth  to  do  battle,  and  the 
subtile  Peter,  by  wile  and  stratagem,  had 
circumvented  • —  played  with  —  vanquished 
me. — It  was  I  who  had  to  exclaim  in  a 
vice-versary  sense  to  that  of  the  con- 
queror of  Graul,  "  veni,  vidi,  bibi  !  "  like 
Hector  I  prepared  myself  vain-gloriously 
for  the  combat !  and  then  !  "  quantum 
mutatus  ab  iUo  Hectore !  "  I  had  been 
cast  down  prostrate  by  my  enemy  and 
dragged  by  my  heels  to  bed!  jeered  by 
the  attempted  witty  observation  of  the 
would-be  facetious  Peter,  that,  "  after  all 
I  was  a  very  sober  person,  for  whereas  I 
had  already  been  drowned  in  water,  now 


]3iit    iny   tliouii'hts    A^'ere    at 
otherwise  employed.    AVliat  wor 
think  of  me  ?   that  was  the  i 
thought  1     What  did  I  think  i 
Should  I  hang  myself,  drown 
shoot  myself?    That  was  the 
Lavinia,  I  feared,  was  lost  to  mi 
She    never  would    forgive  me 
could  forgive  myself  I     What  a 
hcen  !    And  it  had  all  happened 
confounded  hill !    Tick  was  at  1 
of  it  all !     Was  I  for  ever  to  be 
of  Tick  I    And  there  was  that  < 
to   bo  paid   still !     But  that  1 
was  notliing  compared  to  the  p: 
had  lost — I  must  have  lost  Lavin 
—  and  all  else  was  nothing! — * 
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me  ?  Whether  Peter  was  living  or  dead^ 
or  I  was  living  or  dead — what  did  it  matter 
now  that  Lavinia  was  dead  to  me ! 

Humiliated — confounded — ^racked  with 
pam — and  tortured  with  mental  anguish 
indescribable.  I  lay  for  some  time  a  prey 
to  the  bitterest  repentance.  But  at  last 
the  shame  of  encountering  the  faces  of 
the  family  at  the  hour  of  breakfast — ^and 
above  all  of  meetiug  the  cold — ^perhaps 
the  disgusted  countenance  of  the  reprov- 
ing Lavinia,  roused  me.  I  determined  to 
make  my  way  home  before  the  inmates  of 
the  house  were  up.  I  tried  to  make  out 
wliat  o'clock  it  was — ^but  my  watch  had 
stopped ;  by  the  gray  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, however,  I  knew  it  was  early.  I 
huddled  on  my  clothes,  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  stole  ignominiously  out  of  the  house ; 
went  to  the  stable,  roused  up  a  groom, 
was  helped  on  a  horse ;  and  escaped. 

I  said  nothing  at  home  of  the  reason  of 
my  early  return ;  but  I  took  occasion  the 
same  day — dm'ing  the  whole  of  which  I 
was  in  mortal  fear  of  a  visit  from  the 
hateful  Peter — to  state  to  my  father  my 
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excessive  desire  to  return  without  delay 
to  college  in  order  to  prepare  myself  for 
iny  degree;  a  resolution-  wfaicih  he  com- 
mendedy  *'not,"  as  he  saidt  ^'that  he  ever 
knew  a  man  to  be  the  cleverer  for  having 
taken  a  d^ree — he  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  take  one  himself— but  he  saw 
no  harm  in  it ;  and  reading  at  least  kept  a 
young  man  out  of  mischief:*' 

The  next  day  I  set  out. — I  will  confess 
to  a  weakness,  if  it  was  one,  before  I  hA 
the  country ;  I  took  some  bye  ways  to  the 
Wcinity  of  the  green  mound  which  has 
played  its  convenient  part  in  this  faithful 
history,  with  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing 
Lavinia — even  if  it  were  only  at  a  distance. 
I  was  not  long  in  galloping  to  the  spot ; 
but  Lavinia  did  not  appear;  so  that  all 
that  I  had  to  do  was  to  sentimentalise  a 
bit  and  trot  prosaically  back  again. 

Still  the  scene  which  witnessed  our  first 
acquaintance  dwelt  fondly  in  my  memory ! 
and  more  than  once  before  I  rode  away,  I 
turned  back  to  gaze  on  the  spot  which  my 
obstinate  heart  cherished   so  dearly;    to 
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describe  myself  by  a  slight  paraphrase  of 
a  line  of  Virgil, 

Aspicit  et  dulces  fugieus  reiiiiniscitur  '*  agros !  '* 

The  mellifluous  sentiment  of  this  cele- 
brated verse,  however,  was  quickly  changed 
into  a  different  feeling,  when  to  my  mor- 
tification, I  beheld  the  visage  of  the  aunt 
suddenly  raised  over  the  hedge  as  if  to 
reconnoitre  the  approach  of  an  expected 
enemy.  I  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  those 
awfiil  spectacles  than  I  ignominiously 
fled;  and,  as  Linden  parodied  the  line 
which  I  have  already  quoted, 

Effugit  et  vitreis  fugicntem  conspicit  "  Argum." 

Which,  for  my  further  improvement,  and 
to  cure  me,  as  he  said,  of  my  insuf- 
ferable disposition  to  sentimentalism,  he 
was  pleased  to  render  into  the  following 
unsympathising  couplet : — 

Just  as  the  sighing  swain  gave  love's  last  kick — 
He  twigged  the  barnacles ! — and  cut  liis  slick  ! 
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CHAPTER    VI, 

It  is  curious  how  time  mellows  the 
severest  griefs — as  it  does  old  piettires — 
smoothing  down  the  asperities  of  sorrow, 
and  diminishing  by  distance  the  too  pro- 
minent featm*es  of  events  which  startle 
and  shock  the  mind  by  their  first  rough- 
ness and  proximity;  the  observation  is 
not  remarkably  original,  but  I  am  induced 
to  make  it  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
my  own  condition.  My  removal  from  the 
scene  of  my  late  disasters,  by  degrees, 
softened  the  painful  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion and  •  despair  w^hicli  at  first '  possessed 
me.  I  had  determined  never  to  see  La- 
vinia  again;  for  I  felt  tliat  I  could  not 
1)rook  her  eye  cast  on  me  in  scorn  and 
coldness!    But   gradually  that    sensitive- 
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ness  of  anticipated  repulsion  wore  away ; 
and  I  began  to  view  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  to  consider,  that,  after 
all,  my  transgression  was  of  a  venial  de- 
scription. 

K  my  offence  had  been  one  of  leze  ma- 
jeste — ^against  my  allegiance  to  Lavinia — 
a  breach  of  the  exclusive  devotion  which 
in  such  cases  is  considered  the  right  of  the 
lady — ^the  diffiiculty  of  accommodating  mat- 
ters would  have  been  proportionably  great ; 
but,  after  all,  as  I  said  to  myself,  "what 
had  I  done  ?  "  I  had  been  seduced — in- 
veigled— into  drinking  a  few  extra  glasses 
of  wine !  which  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  the  particular  state  of  my  constitu- 
tion (from  the  excessive  cold-bath  taken 
a  short  time  previously)  had  produced  an 
unfortunate  effect  on  my  system !  There 
was  not  so  much  in  that !  And  as  to  my 
challenging  Peter  and  the  major  to  fight — 
that,  I  argued,  was  only  one  of  the  se- 
condary consequences  of  the  offence  already 
set  down  against  me,  and  for  which  it  was 
not  fair  to  make  me  accountable.  It  was 
enough,   as    I   endeavoured   to    persuade 
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myself,  to  be  amenable  for  the  prinmrr 
error  without  being  matte  re«5ponsJble  for 
all  its  unpremeditated  and  acddcDtol  con- 
sequences. 

For — ^as  I  reasoned — take  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  slightly  overcome  with  wine, 
and  who  in  consequence  loses  his  bahmce 
and  fidls  out  of  a  window ;  in  fallbig  out 
of  the  window  he  smashes  a  Jat  gentleman 
and  his  wife  passing  accidentally  beueath, 
falling  partly  on  the  one  and  partly  on 
the  otlicr  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
The  fat  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  pros- 
trated by  the  concussion  to  the  damage  of 
each  respectively ;  but  the  consequenoes 
do  not  end  there ;  they  quarrel,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
mishap ;  the  husband  swears  that  if  the 
wife  had  not  crawled  on  so  slow  (as  die 
always  did)  they  should  have  got  past  the 
spot  before  the  collision ;  and  the  wife 
insists  that  if  the  husband  had  not  gal- 
loped along  80  fast  (which  he  always  would 
do)  the  fall  would  have  taken  place  before 
they  had  reached  the  spot — so  that  it  was 
all  his   fault   (as  it  always  was).     They 
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dispute  upon  this,  of  course,  all  the  way 
home ;  there,  in  the  freedom  of  domestic 
privacy,  the  dispute  grows  warmer ; — dis- 
putes between  man  and  wife  are  always  to 
be  deprecated  on  their  own  account,  al- 
though for  some  wise  purpose  (as  a  state 
of  trial  perhaps)  to  be  revealed  hereafter, 
they  do  seem  to  occur  more  between 
parties  in  the  matrimonial  state  of  proxi- 
mity than  all  others; — ^the  dispute  con- 
tinues after  supper — (a  simple  repast — 
only  toasted  cheese  and  bottled  stout)  each 
persists  in  his  and  her  own  opinion — ^that 
it  was  the  other's  fault ;  the  one  says  she 
will  die  rather  than  give  up  her  opinion — 

the  other  that  he  will  be before  he 

will  give  up  his;  the  contention  waxes 
hotter  and  hotter ;  the  husband  gets  into 
a  tremendous  passion — ^the  wife  goes  into 
a  fit ;  she  bursts  into  an  hysterical  flood 
of  tears — ^he  bursts  a  blood-vessel.  The 
coroner  decides  that  it  is  a  natural  death ; 
the  jury  (married  men)  agree  that  it  is 
natural  enough  that  man  and  wife  should 
quarrel,  and  that  the  husband  could  not 
but   be  naturally  enraged  at  his  wife's 
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it    plca^o    lioa von    to    sf^nd    1 
liusbancl  she  will  be  verv  ca 
anger  him  in  the  same  way,  n\ 
s^'if.'!  mean  time,  as  widows  withoi 

\  '* '  do,  she  mourns  incessantly,  a 

4*' ' 

cherry-brandy.      And  all  thi 
;■  ^  •  circumstance  of  a  gentleman  h 

n  few  extra  glasses  of  wine  T 
But  for  all  these  secondaiy 

consequences  is  the  wine-dri 
'  .  made  responsible  ?    If  so,  the 

out  the  argument  to  its  l^tii 

it  would  be  his  duty  to  many 

•*v  a  fate  which  the  severest  adyoei 

\-^\  butivc  justice  would  shrink  fro 

*i  •  on  him. 

:^  Now  this  was  mv  own  «iRft 


M. 

i  i  < 
■1 . 
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wards  committed  were  the  secondary  con- 
sequences for  which,  as  I  logically  demon- 
strated to  myself » I  could  not  be  considered 
responsible.  Th^o,  as  I  argued,  what  was 
it  after  all  ?  A  trifle !  nothing  I  it  was 
what  was  done  every  day.  A  man  who 
could  not  or  would  not  take  his  glass  oc- 
casionally, or  his  bottle  (more  or  less), 
and  be  sociable  and  a  good  fellow  like 
others,  was  a  milksop.  Now  I  was  sure 
Layinia  would  not  like  a  milksop ;  I  felt 
confident  that  such  a  character  was  not  at 
all  to  her  fancy ;  but,  if  she  did  not  like 
a  milksop,  then,  according  to  the  rules 
of  logic,  she  did  Eke  its  opposite,  and 
that  antagonistic  liking  fitted  me  exactly. 
By  this  ingenious  process  of  scholastic 
ratiocination,  I  arrived  at  the  satisfactory 
conclusion,  that  the  act  in  question,  which 
I  at  first  considered  a  fault,  was,  when 
properly  stated,  a  merit;  and  I  became 
more  easy  and  comfortable  in  my  mind 
accordingly. 

Thus  reconciled  to  myself,  the  point 
next  to  be  considered  was  how  to  re-open 
communications  with  Willow  Lodge;    to 

G  2 
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re-instate  myself  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  papa ;  to  curcumyent  the  wily  Petar ; 
and  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  dragon 
who  guarded  the  golden  firoit  in  the 
modem  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Haying  come  to  the  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, which  I  have  expressed  in  the 
last  chapter,  my  thoughts  began  to  dwell 
on  the  image  of  Lavinia  with  increased 
fervour ;  and  as  nothing  cherishes  the  ten- 
der passion  more  than  absence  from  the 
beloved  object, — ^provided  always  that  the 
absence  is  not  too  long,  for  then  the  heart, 
m  its  instinctive  desire  for  some  substantial 
attachment,  is  apt  to  turn  to  the  comeliest 
or  nearest  object  at  hand — ^mine  increased 
in  intensity,  and — ^to  make  use  of  the 
technical  language  with  which  my  worthy 
tutor  endeavoured  to  familiarise  me, —  ac- 
cording "  to  the  square  of  the  distance ; " 
in  short,  it  was  evident  from  various  signs 
and  tokens  that  the  gentle  youth,  Leander, 


and  lack-a- 
B  in  which  I  had 
no  longer  in- 
betting,  shooting, 
lost  their  diarms. 
t  brake  oat  in 
'  TMJta,  and  theare  vaff 
iniaa  di^ne  of  a 
ami  f<M«kaI  ckMotter.     Uf 
ecolaond  witli  Ae 
■i«a«lHrii7'  «id  ficfatoMM  ofiyyiywafd 


J 


Far  tW  nfbranOMa  of  tbe  earioai»  I 
3«lygui  sua>»  «f  tk»  ufariw  and  oob- 
HwMMs  tft  «U(k  n^  Ivre-srk  alale  eialed 
MP:  aiMl  wUcb  aie  so  &r  ■aUwuUta  aa 
A«3r  sImv  tW  «*cc  of  ths^aipanal  fed- 
nr$  OTvr  ^k^  MnelWtuaA-^itp  Mdaachoiy 
iBAvKBev,  IK  tbi$  OCT  Mortal  states  «f 
■atm'  oTvr  uuid. 

I  tiad  sune  dt^ouated  iboosfats  **on 
nadin?  the  ;>2nd  O^  u^*  the  first  book  of 
HoMM,"  vbkb    it    svHa$  »eiT  writtm 
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daring  a  temporaiy  illnesa,  when  I  was 
on  toast  and  waters 


"  Itktega  TiUe  teeleiU^ue  purui ;" — 

That  is,  when  vices  don't  wear  virtue's  heod ; — 

But  there's  a  golden  mean,  as  some  assure  us, — 
Virtue  looks  best  when  in  a  moderate  mood ; 

For  if  we  were  to  be  so  very  good, 
People  would  not  be  able  to  endure  us ; — 

Don't  be  stiiT-laced — ^but  rather /i»fr»4-rl^,— 

The  women  like  the  fellows  that  aie  spieej. 

•  ••••• 
Some  have  their  amiable  imperfections — 

A  fact  that's  contradictory,  but:true; — 
We  all  admire  virtuous  predilections. 

But  all  like  others  to  have  errors  too ; 
A  truth  that  leads  to  serious  reflections. 

And  teaches  us  proud  feelings  to  eschew ; — 
To  do  right — like  a  sum  in  Conic  Sections — 

Is  sometimes  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do ; 
But  when  it  must  be  done,  it's  best  to  do  it 

With  a  good  grace — or  we  may  chance  to  rue  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Ajid  what  is  life  ?     What  is  it  f     That's  the  question  f 

To  think  that  the  immortal  soul  should  be 
Subjected  to  our  good  or  bad  digestion ! . 

Is  a  sad  thing,  with  which  I  can' t. agree;*— 
There  is  no  joy  in  life  without  molestion:: — 

Why  people  live  at  all  has  puzsled  me !  — 
In  this  there  seems  a  general  insanity — 

But — as  was  said  by  some  one — all  is  vanity  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 
What's  Friendship  but  a  bye-word  for  a  sham — 

With  which  our  fellows  their  indifference  cloak ; 
Ask  a  friend' i  help  ?     Give  you  a  hearty  d — , 

And  when  you  seek  his  shelter,  sport  his  oak!  — 
I  sometimes  wish  I  was  not  where  I  am— 

Man's  selfism  is  enough  to  make  one  choke! 
And  what  is  Love?     A  fiction — froth — a  bubble:  — 
'The  women  give  us  all  Uie  greatest  trouble ! 
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The  following  exhibit  the  different  states 
of  mind,  in  which,  imperfect  heings  as 
we  are,  most  people  are  "before"  and 
"  after  "  dinner  :— 


In  •Ilia  o'a  wsaiei  mil  wildi  I  clicerleta  ioihi  1 
I  reel  iQ  BChing  void  whhia  mj  tiriut  1 
And,  fjunt  with  crief,  I  a»dly  Bindur  hem?  ! 

EiTth  hu  ill  Bonowi — but  iti  comrorln  too — 

Slewed  ctrp  ire  not  so  bad— (we  ennietinies  fry  'em) — 

D»  then  what  Horace  leacbei  iu  to  do — 
Enjoy  life  while  you  ran — uid  "  Ciipe  diem." 

The  next  sample  that  comes  to  my  hand, 
ia  inscribed: 


(How  mach  ti  not  noted.) 

Fut  flowi  the  FiTec*!  glassy  ttream 
TbcODgk  (he  enamelled  glade ; 

While  I  or  lost  LiTinU  dream, 
BeneMh  the  willow' i  shade. 

That  itream  tlie  emblem  ii  of  life '. — 

The  mom  of  life  is  ruddy  ! 
But  wbeii  it  meets  willi  ore  and  strife, 

Iti  WBteis  toon  grow  muddy. 

Bat  of  all  griefs  mankind  that  ail, 
The  pains  of  lore  are  worst '. 

And  I.  in  numbers,  must  bewail 
My  own,  or  1  ahall  burst  l 
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IV. 

The  cocks  and  hens  that  scratch  the  leas — 

The  geese  that  cackle  by — 
The  birds  that  warble  in  the  trees — 

Are  happier  far  than  I ! 

V. 

The  birds,  with  every  one  its  mate. 

In  plural  numbers  sing ! 
But  I  lament  in  Selkirk  state, 

Unbless'd  with  anything ! 

These  verses,  it  must  be  confessed,  par- 
take of  the  homeliness  of  the  drink  from 
which  they  emanated ;  another  specimen, 
stained  with  college  port,  is  of  a  more  fiery- 
character  : — 

The  mourning  lover  roams  from  pole  to  pole, 

But  still  his  grief  lies  clinging  to  his  soul ; — 

And  now  the  torrid  sun  scorches  his  brain !  — 

Then  Arctic  icebergs  cool  it  down  again  ! 

He  scales  the  Alps— but  bears  his  care  behind  him — 

lie  dives  down  mines — but  there  his  sorrows  find  liim  — 

He  scours  the  plains — but  there  his  fate  is  surer — 

For,  still,  ''post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura!" 

Champagne,  again,  had  a  diflferent 
effect;  I  found  the  following  stanzas 
twisted  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
empty  bottles  : — 

I. 

And  thus  they  wander' d  in  that  shady  grove, 
Hand-locked-in-hand  from  mom  to  dewy  e*en ; 

Tliey  looked — but  neither  dared  to  talk  of  love ; — 
AVhat  their  lips  breathed  not  in  their  eyes  was  seen ; 
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That  loTe  nor  youth  nor  maiden  sought  to  prove— 

The  J  felt  it  in  each  othet't  htaita  I  wmq  ; 
While  the  bright  Titiona  of  that  auBMner  daj. 

In  their  fond  hopet  seemed  bom  to  Uaft  fiir  aye ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  see !     Oh  horrid  change !     The  girPs  a  flirt ! 

She  longs  for  rank,  and  hankers  after  riches ; 
She  scoma  her  former  peasant  youth  like  dirt ! 

Marries  a  lord,  and  boldly  irears  the  breeches ! 
At  this  the  scouted  lover  ia  much  hint. 

He  wails  by  moonlight,  while  the  night-owl  screeches ! 
How  could  the  maid  treat  the  fond  swain  so  shabbily  t 
Foemina  semper  rarium  et  mutabile  1 " 


«i 


The  next  was  written  after  supper  (^gs 
and  bacon,  followed  by  Welsh  rabbit)  and 
Tvdll  speak  for  itself : — 

All  nature  frowns  in  darkness  ;  and  the  skies 

Glare  luridly  ;  while  clouda  on  clouds  arise ! 

My  eyes  grow  dim  ;  and  my  distemper' d  brain 

Is  rack'd  with  horrid  visions !     And,  in  vain 

I  strugfgle ;  for  a  fiend  in  horrid  shape 

Sits  on  my  breast !     Nor  can  my  limbs  escape 

Its  thraldom !     It  grows  bigger  I  and  more  big ! 

And,  in  the  likeness  of  a  monstrous  pig, 

Squats  on  its  hams— and — would  I  were  mistaken  I 

Reproaches  me  for  eating  his  fried  bacon ! 

**  A  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream  !" 

Fantastic  fonns  that  are  not  wlwit  they  seem, 

Creatures  so  strange  I  wonder  how  I  dreamt  *em ! 

**  ^lonstrum,  horrendum,  informe,  cui  liimen  ademptum," 

Swann  round  my  head  and  flit  before  my  eyes; 

While  eyeless  ghost  with  bony  spectre  vies 

III  frightful  aspect — grinning! — gibing! — mocking 

With  fleshless  jaws !     But  sight  still  more  shocking ! 

That  fonn  that  seems  so  real !  and  yet  I  cannot  seize  it ! 

(Obstrcpui,  steteruntque  conise,  et  vox  faucibus  ha*sit!) 
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Hy  heart's  blood  curdles !  and  my  sezuet  freese ! 
Methinks  I  see  LaTinia  eating  cheese ! ! ! — 
I  can  no  more. — 

Brandy  punch,  it  seems,  to  jndge  from 
the  following  irregular  eflftision,  had  a  sort 
of  Pindaric  effect : — 

Fling  sorrow  to  the  winds ! 

Who  minds? 
Shall  I  endure  her  airs ! 

Who  caret? 
"  Toujonra  perdrix !  "     That's  loving  to  satiety^ 
There  is  no  fun  in  life  without  variety ! 
Tied  to  an  apron-string ! 

A  pretty  thing ! 
Hen-peck*d,  and  no  latch-key! 

Never  a  spree ! 
Hang  feasts  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul — 

Fill  up  the  bowl ! 
Reason  the  joys  of  drinking  mars — 

Light  your  cigars ! 
Who  sings  a  song  ? 
Don't  let  it  be  long- 
But  mind  that  it's  rich  and  uproarious ! 
Sing  of  women  and  wine, 
With  cheers  nine  times  nine, 
And  we  all  will  be  happy  and  glorious ! 

It  was  plain  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last ;  in  a  short  time  I  should 
hare  become  a  public  nuisance.  The 
walls  of  my  room  were  scrawled  over  with 
scraps  of  poetry  and  odds  and  ends  of 
rhymes  and  verses.  I  had  already  startled 
my  tutor  by  exclaiming,  in  the  middle  of 
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a  problem  of  Euclid,  that  Layiiii&  made  a 
capital  dactyl ! 

The  worthy  man  reproved  me  gently, 
and  reminded  me  that  Layinia  was  the 
wife  of  iSneas  (what  had  become  of  his 
wife  Creusa,  he  remarked,  had  always  been 
a  problem  with  the  learned;  but  .£neas 
lost  her  somehow,  before  gas-lights  were 
invented,  in  the  dark, — ^notwithstanding 
Troy  was  m  a  blaze,— in  turning  round  a 
comer).  ^Eneas,  he  proceeded  to  remind 
mo,  was  married  to  the  young  lady  (whe- 
ther by  banns  or  broomstick  he  could  not 
tell)  at  Latium,  after  having  overcome  his 
rival  Tumus,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  (but  now  nobody  fights  for  a  wife — ^it 
is  all  the  other  way),  in  single  combat. 

I  seized  this  latter  idea  with  avidity, 
and  remembering  that  even  with  the  son 
of  the  Goddess  of  Love  the  course  of  true 
love  was  a  little  roughish,  I  became  recon- 
ciled to  my  own  crosses;  with  the  fixed 
determination,  however,  that  as  the  pro- 
saic Peter  was  my  Tumus,  his  presump- 
tion should  be  punished  in  the  same  way ; 
with   this    difference    onlv,  that  whereas 
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• 

"  pater*'  JEneas  is  graphically  represented 
in  the  picture  as  hacking  his  enemy  to 
pieces  by  main  force  with  a  sword  cu- 
riously resembling  a  huge  kitchen  carving- 
knife,  I  would  shoot  mine  scientifically,  by 
means  of  the  modem  invention  of  the 
pistol— a  discovery  which  enables  gentle- 
men  to  settle  their  differences  without 
heating  themselves,  and  to  despatch  one 
another  with  a  fortiter  in  r6  and  a  suaviter 
in  modo  in  accordance  with  our  improved 
ideas  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 

The  fermentation  of  spirits  which  these 
thoughts  produced  rapidly  caused  me  to 
take  a  very  diflferent  view  of  my  position 
towards  Lavinia  from  that  which  had  at 
first  possessed  me;  I  now  viewed  myself 
as  the  injured  party ;  and  it  was  while  my 
thoughts  were  suddenly  turned  in  this 
new  direction  that  an  adventure  befell  me 
which  gave  rise  to  a  very  awkward  per- 
plexity in  its  unexpected  consequences. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  WAS  one  evening  taking  a  solitary 
walk,  and  absorbed  in  my  musings,  I  had 
insensibly  strayed  some  miles  into  the 
country,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
time  or  the  distance.  The  dusk  was  draw- 
ing on;  and  reminded  by  the  increasing 
shade  that  the  hour  was  getting  late,  I 
turned  back,  and  began  to  walk  briskly 
homeward,  in  order  to  effect  my  return 
before  the  closing  of  my  college  gates. 

As  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  a  short  cut  over  a  low  hill 
and  through  a  thick  copse  of  trees  in  a 
part  of  the  country  not  very  inviting,  and 
with  which  indeed  I  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted ;  for  it  had  never  happened  to 
me  before  to  extend  my  excursions  in  that 
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direction.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
I  heard,  as  I  thought,  an  odd  cry  on  my 
right;  and  while  I  was  wondering  what 
animal  it  could  proceed  from,  an  unequi- 
vocal scream  made  me  aware  that  it  was  a 
female  yoice,  at  the  same  time  that  it  bore 
instant  evidence  that  some  violence  was  in 
the  act  of  bdng  committed. 

This  roused  me  at  once;  and  without 
losing  a  moment,  I  made  my  way  as  &st 
as  I  could  to  the  spot,  and  it  seemed  just 
in  time,  for  I  beheld  a  woman  on  the 
ground  stru^Ung  with  a  man  of  the  com- 
mon sort  and  meanly  clad,  who,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  had  taken  advantage  of 
her  being  alone  to  rob  her  of  her  purse 
and  watch ;  and  she,  in  her  fright  and  in 
her  attempt  to  resist,  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  it  was  in  that  position  that  I 
found  her.  Fortunately  I  had  a  stout 
stake  in  my  hand,  with  which.  Orlando- 
like, I  was  making  my  peregrinations; 
but  the  man,  at  sight  of  me,  without  wait- 
ing to  make  a  fight  of  it,  made  off  with 
his  booty ;  and  as  I  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  lady  to  follow  him,  he  made 
his  escape. 
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Now  there  was  something  exceedingly 
romantic  in  all  this,  particularly  calculated 
to  take  hold  of  the  imagination ;  the  time, 
the  dusk,  the  solitariness  of  the  place,  the 
imminency  of  the  i>eril,  all  conspired  to 
make  it  a  striking  adventure.  There  was 
a  distressed  damsel  in  extremity,  and  an 
unlooked-for  succour  precisely  at  the  cri- 
tical moment.  I  was  the  knight-errand, 
which,  of  course,  gave  a  personal  zest  to 
the  affair,  exceedingly  impressive. 

The  lady  smoothed  her  dress;  and  as, 
even  in  that  agitating  moment,  woman- 
like,  she  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  her  becoming  appear- 
ance; she  hastily  arranged  one  or  two 
curls  that  were  out  of  order,  and  pinched 
up  her  bonnet  a  bit,  and  then  broke  out 
into  exuberant  expressions  of  thankfulness 
at  the  opportxme  rescue  which  I  had 
afforded  her.  I  raised  her  up  respect- 
fully, and  in  so  doing  could  not  fail  to 
observe  that  she  was  uncommonly  hand- 
some, and  of  a  beautiful  figure.  This 
increased  the  satisfaction  which  I  felt  at 
my  good  fortime  in  having  been  the  means 
of  saving  her  from  farther  violence  from 
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the  ruffian  who  had  assailed  her.  As  she 
still  trembled  and  was  very  nervous,  she 
thankfully  accepted  the  assistance  of  my 
arm  to  her  mother's  cottage,  which  was  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  in  a 
nook  under  a  hill,  so  sequestered  and  shut 
in  with  trees  that  it  might  escape  the 
perception  of  all  but  those  previously 
acquainted  with  its  locality. 

The  mamma  was  looking  out  for  her 
daughter  anxiously;  she  had  been  some- 
what alarmed  at  her  non-appearance,  and 
was  still  more  surprised  to  see  her  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  and  in  a  state  of 
agitation  which  required  explanation.  The 
story  was  told  in  -a  few  words  ;  the  young 
lady  had  been  on  a  visit  that  day  to  a 
friend,  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  had 
stayed  late,  and,  fearing  no  harm,  had 
been  tempted  to  make  the  same  short  cut 
as  myself,  in  order  to  reach  her  home  more 
quickly.  The  attack  of  the  man  and  the 
robbery  was  the  affair  of  a  few  seconds 
only;  "when,"  as  she  said,  "this  gentle- 
man happily  came  to  my  assistance,  and  I 
was  saved."     Some  hysterical  tears  fol- 

VOL.   II.  H 
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lowed  tliis  brief  recital,  which  I  thought 
made  her  look  more  lovely. 

Profuse  thanks,  as  might  be  expected^ 
were  poured  forth  by  the  mamma  ;  and  I 
was  informed  in  a  few  words  of  her  whole 
history; — that  she  was  the  widow  of  a 
naval  officer ;  that  she  had  one  son,  who 
was  then  at  sea,  hut  whose  return  she 
expected  every  day ;  and  that  she  was 
li\-ing  in  retirement  with  her  daughter,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  early  youth ; 
then  she  repeated  her  thanks,  and  the 
daughter  repeated  ber's  also  again  and 
again ;  and  somehow  the  thanks  of  the 
daughter  came  sweeter  to  me  than  those 
of  the  mother,  although  they  were  timidly 
expressed, — and  I  began  to  feel  embar- 
rassed. 

For  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
I  made  known  my  own  name,  making 
a  short  allusion  to  the  position  of  my 
father  in  the  county  where  bis  estate 
was  situate;  a  communication  which,  I 
observed,  gave  the  mother  a  particular 
sort  of  satisfaction,  as  conveying  the 
assurance   that    her    daughter  had  been 
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assisted  by  one  of  unquestionable  rank 
as  a  gentleman;  but  when  I  further 
mentioned  that  I  was  then  at  the  univer- 
sity, I  fancied  that  a  certain  sort  of 
alarm  became  visible  in  the  mamma's 
countenance;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by 
a  skilful  manoeuvre,  which  was  executed 
in  an  apparently  indifferent  manner,  but 
with  admirable  strategy,  she  contrived 
to  place  herself  between  her  daughter 
and  myself  in  a  protective  position. 

The  reason  for  this  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time,  but  it  afterwards  struck 
me  that  it  was  from  an  instinctive  dread 
of  the  "  young  gentlemen  of  the  univer- 
sity,'* who  at  that  time  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  very  ardent  and  not  very 
scrupulous  in  their  researches  after  the 
sublime  and  beautiful. 

The  cottage  was  about  nine  miles  from 
the  town;  the  night  was  getting  dark. 
As  one  robber  had  been  abroad  that 
evening,  it  occurred  perhaps  to  the  ladies 
that  more  than  one  might  appear  under 
cover  of  the  darkness ;  and  it  seemed  not 
only  a  duty  of  hospitality  and  politeness, 

H  2 
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but  a  positive  obligation  of  gratitude  not  I 
to  ex|)ose  mc  to   the  murderous  attacks  i 
of  midnight  marauders  on  such  an  occa-  i 
Bioii.    Such  I  guessed  were  their  thoughts;  , 
and   I  perceived  tliat    the    mamma   wfta  i 
suffering   under    the    very   awkwai-d    di- 
lemma   of    seeming    to  turn  me  out  of 
doors  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  dark  night,  ^ 
or    of    harbouring    within   her    domestic  I 
walls  so  dangerous  an  iimaate  as  an  un- 
known and  juvenile  member  of  the  sus- 
picious university. 

I  saved  her  from  the  painM  feeling  of 
seeming  ungrateful,  and  of  violating  the 
laws  of  hospitality  at  the  same  time,  by 
expressing  the  necessity  which  I  was 
under  of  returning,  that  very  night, — a 
communication  which  I  perceived  relieved 
her  immensely,  and  which  inspired  ha 
with  so  much  good-will  and  confidence 
towards  me,  that  in  expressing  her 
extreme  and  most  painful  regret  that  I 
could  not  allow  her  the  opportunity  oi 
showing  further  at  that  time  how  grateM 
she  was  for  the  service  which  I  had  ren- 
dered to  her  daughter,   she  ventured  to 
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add  t&at  if  at  any  time  I  should  be 
passing  that  way,  she  hoped  I  would 
afford  her  the  pleasure  of  repeating  her 
thanks,  in  which  she  was  sure  her  son, 
the  lieutenant,  would  join  not  less  sin* 
oerely  than  herself  and  her  daughter 
Emily. 

Emily  said  nothing,  but  kept  close  to 
her  mamma. 

And  so  we  parted,  the  mamma  shaking 
hands  with  me  cordially,  and  Emily 
oourtseying,  and  then  putting  forth  her 
hand  timidly,  which  I  pressed  respect-? 
fully.  I  thought  Emily's  hand  felt  very 
soft  and  warm,  and  I  fancied  it  trembled 
a  little;  but  that  was  natural  from  her 
recent  alarm;  besides  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  as  to  whether  it  felt  soft  or  hard, 
or  warm  or  soft,  that  was  nothing  to  me, 
because  my  heart  was  engaged. 

The  next  day  I  considered  a  good  deal 
whether  it  would  be  expected  of  me  to 
call  and  inquire  after  the  young  lady. 
The  distance  I  thought  was  sufficient 
excuse  for  staying  away;  besides,  there 
was  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
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call ;  thef  were  strangers  to  me,  and  the 
meeting  was  quite  accidental;  moreover, 
my  calling  on  them  ip  such  a  huny 
might  look  as  if  I  was  seeking  for  more 
thanks,  and  making  a  fresh  draught  on 
their  gratitude;  so  I  concluded  that,  for 
that  day  at  least,  I  would  take  my  ride 
in  another  direction;  however,  as  the 
day  was  fine,  and  as  my  staying  laway 
might  he  thought  a  want  of  proper  re- 
spect, and  a  mark  of  ill-hreeding,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  ride  that  way  as  any 
other ;  so  I  went. 

Now  I  declare,  that  in  paying  this  visit, 
and  many  others  that  followed,  I  had  no 
other  thought  than  of  being  polite  and 
attentive ;  but  when  I  was  there,  somehow 
I  felt  at  a  loss  for  something  to  talk 
about ;  and  when  a  young  man  is  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
of  his  own  age, — although  in  the  present 
case  the  young  lady  was  not  of  my  own 
age,  for  I  was  more  than  twenty,  and 
she  was  not  seventeen;  I  say  that  in 
such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  paying 
compliments;     and     sometimes    perhaps 
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more  is  said  than  is  intended.  I  am  sure 
I  meant  nothing.  But  somehow,  I  don't 
know  how  it  was— it  wss  by  insensible 
d^rees — I  became  very — ^what  shall  I 
say —  ? — In  short  a  good  deal  of  intimacy 
sprang  up— unavoidably,  indeed— for  we 
were  only  three  in  company,  except  on 
rare  occasions — ^between  me  and  Mrs. 
Montagu's  daughter.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  their  name  was  Montagu ;  her  son's 
name,  as  she  often  told  me,  was  Fre- 
derick. 

A  good  deal  of  intimacy,  as  I  say, 
.sprung  up  between  me  and  Emily ;  there 
was  no  love  in  it,  but  a  fidendly  fami- 
liarity and  confidence.  She  certainly 
was  a  most  lovely  girl ;  and,  excepting 
Lavinia,  I  had  never  met  with  one  so 
calculated  to  absorb  my  affections.  But, 
as  I  say,  there  was  no  love  in  the  case 
at  all,  neither  with  h^  nor  with  me.  I 
believe  she  liked  me  very  well  as  an 
acquaintance  of  her  mamma's,  and  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  entertain  a 
strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  me 
for  the  service   I  had  done   her,  which 
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of  course  I  never  mentioned,  although 
she  often  did — ^as  a  reason  for  her  good 
wishes  towards  me,  and  the  confidence 
and  familiarity  with  which  she  was 
pleased  to  honor  me.  For  my  part,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  was  altogether 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  a  very 
lovely  girl ;  I  felt  a  high  esteem  for  her 
character,  young  as  she  was,  and  cer- 
tainly I  always  felt  happy  in  her  society ; 
but  her  mainma  seldom  left  us  alone. 

It  was  an  odd  complicated  feeling  that 
I  had,  and  I  candidly  confess  it ;  when  I 
was  present  I  was  almost  in  love  with 
her;  but  when  I  was  absent  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  love  with  Lavinia. 

While  I  was  thus  employed  alternately 
in  my  college  studies,  and  in  TnaTring 
visits  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  for  whom  I 
conceived  a  great  esteem,  I  received 
several  letters  from  my  mother,  in  all  of 
which  Lavinia  was  more  or  less  alluded 
to.  This  cherished  my  passion;  and  the 
expression  in  one  of  her  letters  in  parti- 
cular made  a  lively  impression  on  me, 
for  it  seemed  that  she  had  met  Lavinia 
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in  one  of  her  drives,  and  that  Layinia 
had  made  particular  inquiries  after  my 
health,  &c.,  desiring  also  to  know  when 
I  should  return  home,  &c.,  &c. 

This  letter  and  these  inquiries  agitated 
me  very  much.  I  meditated  on  them 
continually.  From  some  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment I  refrained  for  some  days 
from  visiting  Mrs.  Montagu.  I  was 
certainly  violently  in  love.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  or  what  to  think ;  my 
predominant  idea  was  to  see  Lavinia.  Soon 
that  idea  became  so  powerful  that  I 
could  not  resist  it.  I  determined  to 
return  home  on  some  pretence,  and,  at 
all  risks,  to  have  a  decisive  explanation 
with  her.  While  I  was  absorbed  and 
agitated  with  this  irresistible  impulse  I 
'  received  a  letter,  which  though  from  a 
humble  quarter,  and  expressed  in  homely 
language,  contained  news  of  such  deep 
and  distracting  import,  that  it  roused  my 
jealousy  to  a  maddening  degree,  and 
added  a  fresh  and  decisive  stimulus  to  my 
determination. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

This  alarming  letter  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  llonerd  sir,  Accordin  to  your  wishus 
Muster  Leander  I  rite  to  tel  you  al  the 
noos  about  yer  favrits  and  in  partiklar 
Miss  Jinny  she  got  over  her  couehment 
very  wcl  and  my  wife  paid  her  the  greatest 
of  atonshun  as  if  it  was  her  own  sulf  wun 
bro^vn  black  nose  ears  tidish  wun  brown 
and  wliite  long  ears  white  spot  on  his  nose 
not  much  of  a  tail  wun  same  very  curly 
looks  suspishus  others  rather  mongrel 
looking  but  Miss  Jinny  takes  to  em  kindly 
and  licks  em  all  over  very  tender  and  my 
wife  says  it  does  her  hart  good  to  see  it 
and  makes  her  think  of  you  Muster  Lean- 
der when  you  was  a  babby  I  mean  to  bite 
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off  their  tails  myself  tho  my  wife  is  agin  it 
and  says  it  is  agin  natur  so  you  may 
depend  on  everything  bein  dun  as  if  you 
did  it  yoursulf  tim  the  ratkitcher  as  is  jist 
cum  in  sals  theres  niver  a  tarrier  as  he 
knowed  as  is  ekal  to  Miss  Jinny  for  buty 
for  why  becoz  she's  so  ugly  and  sich  a 
little  rough  un  as  is  proper  to  the  breed 
and  that  theres  not  another  in  the  hole 
county  round  fit  to  hold  a  paunch  to  her 
and  he  promises  to  worm  the  younguns 
careful  for  they  are  alays  onsteady  and  are 
ftll  of  all  sorts  of  wims  and  yagaries  and 
their  tungs  are  niver  right  partikler  the 
female  uns  till  they  are  wormed  reglar 
which  is  my  opinion  tim  is  right  for  Ive 
alays  seed  Master  Leander  as  those  pups 
aa  isnt  edikated  proper  are  niver  worth 
nothing  and  reason  why  becoz  its  al  owin 
to  training  in  horses  and  dogs  and  what 
not  and  if  so  be  as  you  dont  get  the  worm 
out  of  em  when  they  are  yung  when  they 
are  old  and  grow  up  to  be  dogs  they 
alay  turn  to  mis-chif  and  some  of  em  are 
puppies  all  their  life  a  scampring  here  and 
a  scampring  there  arter  evrything  they  see 
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and  consikence  is  they  niyer  cum  to  no 
good  please  to  say  if  I  am  to  give  a  pup  to 
the  young  lady  at  the  lodge  who  is  going 
to  be  put  in  harness  with  a  genalman  fix>m 
the  city  of  lunnon  I  seed  him  promiscus 
red  fore-lock  wall-eyed  uncommon  round 
in  the  barrel  and  very  ontidy  about  the 
heels  dont  think  much  about  his  breed  so 
as  I  thout  youd  like  to  hear  about  the 
young  bitch  and  her  pups  I  rite  these  lines 
accordiu  master  and  missus  out  of  sorts 
the  old  cuch  horse  is  but  poorly  from  yur 
afeckshunate  humbel  servant  ruspectfoUy 
thomas  Avhippy." 

Not Antli  standing  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  should  have  been  inspired  for 
"  Miss  Jenny's  pups"  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, the  only  part  of  the  communication  • 
of  my  ancient  friend  and  stable  preceptor 
the  coachman,  that  struck  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  the  astounding  news  of  the 
"putting  in  harness,"  as  my  friend  pro- 
fessionally expressed  it,  of  the  young  lady 
at  the  lodge  with  the  "  genalman  from 
Lunnun  with  the  red  forelock,"  &c.,  and 
whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  my  enemy 
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Peter ;  although,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
she-dragon  must  have  made  qidck  work  of 
it ;  and  I  thought,  too,  that  Lavinia  was 
rather  precipitate  in  acquiescing  in  such  a 
matrimonial  arrangement  without  deign- 
ing to  inquire  how  far  such  a  consumma- 
tion might  be  disagreeable  to  myself.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  considered  that,  from 
the  circumstance  of  my  having  quitted  the 
county  without  making  any  attempt,  as 
she  might  have  supposed,  to  see  her,  was 
Ukely  to  have  piqued  her  pride,  and  to 
have  made  her  think  that  I  had  treated 
her  with  indifference,  and  indeed  with  a 
want  of  common  courtesy. 

Then  I  got  into  my  head  that  she  had 
been  constrained  into  a  consent  to  this 
wretched  union,  as  I  chose  to  consider  it, 
and  that  she  was  pining  in  despair  at  my 
neglect  of  her,  and  anxiously  waiting  for 
some  communication ;  and  all  this  time  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  not  only  had 
there  been  no  explanation  on  either  side, 
but  that  there  had  not  been  even  a  de- 
claration on  my  part,  nor  the  slightest 
formal  assent  on  her  own ;  but  somehow  I 
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had  acquired  the  conyiction  that  thero  was 
a  mutual  understanding  between  ns  whidi, 
although  not  expressed  in  words,  was  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  the  parties  oonoemedi 
and  was  a  tacit  engagement.  In  short,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  I  was 
honorably  committed,  it  was  my  duiy  to 
effect  her  rescue  from  the  unworthy  Peter, 
in  spite  of  all  the  dragons  in  the  air,  or  on 
the  earth,  or  under  the  earth.  With  this 
resolve,  I  determined  immediately  to  re- 
pair to  the  scene  of  her  despair,  with  cer- 
tain contingent  plans  and  contrivances  in 
my  head  in  the  event  of  difficulties,  and 
which  will  develope  themselves  in  due 
order. 

As  if  to  assist  me  at  this  anxious  mo- 
ment, I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother, 
which,  rather  to  my  surprise,  made  no 
mention  of  the  matter  which  was  most  iil- 
teresting  to  me,  and  which  I  attributed  to 
a  tender  solicitude  on  her  part  to  spare  my 
feelings;  but  it  communicated  to  me  the 
distressing  information  of  my  father  h2|;ving 
a  touch  of  the  gout,  which  I  forthwith 
insisted  was  of  an  alarming  character,  and 
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which  justified,  and  indeed  rendered  im- 
perative, that  I  should  return  home  with- 
out dday,  which  I  instantly  did ;  showing 
by  my  excessive  haste  and  speed  how 
anxious  I  was  to  comply  with  the  dictates 
of  filial  duty. 

My  arrival  at  home  was  at  all  times 
gratifying  to  my  affectionate  mother ;  and 
my  &tther,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  imusually  hearty,  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider on  this  occasion  that  I  had  done  well 
in  coming.  There  was  not  a  word  said 
about  the  family  at  the  Lodge,  although  I 
endeavoured  dexterously,  several  times,  to 
incline  the  conversation  in  that  direction. 
I  was  burning  to  hear  some  news ;  but  as 
I  found  a  great  awkwardness  in  forcing 
the  subject,  particularly  as  the  affair  of 
the  "  bill"  was  mixed  up  with  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  devour  my  impatience,  and  wait 
for  the  solution  of  the  question  till  I  could 
investigate  the  matter  m  propria  persona. 
As  I  had  travelled  all  night,  I  had  the 
whole  day  before  me;  and  after  I  had 
satisfied  the  various  inquiries  as  to  my 
health    and    occupations   which    it    was 
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natural  to  expect  under  the  circumstanoeB, 
I  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  my 
time.  Evading,  therefore,  an  intimation 
from  my  father  that  I  might  accompany 
him  in  his  walk  over  the  corn-fields  and 
pastures,  and  quietly  eluding  my  mother's 
affectionate  attempts  to  detain  me,  I 
mounted  a  horse,  and  presently  found 
myself,  after  a  hard  gallop,  dose  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  first  met  Lavinia. 

While  I  was  speculating  how  I  should 
obtain  an  interview  with  her,  to  my  great 
joy,  I  suddenly  beheld  her  emerge  from 
behind  the  celebrated  mound  of  green  turf, 
and  with  a  melancholy  air  seat  herself 
before  it,  gazing  with  her  cheek  on  her 
hand  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  stream 
which  flowed  swiftly  and  silently  before 
her.  For  once,  thought  I,  the  gods  are 
propitious  1  In  a  moment  I  dismounted 
from  my  horse,  threw  his  rein  over  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  and  clearing  the  hedge  at 
a  bound,  I  stood  before  her. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  I  have  before  taken  occasion  to  note, 
no  explanation  had  ever  taken  place  be- 
tween Lavinia  and  me  on  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  subjects ;  nor,  indeed,  had  there 
been  an  opportunity  for  it;  and  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  also,  that,  our  ac- 
quaintance had  been  really  very  slight; 
although  it  is  curious  how  very  short  an 
acquaintance,  and  how  very  slight  commu- 
nication, sometimes  prove  sufficient  per- 
fectly to  possess  those  of  the  same  elective 
affinities  of  each  other's  sentiments;  but 
tfeis  latter  remark  must  be  considered  as 
made  in  a  parenthesis. 

It  is  true,  that,  I  might  consider  myself 
justified  in  regarding  myself  as  an  accepted 
suitor  from  the  circumstance  of  the  vow 

VOL.   IT.  I 
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which  Larinia,  in  her  enthusiasm,  had  so 
generously  and  rashly  uttered  over  my  sup- 
posed lifeless  form,  when  she  tliought  I 
had  lost  my  life  in  attempting  to  rescue 
her  from  death  in  one  of  its  most  fearful 
shapes ;  but  as  I  could  not  avail  myself  of 
my  knowledge  of  her  secret  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  my  claim  on  her  promise  with- 
out exposing  myself  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  voluntarily  and  deliberately  acted 
an  untruth  by  feigning  an  unconsciousness 
which  was  not  the  fact,  I  was  obliged  to 
let  that  matter  rest  in  the  oblivion  and 
mystery  in  which  it  was  shrouded.  Besides, 
I  felt,  that  any  allusion  to  that  occurrence, 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  must  have  done,  my 
knowledge  of  her  mortuary  visit,  must 
have  shocked  her  delicacy  in  a  painful 
.  manner,  and  was  on  every  account,  there- 
fore, to  be  avoided. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that, 
the  occasion  of  my  last  interview  with 
Lavinia  was  by  no  means  favourable  to 
my  character  for  modesty,  discretion,  or 
sobriety;  and  that  my  ignominious  pro- 
stration before  the  family,  and  my  furtive 
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evasion  the  next  morning,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  raise  me  in  her  estimation ;  and 
more  than  that  it  coxdd  not  but  have 
wounded  her  pride  and  offended  her  sense 
of  propriety,  that  I  had  left  the  county 
without  an  attempt  either  to  make  my 
peace  with  her,  or  to  fulfil  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  good  breeding  and  polite- 
ness. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  between 
us,  it  is  not  surprising,  that,  although  for 
the  moment,  a  little  flurried  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  one  whom  she  so  Kttle  ex- 
pected, she  quickly  resumed  her  self-pos- 
session. She  made  no  return  to  my  embar- 
rassed obeisance,  but  regarded  me  with  a 
cold  and  disdainful  eye,  and  with  an  air  so 
chilling  that  it  seemed  to  freeze  me  up  and 
to  congeal  my  very  senses ;  I  can  compare 
it  to  nothing  but  to  the  greeting  which 
one  might  expect  to  receive  from  a  young 
lady  of  the  most  Dianaic  complexion  who 
had  lived  all  her  life  on  the  top  of  an  ice- 
berg and  had  been  fed  on  snowballs.  But 
I  was  not  at  all  incMned  to  be  facetious  at 
that  moment ;  on  the  contrary,  my  sensa- 

I  2 
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tions  were  such  as  I  can  imagine  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  to 
experience,  if  endowed  with  vitality,  during 
a  process  of  rapid  crystallisation.  The 
shooting  pains  which  accompanied  this 
advance  to  a  state  of  comparative  petrifi- 
cation were  exquisitely  painful,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  scene  is  one  which  I 
do  not  like  to  dwell  on ;  I  would  willingly 
have  omitted  it,  if  I  could  with  justice  to 
my  readers — or  part  of  it  at  least — for  the 
sake  of  sparing  myself  the  himiiliating  con- 
fessions which  it  contains, — ^as  well  as  for 
other  obvious  reasons,  which  all  those  who 
are  curious  in  their  studies  of  love  scenes, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  feelings 
and  perceptions,  will  readily  appreciate. 

I  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  state  of  extraordinary  embarrassment, 
from  which  the  lady  did  not  evince  the 
slightest  inclination  to  relieve  me.  She 
stood  erect  and  motionless;  and,  at  first, 
with  her  head  slightly  averted,  she  bore 
herself  as  Dido  treated  JEneas  in  the 
infernal  regions — (it  must  be  allowed  he 
treated  her  more  infernally  in  the  regions 
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above);  and,  then,  slowly  turning  away 
from  her  disregardful  contemplation  of  an 
unworthy  object,  she  remained  rigid  as 
marble,  with  her  eyes  gazing  on  vacancy, 
and  as  passionless  as  those  of  the  Sphynx 
in  the  desert ;  and  presenting  to  me,  who 
did  not  at  the  time  take  into  consideration 
all  the  reasons  which  actuated  her  beha- 
viour, as  great  a  riddle. 

In  the  state  of  perturbation  which  this 
inhuman  conduct  caused  in  me,  I  could 
neither  collect  my  thoughts,  nor  sununon 
up  words  to  express  or  disguise  them  if  I 
had  any,  but  following  a  sort  of  impulse, 
I  ejaculated : 

"Oh,  Laviniar* 

But  the  "  oh,"  albeit  that  it  is  the  ac- 
knowledged exponent  of  the  pathetic,  had 
no  eflTect  on  the  obdm*ate  Lavinia;  al- 
though I  fancied  that  the  invocation  of 
her  name  made  her  lip  curl  a  little  in 
disdain  of  its  assumption  of  a  right  to 
familiarity. 

I  was  terribly  abashed;  my  predomi- 
nant idea  was,  that  she  must  have  ac- 
tually accepted  the  great  red  hand  of  the 
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arithmetic  Peter,  and,  as  she  might  think, 
had  irretrievably  committed  herself  by  a 
formal  consent.  This  thought  brought  to 
my  mind  the  letter  from  the  aflFectionate 
coachman,  in  which  the  disastrous  news 
was  first  communicated;  and  as  there  is 
a  natural  association  of  ideas,  as  philo- 
sophers tell  us,  which  leads  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  brain  to  consecutive  recollec- 
tions, my  thoughts  immediately  recurred 
to  the  interesting  announcement  which 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  worthy 
coachman's  "  promiscuous"  information. 
Thus  it  was,  that,  feeling  the  absolute 
necessity  of  breaking  the  horrible  silence 
which  oppressed  the  place,  in  the  pertur- 
bation of  spirit  and  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  her  cold  and  withering 
disdain  produced  in  me,  I  said  the  very 
last  thing  which,  at  a  calmer  moment, 
I  should  have  thought  of  saying.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  eflTect  of  my  words 
was  as  prompt  and  astounding  as  their 
sense  must  have  been  incomprehensible; 
for,  with  a  look  of  the  most  intense 
anguisli,   and  in  an  accent  of  the  most 
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profoimd  despair — all  the  while  thinking 
of  the  coachman's  complex  information — 
I  suddenly  blurted  out : 

"  Oh,  Lavinia  1  have  you  had  one  of 
Jenny's  pups  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
which  this  extraordinary  inquiry  had  on 
the  amazed  Lavinia.  The  rigidity  of  her 
bearing  was  dissolved  in  a  moment.  She 
started ;  gazed  at  me  for  one  instant — and 
only  for  an  instant — ^with  a  frighted  air, 
in  which  compassion,  and,  as  I  thought, 
tenderness,  were  strongly  blended; — and 
then,  with  an  exclamation  resembling  a 
scream, — for,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  she 
thought  I  had  actually  gone  mad, — she 
sprung  away,  and  fled  towards  the  house. 

I  became  at  the  same  moment  unpetri- 
fied,  and  recovering  the  use  of  my  legs 
qidcker  than  I  had  recovered  my  tongue, 
I  darted  after  her. 

It  was  now  a  fair  race  between  us,  the 
lady  having  the  start. 

It  was  very  rude,  perhaps,  to  follow 
a  lady  in  that  persevering  way,  but  I 
acted  on  impulse ;  and  I  could  not  help  it. 
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How  the  race  might  have  ended  if  it 
had  come  to  a  r^ular  conclusiQiij  I 
camiot  pretend  to  say ;  "  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,"  but  it  is  so  gene- 
rally; and  unquestionably,  of  the  two 
I  was  the  fastest  and  the  strongest.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lavmia  was  light  of  foot, 
and  she  fled  over  the  grass  like  a  firight- 
ened  fawn;  and  she  had  the  start  of  me; 
besides  fear  lent  her  wings,  for  terrible 
as  was  the  onset  of  the  mad  dog  on  the 
self-same  spot,  which  was  the  source  of 
so  many  curious  adventures,  the  dog 
could  only  bite; — the  present  pursuit  of 
the  mad  man  was  a  thousand  times  more 
dreadful. 

The  old  adage,  however,  of  "  most  haste 
worst  speed,"  ia  tliis  instance  maintained 
its  right  to  proverbiality ;  in  trying  to 
make  a  short  cut  between  an  arbutus  and 
a  rhododendrum,  the  former  justified  its 
Virgilian  epithet  of  "horrida"  by  entan- 
gling  the  folds  of  her  dress  in  its  hirsute 
branches — ^and  so  the  lady  was  caught. 
Fortunately,  she  was  too  much  out  of 
breath  to  scream,  or  I  should  have  had 
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the  she  M^'Dragon  down  upon  me.  The 
run,  however,  which  deprived  Lavinia 
temporarily  of  speech,  had  a  contrary 
effect  upon  me;  it  restored  to  me  the 
use  of  my  recently  benimibed  faculties. 
Abandoning  my  inquiry  about  the  pups, 
and  excited  by  the  exercise,  I  dashed  at 
once  *^  in  medias  res "  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

"  What  have  I  done,*'  said  I,  « that 
you  should  fly  &om  me  in  this  frightened 
way?" 

She  could  not  make  me  any  answer; 
she  was  panting  for  breath ;  I  went  on : 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  that  I  must 
have  been  driven  to  despair  by  the  dread- 
ful news  which  reached  me  ?" 

Lavinia  remained  silent,  and  seemed 
surprised,  and,  I  fancied,  did  not  pant  so 
much,  but  looked  as  if  she  was  willing  to 
hear  more. 

**  Can  you  be  surprised,"  I  continued, 
"  at  my  hastening,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  learn  from  your  own  lips  the 
truth  of  a  story  whicH  almost  drove  me 
mad?" 


made  no  motion  to  cv 

"  Yes,"  I  continue 
almost  mad  1 — and  no 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Castletoi 
tremblingly,  "  if  you  i 
you  would  not  hurt  mt 

"  Mad  1 "  I  continu 
for  how  could  I  hear  s 
you  without  feeling  a 
which  it  is  impossible 
scribe  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  reco 
assuming  an  air  of  tojj 
report  do  you  mean  ?". 

"  What  other  report 
phed  I,  "  but  that  horri 
but  you  sbdii  ^o-i '' 
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distantly  to  allude ;  and  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  coachman's  letter 
(whidi  I  had  in  my  pocket)  afforded  me  to 
allow  the  matter  to  speak  for  itself.  I 
drew  it  forth,  therefore ;  and  as  there  was 
a  rustic  bench  close  to  wherei  we  were 
standing,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  were  planted 
thickly  around,  I  moved  towards  it  with 
the  letter    in    my  hand,   and    in  which 

She  seated  herself  in  the  extreme  comer  of 
one  end,  whUe  I  respectfully  placed  my- 
self at  the  other.  After  a  little  hesitation, 
she  timidly  opened  the  portentous  letter. 

She  had  no  sooner  read  a  few  lines  than 
she  hastily  laid  it  dowTi  again. 

"  Mr.  Castleton,  sir,  you  cannot  have 
intended  that  I  should  read  this  !  .  .  ." 

**  It  is  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  fel- 
low, who  is  very  much  attached  to  me ;  in 
short,  it  is  from  our  coachman,  who 
has  lived  in  our  family  a  great  many 
years.  .  .  ." 

"  But,  sir,  really  I  cannot ;  besides,  I 
reaUy  do  not  see  how  the  report  about — 


read." 

"The  end  I  .  .  .  ' 
but  poorly  I '  " 

"  A  little  before  thi 

" 'Bed-forelock,  wal 
some  horse?" 

"  Begin,"  said  I,  "  ^ 
at  the  lodge.' " 

" '  The  young  lady  i 
going  to  be  put  in  ha 
expression),  who  is  g 
harness  with  a  genahn 
Lunnon.' " 

"ThCTe,"  said  I,  " 
stand  it  now  P" 

"WeU»  Mr.  Castlel 
this  report  to  do  wi*^  - 
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city  of  London, — sad  can  you  not  tell 
from  the  description  that  the  gentleman 
from  the  city  of  London  is  Mr.  Peter 
M^Dragon?" 

**  And  pray,  sir,"  said  Lavinia,  with  a 
little  haughtiness  in  her  manner,  which 
was  rather  becoming  to  her  at  that  mo- 
ment, '^  if  the  young  lady  at  the  lodge 
should  think  fit  to  put  herself  in  harness, 
as  your  friend  calls  it,  with  any  gentle- 
man that  may  be  agreeable  to  her,  with 
what  right  does  Mr.  Castleton  presume 
to  interfere  with  her  disposal  of  herself?" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  with  a  lover- 
like, and  I  believe  rather  lack-a-daisical 
air,  "  that  you  can  be  ignorant  of  my  sen- 
timents towards  you  1" 

"  Your  sentiments,  sir !" 

"  Of  my  ardent  attachment  1 " 

"  Of  your  ardent  attachment,  sir  !" 

"  Of  my  intense  devotion ! " 

"Your  intense  devotion,  Mr.  Castle- 
ton!" 

"Yes,  Lavinia,  my  intense  devotion! 
You  must  have  read  it  in  my  eyes." 

"  I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,  to  look  into 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


It  seems  that  the  active  aunt  had  car- 
ried on  her  operations  briskly ;  and  having 
ferreted  out  of  the  nurse  the  secret  of 
Lavinia's  tow  on  that  memorable  evaung 
of  my  supposed  demise,  she  saw  clesrly 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  her 
best  chance  of  success  in  respect  to  h^ 
views  for  her  nephew's  marriage  was  to 
carry  the  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and  to 
act  with  promptitude.  The  policy  of  this 
course  was  the  more  advisable  as  the 
present  time  was  favourable  for  the  success 
of  her  plot,  from  the  circumstance  of  my 
commimication  having  been  broken  off  with 
Lavinia  by  my  own  indiscretion;  first  by 
my  foolish  and  obstreperous  behaviour, 
and  secondly  by  my  seeming  neglect  of  a 
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proper  deference  to  a  young  lady  whose 
sense  of  decorum  I  had  rudely  offended ; 
and  the  wary  aunt  was  too  astute  not  to 
see  the  policy  of  taking  instant  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  which  might  not  last  for 
ever,  and  which  my  presence  and  repent- 
ance were  likely  to  put  an  end  to. 

To  this  effect  she  had  put  every  engine 
in  motion  to  set  Lavinia's  father  against 
me,  and  to  incline  him  still  more  favour- 
ably towards  her  nephew,  Peter.  She 
expatiated,  therefore,  without  any  apparent 
motive,  but  sedulously  and  continuously 
on  the  extravagance,  the  debts,  the  bills, 
the  riotous  conduct,  and  general  profligacy 
of  "  that  impudent  yoimg  man  "  Leander 
Castleton;  adding  that  sbe  had  been 
credibly  informed,  but  that  she  would  not 
for  the  world  that  the  facts  should  reach 
my  father  and  mother,  as  it  would  in- 
fallibly break  their  hearts,  that  my  dissipa- 
tion at  college  was  beyond  belief  I  And  she 
insidiously  insinuated,  taking  care  that  her 
niece  should  see  through  the  affected  dis- 
guise of  her  nods  and  significant  reserves, 
that  my  deceiving  ways  with  respect  to 
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those  of  the  tender  sex  were  utterly  inoon- 
ceivable  in  one  so  young;  and  that 
although  not  twenty*one  years  fit  age,  I 
was  already  one  of  the  greatest  rakes  in 
the  whole  university ! 

Lavinia  did  not  disguise  from  me  that 
this  latter  accusation  had  made  a  very 
painful  impression  on  her,  and  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  committing  herself  with 
the  nephew  more  than  she  would  other- 
wise have  thought  of  doing. 

With  respect  to  Lavinia  herself,  I  may 
say,  that  the  sagacious  aunt  wisely  for- 
bore from  any  direct  opposition,  knowing 
well  from  her  experience  of  the  ways  of 
her  sex  that  nothing  more  irritates  a 
girl  to  run  away  with  the  man  she  has 
set  her  mind  on  than  the  exhibition  on 
the  part  of  her  parents  or  guardians  of  a 
fierce  and  despotic  determination  to  pre- 
vent her  from  marrying  him.  The  plot, 
therefore,  was  carried  on  between  herself 
and  Peter,  the  father  being  unconsciously 
made  a  third  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  daughter. 

Lavinia  further  informed  me,  although 
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with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and  with 
many  blushes — ^and  not  without  some 
proud  and  bitter  tears — ^that  her  father 
had  taken  occasion  to  have  a  serious  con- 
Tersation  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her 
establishment  in  life ;  that  he  had  praised 
"Mr.  Peter  M^'Dragon"  with  enthusiasm 
as  the  best  book-keeper  and  the  greatest 
"  dab "  at  vidgar  firactions  in  the  city  of 
London;  and  that  he  had  signified  his 
own  most  earnest  desire  that  she  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  marry  "a  man 
of  business;'*  winding  up  with  some 
rather  severe  reflections  on  those  who 
accepted  bills  without  having  the  means 
of  paying  them,  and  who  got  drunk 
without  ceremony  at  respectable  people's 
tables ;  to  say  nothing  of  general  propen- 
sities to  fight  their  best  friends  with  or 
without  reason,  and  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  kicking  up  a  row.  These  latter 
remarks  were  plainly  the  effect  of  his 
sister-in-law's  promptings  —  the  wicked 
Miss  M^'Dragon. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  state  here, 
that  these  communications  were  not  all 
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mode  at  our  first  esjjlanation,  but  were 
the  result  of  several  conferences  which 
took  place,  I  must  own  clandestinely, 
but  which  Avere  necessarily  so  from  the 
nature  and  urgency  of  the  case ;  it  may 
bo  easily  surmised  also  by  those  initiated 
in  these  mysteries,  that  our  relative 
|K)^tions  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ' 
garden-seat  gradually  became  modified 
as  our  confidences  became  stronger.  On 
the  first  day  I  remained  at  the  extreme 
end,  although  not  stuck  quite  so  close  in 
the  comer;  on  the  second  I  gradually 
made  my  way  as  fJEir  as  the  middle ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  third  day  somehow  we 
fotmd  ourselves  occupying  the  same 
comer  without  any  complaint  on  ^t^er 
aide  of  inconvenient  crowding,  the  lady 
having  the  complaisance  to  pamit  my 
nearer  approach,  in  order  that  our  oon* 
versation  might  not  be  overheard  by  the 
gardeners,  or  by  any  accidental  intruder. 

Fortunately,  as  I  thought,  the  aunt 
and  nephew,  fancying  that  I  was  sa& 
at  college,  were  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Ijondon,  for  the  piu-pose^  I  felt  very  sure, 
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of  liastening,  by  their  personal  presence, 
the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  which 
they  had  resolved  on,  so  that  the  field 
was  left  dear  for  me;  and  certainly  I 
may  say,  without  assuming  too  much, 
that  I  made  a  good  use  of  my  time ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  I  con- 
sidered that  I  had  made  my  position 
quite  secure  against  my  rival. 

As  to  the  papa — ^the  man  of  bank- 
notes— it  so  happened  that  he  was  absent 
the  whole  of  the  day  till  dinner-time  on 
some  parish  business,  which,  as  it  was 
relating  to  accoimts,  absorbed  the  whole 
of  his  attention;  so  that  we  were  quite 
safe  on  that  side. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that 
in  the  course  of  these  interesting  conver- 
sations I  learnt  that  the  Major  Touch- 
wood, whom  I  had  met  at  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  my  memorable  folly,  had 
been  very  assiduous  in  paying  his  respects 
to  Miss  M'^Dragon  and  the  papa  (being 
aware  of  the  prudence  of  securing  his 
flank  and  rear  in  his  approaches),  and 
not  less  so  in  offering  his  attentions  to 
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the  young  lady.  The  commimication  of 
this  circumstance  was  drawn  firom  LaTinia, 
as  I  thought  rather  reluctantly,  and  there 
was  an  evident  embarrassment  in  her 
manner  in  alluding  to  the  Major,  when 
my  inquiries  forced  her  to  do  so,  which 
led  me  to  suspect  that  there  had  been 
some  flirtation  in  that  quarter ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  though  the  surmise  of  it 
gave  me  a  little  twinge,  I  however- 
thought  was  excusable,  as  it  was  natural 
for  her  to  look  for  aid  from  any  quarter 
against  the  backbiting  Peter,  whom  she 
detested  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  reason  of  liis  being  insidiously  forced 
upon  her.  The  thought  of  this,  however, 
did  not  strike  me  so  much  then  as  it  did 
afterwards. 

On  her  side  also,  Lavinia  was  not  with- 
out some  misgivings  as  to  my  conduct 
at  the  university;  and  so  prone  are 
women's  minds  to  jealousy,  that  although 
she  was  aware  of  her  aimt's  motive  in 
depreciating  and  calumniating  me,  she 
could  not  divest  her  mind  of  some  obscure 
suspicions  that  some  part  of   so    many 
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and  such  terrible  imputations  must  be 
true.  She  questioned  me  with  all  a 
woman's  intuitive  tact  on  the  subject, 
hoping — and  fearing — ^to  catch  me  in 
some  unwary  admission ;  but  I  defended 
myself  stoutly.  But,  with  a  weakness 
and  a  want  of  candour  that  was  im- 
pardonable,  I  concealed  from  her  my 
little  adventure  with  the  daughter  of  the 
sea-captain's  widow.  This  I  did  sin- 
cerely, for  the  sole  reason  of  sparing  her 
unnecessary  pain,  as  I  feared  that  she 
might  suppose  that  my  interference  on 
that  occasion  had  led  to  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance than  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
her  to  hear  of;  and  for  the  same  reason 
I  carefully  abstained  from  mentioning 
the  fact  of  my  having  visited  rather  dili- 
gently at  the  widow's  house,  and  of  the 
almost  affectionate  intimacy  which  I 
had  formed  with  her  daughter  Emily. 
The  unfortimate  consequences  of  this 
concealment  on  my  part,  which  I  own 
was  most  injudicious  and  reprehensible, 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
The  hours  and  the  days  flew  quickly  by 
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in  these  happy  interchangeB  of  mutual 
sentiments.  Layima>  as  her  oanfidenoe 
in  me  increased,  confessed  that  she  had 
been  reduced  to  the  most  unhappy  state 
of  despair,  and  that  she  was  meditatiiig 
mournfully  by  the  side  of  the  water  on 
her  wretched  fate  at  the  moment  when 
I  so  suddenly  re-appeared  to  her.  She 
declared  that  she  hated  the  wretch  Peter, 
and  that  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
unite  herself  with  a  person  of  such  "  a  low 
and  grovelling  mind ;"  expressions  which 
pleased  me  extremely.  But  she  com- 
municated to  me  her  fears,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  a  match  on  whidi  het 
father  had  set  his  heart,  and  on  which 
her  aunt  was  fiercely  bent.  All  these 
fears  and  revelations  afforded  me  abun- 
dant opportxmity  to  express  the  sincerity 
and  strength  of  my  own  attachment,  and 
to  declare  that  I  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  deaths  than  see  her  misery 
consummated  by  so  fatal  an  union;  and 
that  in  short  I  was  ready  to  go  all  lengths, 
and  to  brave  the  resentment  of  parents  on 
both  sides  rather  than  lose  her — ^making 
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some  bold  allusions  at  the  same  time  to 
Gretna  Green,  and  to  the  necessity  some- 
times of  a  runaway  match,  which,  I 
assured  her,  parents  always  forgave,  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  their  daughter. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it 
may  be  easily  understood  that  our  inti- 
macy grew  apace ;  and  young  as  we  both 
were,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
we  had  been  acquainted  and  intimate  for 
years;  so  deceptive  and  engrossing  is  the 
passion  that  absorbed  us. 

This  delightful  state  of  freedom  and 
companionship  was  too  good  to  last ;  and, 
as  we  both  expected,  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day,  a  letter  from  Miss 
M*Dragon  to  her  brother,  as  Lavinia 
informed  me,  communicated  the  tidings 
of  their  immediate  return.  She,  the  aunt, 
congratulated  herself  that  all  matters  were 
now  prepared  for  her  dear  Lavinia's  mar- 
riage with  "  the  worthy  Mr.  Peter  M'^Dra- 
gon;''  and  she  communicated  information 
which  she  had  no  doubt,  she  said,  "  would 
be  particularly  pleasing  to  Lavinia,  for 
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she  had  unexpectedly  met  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  friend  and  admirer  of  hers, 
now  deceased,  who  had  been  a  captain  in 
"  His  Majesty's  Royal  Navy/'  "  She  had 
had  the  good  fortune/'  she  said,  ^^  to  meet 
the  young  lady  with  her  mother  in  London, 
and  she  had  prevailed  on  them  to  allow 
her  to  bring  them  with  her  to  Willow 
Lodge  to  be  present  at  the  wedding ;  and 
that  if  the  daughter  should  be  agreeable 
to  her  niece,  as  she  felt  sure  that  she 
would,  she  intended  to  propose  to  her 
to  act  as  bridesmaid  on  the  occasion." 

This  letter,  as  we  both  agreed,  was  most 
artfully  written,  and  it  filled  us  with  the 
liveliest  apprehensions.  It  assumed  that 
Lavinia's  consent  was  given;  and  the 
wily  aimt  knew  her  brother-in-law  too 
weU  not  to  feel  confident  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  would  not  aUow  Lavinia 
to  draw  back,  as  he  would  consider  an 
assent  given  in  such  a  matter  in  the  same 
light,  and  as  being  of  nearly  the  same 
grave  nature,  as  the  endorsement  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  which  it  became  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  endorser  imperatively  to  pay. 
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It  was  a  skilfiil  act  also  on  the  part  of  the 
aunt  not  to  write  to  her  niece  direct,  but 
'  to  make  her  communication  to  the  father  ; 
which,  while  it  had  an  appearance  of 
delicacy  and  of  a  desire  to  save  Lavinia's 
feelings,  prevented  her  at  the  same  time 
firom  addressing  to  her  aunt  any  reply  in 
remonstrance  or  denial;  and  she  trusted 
to  her  niece's  habits  of  obedience  to  her 
father  not  to  dare  to  exhibit  to  him  any 
disposition  to  depart  from  her  accustomed 
filial  respect  and  duty. 

In  this  the  manoeuvring  Miss  M^'Dragon 
was  quite  correct  in  her  judgment ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  she  conducted 
her  strategic  plans  with  admirable  ability. 
But  she  did  not  take  into  consideration, 
that  during  her  absence  an  enemy  had 
established  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
town — ^in  the  very  citadel;  and  that  to 
dislodge  the  obstinate  possessor  would 
require  heavier  guns  than  it  was  likely 
she  could  bring  to  bear  on  him. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  position  of  the 
enemy  was  alarming;  and  all  that  we 
could  engage  to  do,  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  was  to  swear  mutually  an  invio- 
lable attachment  (which  was  regularly 
signed  and  sealed,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions),  and  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  enemy  with  diligence  and  attention, 
in  order  that  we  might  meet  stratagem  by 
stratagem,  and  oppose  any  attempt  at  coer- 
cion with  firmness ; — I  mentally  resolving 
to  meet  force  by  force,  and  to  settle  the 
matter  with  the  inconvenient  Peter,  if  he 
had  the  courage  to  show  fight,  with  signal 
punishment. 

And  so,  for  that  day,  we  parted;  not 
without  renewing  again  and  again  our 
mutual  protestations.  I  rode  home  in 
rather  a  melancholy  humour,  and  retired 
early,  partly  to  avoid  my  mother's  affec- 
tionate and  rather  inquisitive  observations, 
and  partly  to  gather  up  my  own  thoughts, 
and  to  decide  in  an  extremity,  which 
seemed  likely  to  arrive,  on  some  resolute 
plan  of  action.  While  my  mind  was  en- 
grossed, however,  with  the  contemplation 
of  our  unfortunate  condition,  and  with 
the  fear  of  losing  Lavinia,  I  could  not 
prevent  some  uneasy  thoughts  from  ob- 
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trading  themselves,  relative  to  the  prO' 
posed  bridesmaid.  The  description  taUied 
oddly  enough  with  the  widow  and  daughter 
whose  acqnamtance  I  had  formed  at  the 
university.  Could  it  be  the  same  ? — or 
was  it  only  an  accidental  similarity  of 
circumstances  and  position  ?  The  dwelling 
on  this  thought  worried  me  not  a  little. 
I  had  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  in  respect  to  my 
acquaintance  with  the  daughter ;  but  still, 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  same,  my 
meeting  with  them,  I  felt,  I  hardly  knew 
why,  would  be  awkward.  And  then  I 
regretted  that  I  had  not  mentioned  my 
adventure  to  Lavinia,  who  might  possibly 
misinterpret  the  reasons  of  my  silence  on 
the  subject,  and  regard  it  as  a  suspicious 
concealment.  Altogether  the  circum- 
stance, if  it  should  turn  out  as  it  seemed 
possible,  was  vexatious. 

As  the  solution  of  this  enigma  gave 
rise,  in  a  curious  way,  to  &esh  embarrass- 
ments greater  than  the  first,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develope  it  in  a  new  chapter. 
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the  hope  that  their  revelation  may  serve  to 
assist  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  affairs  of  real  life,  by  showing 
how  mueh  we  are  all  the  ereatures  of  cir- 
cumstances ; — and,  lastly,  I  console  myself 
in  some  measure,  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  period  when  the  present  events 
occurred  was  the  time  of  my  early  youth, 
when  I  had  neither  experience  to  guide 
me  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
life's  course,  nor  strength  of  mind  to 
enable  me  to  encounter  the  present  and 
lesser  difficulty  that  perplexed  me  in 
order  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
greater  which  was  more  remote ; — ^but  in 
this  weakness  I  may  venture  to  say  I  was 
by  no  means  singular ;  and  if  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  improvident  persons  in 
this  particular  could  lessen  the  smart  of 
the  individual  consequences  to  each,  mine 
would  have  been  no  great  matter. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  these  points 
in  the  early  morning,  in  the  long  walk  of 
the  shrubbery,  I  spied  a  face  peering  over 
a  gate  on  the  left  hand  which  led  to  the 
fields,  with  which  I  fancied  I  was  ac- 
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quainted,  and  which  I  presenflj  leoog- 
nised  as  that  of  a  lad  whom  I  had  observed 
in  the  capacity  of  under-gardener  at  Wil- 
low Lodge.  When  he  saw  my  attention 
attracted  towards  him  he  beckoned  to  me 
mysteriously;  and  after  having  looked 
around,  with  a  comical  sort  of  caution,  to 
see  that  no  one  was  watching  him,  he  ex- 
tracted a  daintily  -  folded  note  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  and  presented  it  to  me 
with  a  grin  indicative  of  his  being  awaie 
that  it  was  a  smuggling  transaction ;  and 
also  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  being  a 
person  of  importance  to  whom  a  lady's 
confidence  had  been  intrusted. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Leander 
Gastleton,  Esq.,  and  the  word  "jimior" 
was  annexed  in  conspicuous  characters  in 
order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  mistake, 
the  occasion  being  both  delicate  and 
urgent.  My  heart  told  me  on  the  instant  • 
from  whom  it  came ;  besides  I  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  same  hand  which  had 
addressed  to  me  an  epistle  of  delightful 
excitement  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  letter  was  indeed  from 
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foid  it  informed  me  in  hurried  language 
of  the  arrival  of  the  aunt,  the  nephew, 
the  bridesmaid  and  the  bridesmaid's 
mamma  —  all  together:  it  contained  no 
other  information;  but  in  a  postscript 
was  added,  "  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for 
you  to  come,  but  if  you  should,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  me  at  the  garden  seat 
exactly  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve;  my 
aunt  will  be  engaged  then  with  my  father 

and  *him'''  (who  the  *him'  was,  d — ^n 

■ 

him,  I  easily  guessed),  "  but  I  think  you 
bad  better  not  come ;  however  you  know 
best,  and  I  look  to  you  to  guide  me ;  for 
in  whom  else  can  I  place  my  trust  ? " 
Under  the  postscript  was  written,  "  I 
wish  I  was  dead  !  " 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  if  any 
additional  stimulus  was  wanting  to  rouse 
me  to  activity,  this  was  sufl5cient.  I  read 
the  letter  over,  I  believe,  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  much  to  the  amazement  as  I  pre- 
sently observed  of  the  messenger;  who 
was  lost  in  wonder  how  so  small  a  scrap 
of  paper  could  contain  such  a  quantity  of 
writing  as  to  need  so  long  a  reading.     I 

VOL.   II.  L 
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hastily  told  him,  "  that  would  do ;  "  but 
as  the  lad  still  lingered  as  if  he  expected 
something  else,  I  suddenly  bethought  me 
that  Cupid's  bow  was  always  represented 
as  being  tipped  with  silver ;  I  presented 
him  therefore  with  a  dollar  as  payment 
for  work  and  labour  done,  and  then  with 
a  second  one  as  an  '*  honorarium '*  as  I 
expressed  it,  which  he  doubtless,  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  the  name  of 
that  for  which  he  was  well  aware  it  was 
intended. 

My  mother  remarked  my  absence  of 
mind  at  breakfast,  which  I  explained  by 
assuring  her  that  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem ;  which  in 
truth  it  was,  but  not  one  of  Euclid's ;  and 
I  accoimted  for  my  hurry  to  get  it  over 
by  declaring  that  I  was  anxious  not  to  lose 
so  fine  a  day  for  fishing;  on  which  my 
mother  smilingly  remarked  that,  she  hoped 
I  should  have  better  luck  than  I  had 
before,  as  it  was  difficult  to  make  ladies' 
bonnets  palatable,  cook  them  how  you  may. 
At  this  my  father  looked  serious.  I  passed 
it  oflF,  however,  with   an  air  of  extreme 
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'  imconcem,  although  I  fancy  I  had  a  very 
red  face,  for  my  father  looked  at  me  very 
hard,  and  I  thought,  was  going  to  say 
somethmg;  but  I  interposed  so  skilful  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  a  new  method 
of  draining  which  he  was  at  that  time 
experimenting  on  in  the  ten-acre  field 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  that  I 
escaped  that  danger  also.  Without  stay- 
ing to  risk  the  result  of  further  conversa- 
tion I  quietly  withdrew;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  detention,  forthwith 
repaired  to  the  stables  and  desired  my 
horse  to  be  saddled  without  delay- 
Great  men,  it  may  be  observed,  have 
had  their  warnings  on  the  eve  of  import- 
ant events.  Julius  Csesar  had  a  warning 
from  his  wife  before  he  was  slain  by  the 
Roman  conspirators;  and  Brutus  was  fore- 
warned of  his  fate  at  the  approaching 
battle  of  Philippi;  so  did  I  also  receive 
some  cautionary  admonitions  from  my 
firiend  the  philosophic  coachman ;  but  like 
the  doomed  personages  referred  to,  I  also 
neglected  the  friendly  omens. 

"  Mr.  Leander,"  said  he,  as  we  stood  by 


n  I-  luive  all  got  our 
(inics,"  said  1  ;^"  how 
get  on  ?  " 

"  The  pups  thrive  bej 
I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  1 
tliat  when  a  man  is  vexei 
Jie  always  rides  more  red 
is  very  fresh,  and  somet 
wanting  his  own  way; 
to  be  careful." 

"Oh!"    said    I,    «I 
enough;  Sultan  has  got 
mouth,  and  I  have  goo 
heels,  and  I  warrant  he  si 
am  his  master." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  ] 
a  bit  is  a  very  good  tb 
and    ae\    «-~    
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know  when  to  use  them  at  the  proper 
nick,  on  horseback,  as  well  as  in  life. 
Master  Leander." 

"Very  true,'*  said  I,  "is  my  horse 
ready  ?  *' 

"He  will  be  ready  in  one  minute; 
Robert  is  just  combing  out  his  tail. — So 
as  I  was  saying,  take  care  you  ride  careful 
this  morning,  and  don't  be  too  venture- 
some ;  and  it's  a  good  rule  to  look  before 
you  leap,  Master  Leander.'* 

"  Never  fear,"  said  I ;  "  tell  him  to 
make  haste  with  the  horse." 

"  He's  just  dusting  the  saddle,  and  giv- 
ing the  stirrup-irons  a  wipe. — ^And  so  you 
see.  Master  Leander,  I've  always  observed 
your  careless,  reckless  riders  that  just  ride 
over  everything  and  through  everything, 
and  never  care  for  considering  what's  on 
the  other  side — a  ditch  or  a  pit  may  be — 
they  always  sooner  or  later  come  to  a 
smash.  Now  I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me. 
Master  Leander,  for  you  know  I  have  the 
same  regard  for  you  as  Jenny  there  for 
one  of  her  pups ;  and  so  I  say  don't  go 
along  so  helter-skelter    over  every  dan- 
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gerous  thing  you  can  find — ^but  look  before 
you  leap." 

My  excellent  friend  the  ooachman  cer- 
tainly was  not  invested  with  the  poetic 
character  of  Cassandra  of  old;  but  on 
this  occasion  his  words  were  not  less  pro- 
phetic, and  unhappily  for  me  they  were 
destined  to  the  same  remark  of  ^^  nonnun- 
quam  credita  Teucris." — I  went  on  my 
way- 
How  could  I  think  of  any  other  matter 
or  of  any  one  than  Lavinia  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  that  she  alone,  who  was  ever 
present  to  my  thoughts,  should  on  such 
an  occasion  entirely  engross  and  absorb 
them  ?  Was  it  my  fault  that  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  mishaps  occurred  that 
ever  befell  a  luckless  mortal? 

I  arrived  at  the  spot  by  a  circuitous  and 
unobserved  route  with  which  I  was  now 
well  acquainted;  I  tied  my  horse  to  a 
tree ;  leaped  the  ditch  which  separated  the 
grounds  from  the  meadow ;  surveyed  my 
ground  carefully  before  I  made  my  way 
partly  over  and  partly  through  the  hedge 
which  bounded  the  garden ;   looked  can- 
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tiously  round ;  saw  that  all  was  clear ;  and 
then  I  hastened  to  the  sheltered  spot  in 
which  the  garden  seat  stood  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  overspreading  foliage.  I 
beheld  through  the  thickly  clustered 
shrubs  the  form  of  Lavinia  (as  I  thought 
of  course),  with  her  back  towards  me,  and 
with  her  head  leaning  contemplatively  on 
her  hand,  in  the  accustomed  comer ;  my 
step  was,  in  prudence,  cautious,  and  my 
approach  noiseless  ;  I  sprung  towards  her 
and,  before  she  could  turn  round,  clasped 
her  in  my  arms  I 

There  was  no  harm  in  that — were  we 
not  betrothed — solemnly  pledged  to  each 
other? — were  we  not  as  lawyers  say,  in 
the  "  inchoate  "  state  of  man  and  wife  ? 
Besides — but  I  need  say  no  more  on  that 
point ;  all  considerate  persons  of  both 
sexes  will  acquit  me  of  improper  temerity 
under  such  circumstances. 

How  shall  I  go  on?  I  clasped  her 
whom  I  supposed  to  be  Lavinia  in  my 
arms; — and  to  my  utter  astonishment — 
my  confusion ! — ^my  dismay  1  I  found  that 
I  had  got  hold  of — ^another  young  lady  1 
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And  of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the 
world — the  very  daughter  of  the  sea-cap- 
tain's widow — of  Emily  of  the  cottage  in 
the  valley  1 

What  an  emharrassment ! 

Fortunately,  she  was  too  firightened  to 
shriek;  but  quickly  recognising  me,  she 
blushed  prodigiously;  and,  remembering, 
perhaps,  the  obligation  to  me  which  she 
lay  under,  she  had  the  goodness  not  to 
exliibit  so  much  anger  at  my  forwardness 
as  the  ch'cumstance  warranted.  As  for 
me  I  could  not  speak  for  a  few  moments, 
so  much  was  I  abashed  at  my  o\\ti  seem- 
ing rudeness ;  —  and  I  was  confounded 
with  my  quick  perception  of  the  mis\m- 
derstanding  that  it  might  give  rise  to ! — I 
was  about  to  explain  the  reason  of  my 
boisterous  behaviour — ^rather  stammeringly 
I  suspect — when  she  kindly  stopped  me : — 

**  Mr.  Castleton,"  she  said,  **  vou  are  the 
last  person  in  the  world  from  whom  I 
could  take  offence; — ^but  forgive  me  if  I 
positively  request  you  to  confine  your 
greetings  in  future  witliin  the  bounds  of 
decorum  which  is  usual  between  gentlemen 
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and  ladies  who  are  not  related  to  each 
other." 

This  she  said  in  a  manner  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly dignified,  but  with  a  grace  that 
was  quite  charming. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  "  that  it  was 
entirely  —  a  ...  a...  a...  a  mis- 
take  ..." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was — ^it  must  have  been 
a  mistake ;  the  elegant  and  refined  Mr. 
Leander  Castleton  never  could  have  in- 
tended an  act  of  rudeness  towards  a  lady 
who,  I  had  reason  to  hope,  possessed  his 
.  .  .  respect." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  I  reiterated,  "  it  was 
a  mistake ;  it  was  indeed ;  I  thought  you 
were  .  .  ." 

She  did  not  permit  me  to  finish ;  but, 
with  the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world, 
said: 

"  There — that's  enough ;  I  see  that  you 
are  really  sorry  for  ha\dng  forgot  yourself 
for  a  moment.  But  of  course  no  such  mis- 
take must  occur  again ;  I  am  sure  I  should 
forfeit  your  good  opinion  if  I  expressed 
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less;  and  I  will  not    pain    you  by  ex- 
pressing more." 

"  But,  indeed,"  said  I,  wishing  to  dear 
the  matter  up,  and  longing  to  hear  tidings 
of  Lavinia, — ^my  conscience  I  must  con- 
fess reproaching  me  at  the  same  time  in 
a  strange  mysterious  way  for  something 
which  I  felt  I  had  either  done  or  left  un- 
done— "  indeed  .  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  have  forgiven  you;  that's 
enough ;  and  now  if  you  like  we  will  talk 
of  Chaucer,  and  of  Spenser,  and  of  all  the 
poets  in  the  world — ^yourself  of  course  in- 
cluded. I  did  not  know,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, "that  you  were  acquainted  with 
the  family  here  ?  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  ever  told  me  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think/'  said  I,  a  little  em- 
barassod,  "  that  I  ever  did." 

"  I  am  sure  you  never  did  : — but  that's 
no  matter ;  have  you  known  them  long  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  that  is,  I  mean,  no ; 
but  you  know  one  may  seem,  sometimes, 
to  know  people  very  long,  although  one  has 
known  them  only  a  short  time " 
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"That  is  true,"  she  replied,  and  she 
mused  a  little  on  this;  as  if  she  was  re- 
volving in  her  mind  some  little  problem 
of  her  own. 

"  How  strange,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  that  almost  the  first  person  whom  I  have 
met  in  this  new  part  of  the  world  is  one 
to  whom  I  am  under  so  great  an  obliga- 
tion ! " 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,"  said  I ; — 
I  was  getting  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed. 

"However,"  she  went  on,  "there  are 
stranger  things  in  the  world  even  than 
this!" 

"There  are  indeed,"  said  I,  as  I  ob- 
served Lavinia  coming  hastily  down  the 
walk  and  looking  much  flushed ;  for  I  had 
a  presentiment  of  what  was  to  come. 


1S6  COXFESSIOX8  OF 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LwTNiA  Stopped  short  when  she  saw 
how  the  garden-seat  was  occupied;  this 
was  a  bit  of  ill-luck  quite  out  of  her  cal- 
culation as  well  as  mine.  TUth  the  natural 
reserve  of  her  sex,  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  she  saluted  me  rather  for- 
mally, which  I  returned,  though  much 
ajii;ainst  the  grain,  in  the  same  manner. 
As  KuiUy  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
lH*rs(*ir  being  one  too  many  on  this  occa- 
Nion,  knowing  that  Lavinia  was  about  to 
bo  married  to  a  gentleman  who  certainly 
WMs  not  tbe  one  pivsent,  she  never  thought 
of  n^lirinsj:  to  allow  me  the  opportunity  of 
n  priNalo  intorviow  ^nth  her  new  friend. 

Sho  nMnaineiK  thoi'ofore,  cai'clessly  seated 
lU  owo  oornor  ot*  the  bench. 
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Lavinia  who  was  was  very  much  vexed 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  to  me  without  a 
witness,  but  who  disguised  her  feelings 
with  admirable  fortitude,  although  I  per- 
ceived she  was  so  agitated  that  she  could 
hardly  stand,  sat  down  at  the  other  comer. 

I  felt  very  foolish  standing  up  before 
the  two ;  and  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do  I  took  my  place  between  them. 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
was  a  very  awkward  situation. 

We  all  three  remained,  for  a  short  time, 
silent ;  Emily  from  a  natural  deference,  as 
a  guest,  and,  as  yet,  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  family;  Lavinia  from  vexation;  and 
I  from  confusion. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not 
last  for  ever.  As  the  only  gentleman  pre- 
sent, it  was  my  duty  to  speak  first,  and  to 
entertain  the  ladies.  A  pretty  state  of 
mind  I  was  in  to  entertain  anybody  1  And 
to  which  of  them  was  I  to  speak  first ! 
And  what  was  I  to  say ! 

Now,  I  will  not  be  misimderstood  here, 
and  made  to  appear  worse  than  I  was. 
My  embarrassment  did  not  proceed  from 
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any  doubt  or  uncertainty  of  the  state  of 
my  own  heart;  nor  did  I  feel  guilty  of 
having  acted  as  a  suitor  towards  Emily; 
my  acquaintance  with  her  had  been  acci- 
dental, and  my  intimacy — ^if  it  could  be 
called  so — was  one  of  friendship.  And, 
besides,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
was  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  Emily 
in  another  quarter;  for  there  was  occa- 
sional mysterious  mention  made  of  a 
certain  Captain  Sullivan  which  used  to 
bring  the  colour  into  Emily's  cheeks  in  an 
odd  way ;  so  that  I  considered  her  partly 
in  the  light  of  one  engaged,  and  with 
whom  my  assiduities — for  I  confess  to 
that — could  have  no  serious  consequence. 
No:  my  embarrassment  did  not  proceed 
from  that ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
my  never  liaviag  mentioned  to  Lavinia 
my  acquaintance  with  Emily ;  an  omission 
which,  considering  the  rather  romantic  in- 
cident which  led  to  it,  would,  I  feared, 
appear  to  Lavinia,  strange,  and  perhaps 
suspicious ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  had 
made  no  mention  to  Emily,  in  all  my 
familiar  converse  with  her  and  her  mamma, 
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of  my  intimacy  with  Layinia,  whose  ac- 
quaintance also  I  had  made  in  a  manner 
not  less  romantic  than  the  other.  I  felt 
that  some  explanation  of  these  unusual 
reticences  would  he  expected— certainly  hy 
Layinia — and  perhaps  by  Emily;  and  both 
were  alike  embarrassing. 

I  began  to  fear  that  some  awkward 
catastrophe  was  impending.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing ;  and  while  I  was  still  studying  how 
to  begin,  Emily — to  my  infinite  relief,  ss 
it  was  at  the  moment,  but  quickly  to  be 
followed  by  my  infinite  confusion — gave 
signs  of  saving  me  the  task  of  inventing 
a  commencement  to  conversation : 

"  I  was  saying  to  Mr.  Castleton,"  she 
began,  addressing  Lavinia,  "before  you 
came,  that,  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  your  family." 

(Here  was  a  pretty  beginning !) 

"What!"  replied  Lavinia,  in  consider- 
able surprise,  "  is  Mr.  Castleton  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours  ?" 

"Oh  dear,  yes,"  replied  Emily;  "we 
were  acquainted,  and  mamma  too,  at  our 
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house,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  the 
imiversity." 

LavLnia  looked  at  me;  I  don't  know 
what  I  looked  at.  Then  she  spoke  com- 
posedly— and  with  seeming  indifference  : 

"  At  the  imiversity  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  But  I  dare  say  Mr.  Castle- 
ton  has  told  you  of  the  little  romantic 
adventure  which  gave  us  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance." 

"  A  little  romantic  adventure  ? "  re- 
peated Lavinia. 

"He  saved  me  from  the  attack  of  a 
dreadful  robber,  who  would  have — ^muTi- 
dered  me,  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Castleton's  galf 
lantry  and  courage  had  not  saved  me." 

**  Indeed !  "  said  Lavinia. 

"  Yes,  he  did  indeed ;  and  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  for  such  a  service ! 
— ^and  mamma  too ;  and  it  was  that  which 
led  to  our  intimacy  ..." 

"  Intimacy  I  "  said  Lavinia. 

"To  his  intimacy,  with  mamma,  and 
our  house,"  continued  EmUy ;  "  and  I  was 
remarking  to  Mr.  Castleton  before  you 
came,  how  odd  it  was  that  he  should  be 
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the  first  person,  as  it  were,  whom  I  have 
seen  here." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  repeated  Layinia. 

"  But  how  odd,"  continued  Emily, 
**that  he  should  never  have  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  the  rohber !  But  Mr. 
Gastleton  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
modest  men  in  the  world — ^particularly  on 
matters  relating  to  his  own  prowess." 

"  You  were  not  aware,  then,"  said  La- 
vinia,  "  that  Mr.  Gastleton  was  acquainted 
with  me— that  is,  with  our  family  ?" 

"Oh  dear  no!  He  never  mentioned 
your  name ;  and  I  am  quite  surprised  to 
find  that  he  knows  you,  for  he  never  said 
a  word  to  us  about  it !  " 

"And  yet,"  said  Lavinia,  with  a  shade 
of  bittemeai  in  her  voice,  which  would 
not  have  been  perceptible,  perhaps,  to 
any  ear  less  sensitive  than  mine,  "my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gastleton  had  its 
origin,  also,  in  rather  a  romantic  adven- 
ture." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Emily ;  "  how  very 
extraordinary  that  he  should  have  had 
a  romantic  adventure   with   both   of  us 

VOL.    II.  M 
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and  never  have  said  a  word  of  them  to 
either ! " 

"  It  was  his  excessive  modesty,  doubt- 
less," said  Lavinia  in  the  same  bitter  tone, 
looking  at  me  with  a  singular  expression, 
and  carrying  her  glance  forward  to  Emily 
who  sat  on  my  other  side. 

"It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance, 
certainly,"  responded  Enuly,  regarding  me 
and  then  Lavinia  with  a  doubtful  and  in- 
quiring comitenance. 

And  then  they  were  both  silent;  waiting 
for  me,  as  it  seemed,  to  clear  up  the 
mystery. 

As  the  earth  would  not  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  although  I  wished  for  it  with  all  my 
might,  I  was  obliged  to  say  something : — 

'*  It  is  certainly  remarkable,"  I  began, 
with  a  faint  laugh  which  I  fear  had  the 
sound  of  being  a  little  forced,  for  both  the 
ladies  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise; "it  is  certainly  remarkable,"  I 
began  again,  making  a  new  and  despe- 
rate effort  to  assume  an  indifferent 
air — as  if  the  matter  was  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all ;— "  but  you  will  understand 
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the  reason  of  my  silence  directly  when  I 
explain  it " 

"  Then  pray  do  explain,"  said  they  both 
at  once : 

"  For  it  is  so  very  droll,"  said  Emily, 
with  animation. 

"  It  is  so  very  strange,"  said  Lavinia 
with  ai^  anxious  air. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "it  so  very  droll ;  ha ! 
ha!" 

"  Make  haste  then,"  said  Emily,  laugh- 
ingly. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Lavinia,  seriously. 

"  Oh !  "  said  I,  "  my  story  is  told  in  a 
few  words." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Lavinia, 
drily. 

"Never  mind  the  number  of  words," 
said  Emily; — "we  are  not  at  all  in  a 
hurry  to  go  away ; — only — begin." 

"  You  see,"  said  I,  with  as  jocose  an  air 

as  I  could  assume,  "  the  fact  is the 

fact  was ....  that  is  .  . .  you  see,"  said  I, 
turning  to  Lavinia,  "  Em  ....  that  is — 
Miss  Montague's  house  is  close  to  the  uni- 
versity .  .  .  ." 

M  2 
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"  He  is  very  poKte  to  say  so,**  said 
Emily,  interrupting  me ;  "  but  the  fact  is, 
our  house  is  a  long  way  off;  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Castleton 
to  come  and  see  us  so  often  when  dear 
mamma  was  so  indisposed  ....** 

• "  It  was  very  kind,"  said  Lavinia,  in 
a  strange  tone  of  voice,  which  made  Emily 
look  at  her  with  a  little  surprise. 

"  It  is  not  every  one,"  continued  Emily, 
"  who  would  travel  ten  miles  to  see  a  sick 
friend  .  .  .  ." 

"  It  is  not,  indeed  1"  said  Lavinia. 

"  And  day  after  day,"  continued  Emily. 

"  Day  after  day  1"  repeated  Lavinia. 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  about  your  ro- 
mantic adventure,"  said  EmUy  to  Lavinia ; 
"  was  it  a  robber  that  attacked  you  ?" 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  Lavinia;  "it 
was  only  a  mad  dog." 

"  A  mad  dog  !  Oh  I  my  dear,  how  very 
dreadful !  I  do  believe  a  mad  dog  is  what 
I  have  the  greatest  dread  of  in  the  world. 
Good  heavens  ! — it  didn't  bite  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lavinia,  "  happUy,  it  did  not; 
but  it  might,  perhaps,  if  Lean  ....  —  if 
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Mr.  Castleton  had  not  distracted  its  atten- 
tion ;  but  he  risked  his  life  to  save  me  I " 

"  That  was  generous  ! "  exclaimed  Emily, 
reddening  a  little. 

**  He  was  riding  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,"  continued  Lavinia,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream;  ''and  he 
dashed  his  horse  into  the  water,  to  rescue 
me  from  the  animal  •  .  .  and  his  horse 
could  not  mount  the  bank  .  .  .  and  so  .  .  . 
he  fell  back  into  the  water  .  .  .  and  it  was 
thought  he  was  lost  .  .  .  but  I  did  not 
know  what  took  place  then — for  I  fainted." 

"What  a  dreadful  scene  1"  exclaimed 
Emily,  shuddering. 

"  It  was  not  the  worst  part  of  it,"  con- 
tinued Lavinia ;  "  for  .  .  .  Mr.  Castleton 
— ^here — ^was  taken  into  our  house  .  .  .  that 
is  .  .  .  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
...  as  they  told  me  .  .  .  and  was  supposed 
to  be  .  .  .  gone.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  heavens  ! "  said  Emily,  holding 
up  her  hands. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  what  I  felt  when 
I  learnt  that  he  had  lost  his  life  in  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  mine  .  .  ." 
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"  I  can, — a  Kttle —  .  .  ."  said  Emily. 

"  You  never  can/*  continued  Layinia. 
**  Such  an  agonizing  thought  was  suf- 
ficient !...'*  (here  she  blushed  deeply) 
..."  was  sufficient  to  excuse  the  wildest 
actions  1  .  .  .'* 

"  What  wild  actions  ?*'  asked  Emily, 
quickly. 

I  felt  very  awkward  at  this  point. 

"  That  is/*  continued  Lavinia,  with  a 
little  embarrassment,  "  if  there  had  been 
any  wild  actions." 

"  I  need  not  ask  if  he  was  recovered," 
said  Emily,  "  because  .  .  .** 

"  My  recovery,"  said  I,  "  was  owing  to 

the  care  which  Lavin which  this  young 

ladv  took  of  me  when  I  seemed  to  be — 
as  aU  thought  me — dead." 

This  I  said  solemnly. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  here.  Lavinia 
seemed  much  agitated,  and  ready  to  burst 
into  tears.  Emily  remained,  for  a  brief 
space,  in  a  serious  reverie;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  wondered  how  this  extraor- 
dinary scene  would  end. 

It  was  Emily  who  first  broke  silence. 
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'^  I  suppose/'  said  she,  addressing  La- 
vinia,  '^that  you  adopted  the  means 
recommended  hy  the  Humane  Society  for 
recovering  drowned  persons  ?'* 

"  They  were  all  tried,'*  said  I,  "  and 
failed." 

"  Failed !  —  then  how  were  you  re- 
covered ?" 

"  This  young  lady,"  I  replied,  "  was 
herself  the  means  of  restoring  me  to  life." 

Emily  looked  at  us  both  inquiringly, 
but  said  nothing. 

^*  It  was  the  influence  of  her  presence, 
and  of  her  sympathy,"  I  continued,  "  when 
I  was  supposed,"  I  added,  emphatically, 
"  to  be  lying  dead,  that  reanimated  me." 

"What  did  you  do?"  asked  Emily, 
quickly. 

Lavinia  did  not  reply  to  this  question, 
and  was  evidently  embarrassed. 

Emily  mused  for  a  while,  and  then  she 
spoke  again;  but,  as  it  struck  me,  with 
a  shade  of  reserve  in  her  manner,  that 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  observed  by 
others  besides  myself. 
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grew  more  impatient,  Lairiiiia  abruptly 
broke  from  us  without  maldng  any  ob- 
servation;— and  I  was  left  alone  with 
Emily. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Theke  was  a  silence  between  us  for  a 
short  spaoe;  for  I  was  planning  how  I 
should  contrive  a  private  interview  with 
Lavinia ;  and  Emily  had  her  own  thoughts^ 
but  what  they  were  she  did  not  think  fit 
to  communicate.  Presently  she  said,  as 
if  speaking  aloud  the  continuation  of  some 
previous  thought : 

"  And  you  saved  her  from  a  dreadful 
death?" 

"  At  least,  I  endeavoured  to  do  it,"  said 
I ;  "  and  she  has  the  goodness  to  take  the 
will  for  the  deed." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Emily,  "  she  must 
feel  very  grateful  ?" 

Now  I  fancied  this  was  a  fishing  ques- 
tion, and  I  determined  to  be  on  my  guard ; 
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for  the  position  of  Layinia  and  myself  was 
critical.  I  rapidly  ran  over  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  mamma  of  the 
yoimg  lady  who  had  begun  to  question 
me  was  the  old  Mend  of  Miss  M^'Dragon ; 
anything  that  I  might  tell  to  the  daughter 
would  be  repeated  to  the  mother,  and  by 
the  mother  repeated  to  the  aunt.  It  was 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  keep  Enuly  in 
the  dark  as  to  my  position  and  plans  re- 
specting Lavinia.  To  this  effect,  it  was 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  conceal  from  her 
my  sentiments  towards  her  friend ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me,  at  the  moment,  that  the 
best  way  to  do  that,  was  to  throw  such 
a  show  of  gallantry  in  my  manner  towards 
herself,  as  would  blind  her  as  to  my  real 
intentions.  Now  this  was  wrong ;  at  least, 
it  was  an  unlucky  contrivance ;  for  it  was 
calculated  to  give  me  the  character  of 
seeming  to  make  love  to  two  young  ladies 
at  the  same  time, — a  course  of  conduct 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  foreign 
to  my  disposition ;  but,  unhappily,  it  had 
the  effect  of  placing  me  in  that  false 
position,  and  of  giving  rise  to  the  memo- 
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rable  consequences  which  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

It  was  with  this  object,  therefore, — ^the 
object  of  keeping  Miss  Montague  in  the 
dark  relative  to  the  mutual  engagem^it 
of  Lavinia  and  myself,  lest  she  should  in- 
advertently communicate  the  secret  to  her 
mamma,  by  whom,  it  was  to  be  feared,  it 
would  be  revealed  to  the  aunt  of  Lavinia 
— ^that  I  endeavoured  to  convey  to  Emily 
the  idea  that  she,  and  not  Lavinia,  was 
the  object  of  my  passion ;  a  manoeuvre 
which,  I  considered,  was  warrantable  un- 
der the  circumstajices,  and  certainly  venial, 
as  I  was  under  the  impression,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  Emily's  heart  had  been 
long  since  transferred  to  that  mysterious 
Lieutenant  SuUivan  to  whom  I  have  before 
aUuded. 

The  slight  pause  which  these  rapid  reflec- 
tions occasioned,  gave  time  to  Emily  to  put 
her  question  in  another  shape  : 

"  I  hope,'*  said  she,  "  that  her  marriage 
will  be  a  happy  one !  '* 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  I — (in  this  I  was 
perfectly  sincere). 
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"  You  will  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
course?'* 

"  Of  course,"  said  I — (and  thought  I  to 
myself,  as  it  is  my  firm  intention  to  be  the 
bridegroom  myself,  it  wiU  be  odd  if  I  am 
not  present  at  the  marriage). 

My  answer  seemed  to  be  so  far  satisfac- 
tory to  Emily,  and  the  air  of  reserve  which 
she  had  assumed  began  to  subside;  but 
there  was  evidently  something  more  that 
she  wanted  to  get  at ;  and  she  framed  her 
next  question  accordingly : 

"Don't  you  think  her  very  hand- 
some ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  "...  for  a  brunette." 
(Emily  was  fair).  This  answer  seemed  to 
please  her. 

"  Tou  never  mentioned  your  romantic 
adventure  with  her  to  ...  us  ! " 

"  A  gentleman  cannot  boast  of  the  ser- 
vices which  it  may  be  his  good  fortune 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  to 
others." 

"  True ;  but — ^you  never  mentioned  the 
service  which  had  been  rendered  to  your- 
self ;  that  would  have  been  no  more  than 
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an  expression  of  gratitude  —  there  could, 
have  been  no  objection  to  that  ?** 

"  No  other  objection,"  said  I,  quickly, 
"  but  the  presumption  which  it  would  have 
been  calculated  to  give  rise  to,  that,  the 
one  was  mentioned  only  to  furnish  the  occa- 
sion of  being  complimented  on  the  other." 

"  Well — I  think  that  is  being  too  parti- 
cular. I  am  sure  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
making  known,  on  any  proper  occasion, 
my  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  having 
saved  me  from  the  hands  of  a  ruffian ! " 

"  That  is,"  said  I,  "  because  you  possess 
so  much  goodness." 

"  Ah !  now — you  will  be  accusing  me  of 
saying  that  only  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
compliment  paid  me  in  return ! " 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  I  feel  too  strongly 
prompted  to  pay  you  compliments  without 
any  provocation  to  render  that  necessary ; 
my  only  fear  is,  that,  I  may  pay  you  too 
many,  and  say  too  much ! "  (And  this  was 
true  enough.) 

As  I  said  this  with  rather  a  sentimental 
air  I  believe,  Emily  began  to  examine  a 
flower  which  she  held  in  her  hand  curi- 
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ously,  as  if  she  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  botanical  identifications.  I  cast  my 
eyes  in  another  direction,  and  there,  to  my 
extreme  surprise  and  confusion,  I  beheld 
Lavinia,  examining  us  both  as  attentively 
as  Emily  was  examining  her  flower,  and 
who  had  approached  us  unheard  and  im- 
seen.  I  was  vexed  at  this ;  especially,  as 
there  was  an  expression  on  Lavinia's  coun- 
tenance which  made  me  fear  that  she  had 
overheard  my  conversation  with  Emily, 
and  which,  perhaps,  she  had  misinter- 
preted. Emily,  in  a  moment  afterwards, 
catching  sight  of  her,  blushed  excessively, 
as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  a  confession, 
and  letting  fall  her  flower  on  the  ground, 
hastily  stood  up. 

"  Your  mamma  was  inquiring  for  you," 
said  Lavinia  gravely. 

Emily  departed  quickly  without  looking 
at  me,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Lavinia. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Mr.  Castleton/*  she  began  .... 

"  Mr.  1"  ''  Castleton !"  exclaimed  I 

"  Sir/*  she  continued, "  I  have  heard  all ; 
your  congratulations  of  my  marriage  with 
Mr.  M^'Dragon,  your  love-making  to  an- 
other, your  falsehood  and  your  treachery ! 
I  have  heard  aU  1  And  now  I  understand 
why  you  concealed  from  me  your  romantic 
adventure. — Romantic  adventure  indeed! 
And  your  assiduous  visits  ! — How  kind  it 
was  of  the  attentive  and  compassionate 
Mr.  Leander  Castleton  to  travel  ten  miles 
— every  day — and  day  after  day — ^to  wait 
upon  the  sick  mamma  !  The  sick  mamha  ! 
Out  upon  such  treachery." 

*'  Lavinia,"  said  I,  "  hear  me  .  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  Lavinia  me,  sir ;  to  you  I  am 
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liayinia  no  longer!  There  is  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  communication  between  us ! 
My  aunt  was  right — she  knew  you  well — 
and  I  see  now  it  was  kindness  in  her  to 
rescue  me  from  the  artifices  of  a  vil- 
lain! •  .  .  •" 

"  Lavinia — are  you  mad  ?..•." 

"  No — ^Mr.  Castleton — I  am  not  mad. 
I  have  suffered  enough  to  make  me  mad — 
but  thank  Heaven,,  my  senses  are  left  to 
me — ^to  perceive  all  the  extent  of  your  hor- 
rible baseness  and  treachery  !.•.." 

"  Baseness  and  treachery  !  "    said  I ; 
«  how  ?  " 

"  How !  Is  it  not  baseness  and  treachery 
to  make  love  to  two  women'  at  the  same 
time?" 

"  Certainly  it  is — ^that  is,  if  it  is  reaUy 
making  love — and  not  merely  flirtation." 

**  Flirtation !  even  flirtation  is  cruel !  But 
did  I  not  hear  with  my  own  ears  what  you 
just  now  said  to  .  .  .  ." 

"  Granted ;  and  it  is  what  I  am  sure 
you,  on  more  mature  reflection,  will  ap- 
prove of." 

"  I  approve  of  such  wickedness !" 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Yes ; — ^approve  of  it — ^when  you  know 
the  reason." 

"What  reason  can  jiistify  ijuch  con- 
duct?" 

"  My  devotion,"  I  replied,  "  to  you— 
which  prompts  me — ^in  order  to  baffle  the 
abominable  designs  of  your  aunt— to  go  all 
lengths  .  .  .  ." 

(Lavinia  shook  her  head  at  this). 

"  ....  to  go  all  lengths,"  I  continued, 
"  to  succeed  in  our  mutual  resolve  .  .  .  ." 

"  This  is  merely  triflmg,  sir — ^and  an  in- 
sult to  my  understanding  I  Did  I  not  hear 
the  very  words  you  spoke  to  her  ?" 

"  You  did." 

"  And  did  I  not  see  you  take  her  hand  ?" 

"  You  did." 

"  Good  Heavens  1  Do  you  stand  there  to 
justify  to  me  what  you  have  done  ?" 

"  I  do : — and  for  this  purpose  .  .  .  ." 

"  No  purpose  can  justify  it !" 

"  Yes :  this  purpose  can.  Who  is  Miss 
Montague  ?  Is  not  Miss  Montague  the 
daughter  of  her  mother  ?" 

"  What  nonsense,  sir ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  And  is  not  her  mother  the  friend  of 
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your  aunt  ?  Now,  observe :  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Miss  Montague  not  to  perceive  my 
devotion  to  you  even  in  the  short  time 
when  she  was  present;  indeed  I  am  sure 
she  did  perceive  it;  and  I  observed  also 
that  she  was  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  the 
circumstance  of  your  marriage  with  that 
fellow — ^that  nephew  of  your  aunt — ^with 
the  admiration  and  devotion  for  you  on 
my  part  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
conceal  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  why  should  you  make  love  to 
her  ?" 

"  .  .  .  .  which  it  was  impossible,"  I  con- 
tinued, without  taking  notice  of  Lavinia's 
interruption,  "  for  me  to  conceal,  and  which 
I  feared  every  moment — ^for  women  are  so 
quick-sighted  in  these  matters — she  would 
see  was  permitted  —  and  approved  by 
you  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  why  should  you  make  love  to 
.her?'' 

"  And  in  that  case,  was  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  if  she  discovered  our  secret, 
that  she  would  tell  her  mother  ?  .  .  .  ." 

N  2 
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"  But  why  should  you  make  love  to 
her  ? '' 

"  And  then,  when  she  told  her  mother, 
was  it  not  to  he  expected  that  her  mother 
would  tell  your  aunt  ?.../* 

"  But  was  that  a  reason  why  you  should 
make  love  to  her  ?" 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see  my 
object  ?  If  Miss  Montague  could  be  made 
to  suppose — only  temporarily — that  I  was 
paying  my  addresses  to  her,  she  woidd  con- 
clude that  I  was  not  plotting  against  your 
marriage  with  your  aunt's  nephew  .  .  .  ." 

Lavinia  pondered  on  this,  and  I  went 
on  : 

"  So  that  she  and  her  mother  might  be 
made  auxiliaries  in  our  stratagem  without 
their  being  aware  of  it ;  as  it  would  be 
likely  that  the  mother  would  let  drop  some 
hint  to  your  aunt  which  would  put  her  off 
the  scent  .  .  .  ." 

Lavinia  shook  her  head  at  this ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  this  new  view  of  the  case 
had  shaken  her.  She  mused,  and  was  em- 
barrassed ;    willing  to  believe  what  she 
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wished  to  be  true,  but  still  impressed  with 
the  fact  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  which  had  wounded,  in  the  severest 
manner,  her  pride  and  her  affections. 

"  If  I  could  only  believe  you  !"  at  #last 
she  said  in  a  sort  of  despair. 

"  You  cannot  doubt  my  sincerity,  dear- 
est Lavinia,"  said  I,  "after  all  that  has 
passed  between  us;  and  your  own  heart 
must  tell  you  that  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I 
am  devoted  for  life  and  death." 

"But,  indeed,"  she  said,  "it  is  wrong 
for  you  to  pretend  to  make  love  to  any  one 
without  having  serious  intentions ;  .  .  .  . 
besides,  I  don't  like  such  plots  and  con- 
trivances,— It  would  be  better  to  throw 
ourselves  on  Miss  Montague's  kind  feelings 
and  generosity,  and  tell  her  all." 

But  to  this  course  I  objected,  as  too 
dangerous  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  I 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  allow  me 
to  continue  my^feigned  addresses  to  Miss 
Montague,  assuring  her  it  would  lead  to  no 
ill  consequences,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
she  was  engaged ; — and  I  had  not  the  self- 
conceit  to  suppose  that  Miss  Montague  had 
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any  preference  for  me — or  that  her  regard 
went  beyond  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which 
it  was  natural  for  her  to  entertain  towards 
one  who  had  happened  to  do  her  a  signal 
service. 

But  to  this  Machiavellian  policy  she 
was  decidedly  opposed,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
embarrassing  consequences ;  besides,  as 
she  maintained,  it  was  wrong  in  itself,  and 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
takes on  all  parts;  but  she  consented  to 
keep  our  engagement  and  our  designs  con- 
cealed from  her  new  friend ;  su^esting  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  prudent 
and  proper  for  me  to  avoid  Miss  Mon- 
tague's company,  and  especially  not  to  be 
alone  with  her,  lest  it  might  give  rise  to 
erroneous  surmises,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

To  this  I  agreed ;  and  our  quarrel  being 
now  made  up,  which,  according  to  that 
edifying  rule  of  the  Latin  grammar  which 
was  early  inculcated  in  me,  "  amantium 
tree  amoria  integratio  eat,^  increased  my 
demonstrations  of  attachment,  we  pro- 
ceeded earnestly  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  our  position  in  the  most  cordial  manner^ 
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Lavinia  informed  me  that  the  object 
of  the  agitated  note  which  she  had  de- 
spatched by  the  lad  who  helped  in  the 
garden,  was  to  communicate  to  me  the 
intention  of  her  aunt,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  her  papa,  to  hurry  on  the 
marriage,  so  as  to  give  her  no  time  to 
think  or  to  determine  what  to  do,  or  what 
step  to  take  to  counteract  it ;  and  that,  in 
feet,  it  was  fixed  for  the  following  Thurs- 
day ; — ^and  as  this  was  Saturday,  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  if  means  could  be  found 
to  break  it  oflf  or  to  delay  it  even; — ^and 
concluding  with  many  tears  (which  I 
kissed  away),  that  "all  that  was  left  for 
her  to  do  was  to  die !" 

I  declared  that  she  should  not  die,  or 
that,  if  she  did,  that  I  would  die  with  her ; 
which  I  was  sure  was  a  catastrophe  that 
she  did  not  wish  for;  but  that,  for  my 
part,  f  thought  it  was  much  better  to  live ; 
for,  as  I  very  wisely  represented  to  her, 
people  could  always  die  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  it,  and  therefore  it  was  always 
best  to  defer  it  to  the  last  moment,  at  any 
rate;   but  that  after  dying,  no  one  had 
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ever  been  able  to  return  to  life  that  I  had 
ever  seen;  therefore  I  concluded  that  it 
was  better  not  to  think  of  that  alternative ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  after  a  few  mutual  pro- 
testations, that  we  should  live  for  each 
other. 

Having  come  to  a  proper  understanding 
on  both  sides  on  this  important  point,  I 
proceeded  to  explain  to  Lavinia  how  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  baffle  the  vigilance 
of  the  "  old  cat/'  meaning  her  aunt,  and 
to  escape  from  the  detested  Peter  (that  is 
to  say,  unless  she  preferred  my  killing  him 
on  the  spot,  which  I  was  quite  ready  to 
do,  but  on  which  she  put  her  positive 
veto)  in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world,  as  it 
required  nothing  but  four  quick  post- 
horses  and  a  few  hours*  start — ^and  fathers, 
and  mothers,  and  aunts,  and  rivals  might 
be  defied  under  the  sanction  of  the  law ; 
that  loophole  having  been  expressly  left 
open  by  modern  chivalry  for  the  relief  of 
persecuted  damsels  and  distressed  lovers  of 
all  sorts  ;  a  convenience  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  felt  could  not  be  too 
highly  commended. 
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Layinia  hesitated  at  this  at  first,  fearing 
to  brave  her  terrible  aunt  in  so  daring  a 
manner,  and  shrinking  from  giving  pain 
to  her  father,  for  whom  she  cherished 
strong  filial  affection;  but  dread  of  a 
hated  marriage,  and  disgust  of  a  sordid 
suitor,  who  could  not  but  be  aware  of  her 
repugnance  to  him,  and  who  persevered  in 
a  manner  so  indelicate  and  brutal  iu  fore* 
ing  her  into  an  unwilling  union  with  him, 
at  last  overcame  her  scruples;  and  she 
consented,  as  a  last  resolve,  should  it  be 
necessary,  to  adopt  the  desperate  expedient 
which  I  proposed  to  her  as  the  only  means 
of  evading  a  dreadful  doom. 

"And  now,"  said  I,  with  transport, 
"we  may  defy  all  the  machinations  of 
your  aunt ;  now  I  look  upon  you  as  mine.'* 

"  Oh  !  Leander,"  said  Lavinia,  "  if  she 
should  chance  to  discover  such  a  plot  as 
this,  she  would  kiU  me  I  she  would  in- 
deed!" 

" The  old  cat  I"  said  I;  ''I  think  I  see 
her  putting  up  her  back  and  spitting  with 
rage,  when  she  finds  that  the  bird  is 
flown  I" 
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^^  Oh  I  Leander !  if  she  should  find  it 
out,  I  am  sure  I  should  die  with  Mght  1" 

"  The  abominable  old  hag  I "  said  I ;  "  if 
she  were  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head, 
woman  though  she  is,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  throttle  her  on  the  spot !" 

"You  have  no  idea  what  she  is,"  con- 
tmued  Lavinia,  in  manifest  terror  of  her 
aunt's  fury,  "  when  she  is  really  angry  I" 

"I  don't  doubt,"  said  I,  "that  she 
must  look  frightful  enough  when  she  is  in 
a  passion — ^the  ugly  old  witch  ! " 

"  Oh,  Leander !  if  she  were  to  know 
what  you  are  saying !  Gracious  Heaven ! 
what  noise  is  that  ?  Leander,  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  behind  us!  There  is  some  one — 
coming  round — It  is — oh,  merciful  Hea* 
ven,  it  is  herl"  and  as  she  uttered  these 
words.  Miss  M'Dragon,  furious  as  a  she- 
buffalo  goaded  with  the  arrows  of  its  ene- 
mies, to  which  my  complimentary  epithets 
might  be  fitly  likened,  sprung  by  a  succes- 
sion of  unwieldy  leaps  to  the  place  where 
Lavinia  sat  aghast,  and  even  I  was  mo- 
mentarily troubled  at  her  terrible  aspect ! 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

A  VABiETY  of  similes  here  occurs  to  me, 
ancient  and  modem,  descriptive  of  a  fury 
in  the  highest  possible  state  of  excitation  : 
iEschylus  has  done  it  very  well ;  although 
the  accounts  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  women  falling  into  fits  at 
his  tragedies,  I  take  it,  may  be  attributed 
to  a  friendly  critique  of  some  forgotten 
editor  of  those  days ; — there  is  Euripides' 
Medea,  a  vixen  who  came  out  rather 
strong  on  more  than  one  occasion :— and 
Virgil,  decorous  and  subdued  as  he  gene- 
raUy  is  in  his  refined  descriptions,  exhibits 
his  Dido  in  a  sufficiently  rabid  state ;  for 
when  she  is  affronted  (witness  the  "  hir- 
cause  tigres"  passage,  &c.)  the  lady  speaks 
her  mind  pretty  freely,  and  is  right  royal 
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in  her  vituperation;  with  other  examples 
which  wUi  readily  occur  to  the  classical 
reader. 

But  none  of  these  come  up  to  the  mark ; 
besides,  they  have  all  been  sadly  hacked ; — 
after  all,  the  metaphor  of  a  mad  cow  in  a  hay- 
field,  with  her  tail,  &c.,  hits  the  case  better 
than  any  other  that  I  can  call  to  mind  at  the 
moment ;  besides,  it  is  forcible  and  strik- 
ing, and  popular — ^which  is  a  great  point : 
but  even  that,  and  indeed  all  the  illus- 
trative similes  together  that  I  have  ever 
heard  or  read  of,  fall  short  of  the  actual 
furor  of  the  M'^Dragon.  The  compliments 
which  I  had  handed  over  to  her  as  she 
stood  behind  the  hedge  listening  to  the 
concoction  of  my  plot  with  her  niece,  in 
defiance  of  her  schemes  and  of  her  autho- 
rity —  sugar-plums,  such  as  "  old  cat, 
"wicked  hag,"  and  "ugly  old  witch, 
which  I  had  so  enthusiastically  showered  on 
her — had  roused  her  up  to  madness !  She 
couldn't  speak  at  first;  and  positively  I 
thought  she  would  have  burst  before  she 
could  set  her  tongue  a-going,  and  give 
vent  to  her  pent-up  feelings.    Lavinia,  at 
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sight  of  her,  tried  to  run  away,  but  terror 
overcame  her,  and  she  fainted,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  in  my  arms, — a  spectacle 
that  increased,  if  possible,  the  rage  of  the 
rabid  duenna.  When  she  did  spealc,  it 
was  not  mere  speech  that  came  from  her 
mouth; — ^it  was  a  shriek,  or  rather  a 
succession  of  shrieks,  jostling  in  frantic 
struggles  for  articulation. 

"  Old  cat !  "  she  began,—"  I  'm  an  old 
cat,  am  I  ?  But  you  see  the  old  cat  can 
scratch !     Old  cat !— eh  ?  " 

"  Keep  off !  '*  said  I ;  "  you  shall  not 
hurt  this  dear  girl  .  .  .  ." 

"  Ugly  old  witch,  am  I  ?  Here's  the 
ugly  old  witch,  at^your  service  I  I  '11  *  old 
witch '  her  when  I  get  hold  of  her  1  I  '11 
show  her  what  an  old  witch  can  do ! 
Old  !— eh  ?  " 

**  Keep  off,"  said  I,  "  or  I  shall  do  you 
a  mischief." 

"  Old  hag ! — I  'm  an  old  hag,  too !  A 
witch,  and  a  hag,  and  a  cat — an  old  cat ! 
And  you  thought  you  were  deceiving  the 
old  cat  cleverly,  didn't  you — ^both  of  you  ? 
But  you  shall  learn,  Miss,  that  the  old 
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cat,  as  you  call  her,  can  put  out  her 
claws  .  . " 

"  Don't  attempt  to  put  them  out  here," 
said  I,  "or  by  the  heaven  that  is  above 
us  I  will  forget  that  you  are  a  female  — 
that  is,  if  you  are  a  female !  You  must 
be  a  she-devil !" 

"Oh,  my  goodness  1 — a  she-devil  too  ! 
And  you  will  dare,  you  young  puppy,  will 
you,  to  raise  your  hand  against  me  in  my 
own  grounds,  into  which  you  have  stolen 
like  a  thief — ^yes,  like  a  thief,  and  a  pick- 
pocket, and  a  burglar  ..." 

"  Have  a  care,"  said  I ;  "  the  pond  is 
not  far  off  ...  " 

"  The  villain  ! — he  threatens  to  murder 
me,  because  I  would  prevent  him  from 
robbing  a  respectable  gentleman  of  his 
daughter  !  Yes,  villain !  —  you  shall  be 
hanged  for  this — hanged  by  the  neck — ^and 
I'll  help  to  pull  the  rope!  And  as  for 
you,  you  minx,  I'll  find  out  a  way  to 
break  your  spirit!  Run  off  to  Gretna 
Green,  will  you? — I'll  run  with  you! 
And  you,  you  coxcombical,  proud,  tliiev- 
ing,  and  dirty  beggar — ^you  who  can't  pay 
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your  bills — ^the  bill  which  my  good  nephew 
foi^ve  you,  that  is,  gave  you  time  for — 
for  of  course  he  is  not  to  lose  his  money — 
you  are  the  hero,  are  you,  who  are  to 
rescue  that  poor  persecuted  lamb  there 
from  the  daws  of  the  old  cat  ?  Take 
care  they  don't  clutch  you ;  you  would 
find  it  easier  to  get  in  than  to  get  out  of 
them ! " 

"  Old  woman  !  "  said  I,  for,  exasperated 
as  I  was,  I  was  determined  to  hit  her  on 
her  tenderest  point, — "  Old  woman  I  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  the  scorn  and 
contempt  with  which  I  regard  you ! — ^you 
wicked — old — ^woman  !  " 

"  Old  woman,  indeed !  Well,  its  some- 
thing to  be  a  woman ;  just  now  I  was  a 
hag,  and  a  witch,  and  a  cat,  but  now,  it 
seems,  I  am  a  woman  ....  Old  woman, 
forsooth!  But  I  can  do  more  than  you 
can,  Mr.  Jackanapes,  for  I  can  express  the 
scorn  and  contempt  with  which  I  look 
upon  you,  you  poor,  sneaking,  cheating, 
beggarly  fellow  1     Pay  your  bills !  " 

The  pond  was  handy,  and  I  was  sorely 
tempted,  but  I  restrained  myself;  and  I 
trust  that  this  act  of  self-denial  and  proof 
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of  self-control  may  stand  to  my  credit  in 
striking  the  general  balance  against  me 
for  the  sins  and  follies  that  I  have  at 
other  times  committed.  I  must  admit 
that  Lavinia  had  considerable  influence  in 
preventing  me  from  any  aggressive  pro- 
ceediug;  for  as  I  still  held  her  in  my 
arms,  to  shield  her  from  the  threatening 
attacks  of  her  aunt,  my  hands  were  not 
at  liberty;  so  that  we  were  necessarily 
confined  to  our  tongues,  in  which,  as  being 
more  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  weapon, 
the  lady  had  a  decided  advantage. 

Voices  were  now  heard  in  the  direction 
of  the  house,  as  of  many  persons;  and 
at  tliis  Lavinia,  making  a  little  eflPbrt, 
released  herself  from  my  arms,  and  at  the 
same  time  approaching  her  lips  to  my  ear, 
she  whispered  to  me  "  for  God's  sake  to 
retire,  and  that  she  would  take  care  to 
write  to  me,  and  inform  me  of  all  pro- 
ceedings." 

"Kissing  him,  I  protest!"  exclaimed 
the  aunt,  as  she  now  advanced  with  a 
determined  air ;  "Oh  the  baggage !  I  '11 
give  it  her  for  this !    And  you  too  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  I  too!"   accom- 
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panying  these  words  of  defiance  by  an 
overt  act,  by  kissing  Lavinia's  cheek  in  a 
very  decided  manner  (to  show  that  our 
compact  was  signed  and  sealed)  even  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  M^'Dragon;  and  as 
I  finished  this  formal  act  of  natural  be- 
trothment,  Layinia,  gently  disengaging 
herself  from  my  embrace,  fled  with  a 
light  step  towards  the  house,  by  a  path 
different  to  that  in  which  the  tread  of 
many  feet  was  now  heard  closely  ap- 
proaching. 

Miss  M^'Dragon  was  taken  so  unawares, 
and  was  so  astounded  at  my  last  auda- 
cious proceeding,  that  she  could  neither 
interfere  nor  cry  out;  and  as  I  had  no- 
thing further  to  say  now  that  Lavinia  was 
gone,  I  remained  standing  with  a  fierce 
air,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  with  Miss  M^'Dragon 
opposite,  eyeing  me  like  a  wild  cat,  as  if 
seeking  to  discover  the  most  vulnerable 
point  on  which  to  attack  me. 

In  these  attitudes  of  hostility  respec- 
tively, the  company  broke  suddenly  upon 
us. 

From  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
VOL.  n,  0 
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assemblage,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  a  public  meeting  had  been  called  of 
all  those  whom  I  least  desired  to  see,  for 
the  esj)ecial  purpose  of  ma>king  disagree- 
able speeches  on  the  embarrassment  of  my 
personal  position.  As  they  passed  before 
me,  they  had  the  air  of  a  platoon  of  auxili- 
aries in  aid  of  the  duenna ;  and  each,  as 
he  gave  way  to  the  other,  and  moved 
round  me  in  a  circle,  fired  a  shot  at  me, 
in  his  or  her  own  way, 

**Mr.  Castleton!"  said  the  father  of 
Lavinia,  who  headed  the  party ;  "  I  did 
not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here!" 

"Mr.  Leander  Castleton!"  exclaimed 
the  lady  who  liad  his  arm,  and  who  was 
no  other  than  the  mother  of  Emily; 
"  well — this  is  a  pleasant  surprise !" 

"  My  young  friend  Castleton !  "  cried 
out  a  military-looking  man,  whom  I 
instantly  recognised  as  Major  Touchwood ; 
**  by  all  that's  jolly,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  though  I  didn't  expect  it;  we  must 
have  another  bottle  together.  —  Captain 
Fii'eball — ^Mr.  Castleton ;  Mr.  Castleton — 
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Captain  Fireball. — ^Fireball,  my  boy,  this 
young  fellow  would  make  our  regiment 
blush !  By  all  that  *s  jolly,  I  do  beKeve 
he  could  lay  half  the  mess  under  the 
table." 

"  Sir,"  said  Captain  Fireball,  making 
his  salute,  "  I  have  heard  of  you  already, 
and  I  am  proud  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, although  I  didn't  expect  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  soon." 

"My  dear  Frederick!"  said  Emily's 
mother,  from  the  other  side  of  the  ring, 
"  this  is  Mr.  Castleton,  of  whom  I  was 
about  to  speak  to  you  just  now." 

"  Mr.  Castleton,"  said  a  fine  yoimg 
fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  bearing  a  manly 
likeness  to  Emily,  with  sailor-like  frank- 
ness, "  I  am  glad  to  shake  hands  with 
you.  My  mother  has  told  me  that  she 
is  under  a  great  obligation  to  you:  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but  that's  all  the 
same.  I've  not  had  time  to  hear  the 
story,  for  it  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  that  I  have  been  in  the 
house.  We  have  come  quite  unexpect- 
edly upon  them — as  you  have,  it  seems. 

o2 
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— Oh,  you  know  Mr.  CasUetan,  do  yoa  ?  " 
he  said  to  his  sister,  who  held  his  arm, 
and  who  bowed  to  me  as  they  passed  on. 

"  We  are  acquamted  with  Mr.  Gastle- 
ton,"  replied  Emily,  "  but  I  little  expected 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  here 
to-day." 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  Mend 
Captain  O'Sullivan,"  said  the  brother. 

(This,  then,  thought  I,  is  the  Mr.  Sul- 
livan of  whom  I  have  heard  mysterious 
mention;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  an  "  O  "  before  his  name.  That  "  O," 
I  don't  know  why,  coming  suddenly  to 
my  ear,  sounded  like  the  "  click  *'  of  the 
cocking  of  a  pistol.) 

"  Mr.  Castleton,"  said  the  O'Sullivan, 
regarding  me,  as  1  thought,  with  a  doubt- 
ful expression ;  and  glancing  his  eye  at  the 
middle  button  of  my  coat,  as  if  from  a 
habit  of  taking  aim  at  that  convenient 
level,  "  I  'm  delighted  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gentleman — ^although  I  didn't 
expect  to  make  yours  so  soon,  and  that 's 
a  fact — ^who  has  done  a  service  to  the 
sister  of  my  friend  here ;  but  (still  eyeing 
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the  button)  we  can  talk  that  over  another 
time." 

"  Mr.  Castleton,"  said  Mr.  Peter  M^Dra- 
gon,  with  a  very  white  face,  but  with  an 
excess  of  dviliiy,  "  I  am  quite  charmed  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you — so  unex- 
pectedly too  I — ^for  we  all  thought  you  were 
from  home." 

"  Unexpectedly ! "  chimed  in  Miss 
M*Dragon ;  "  yes,  quite  unexpectedly  I 
It  seems  that  no  one  expected  to  see  you, 
Master  Leander;  but  of  course  the  plea- 
sure is  the  greater,  Master  Leander." 

What  made  the  she  M^'Dragon  thus 
seemingly  complaisant  to  me  I  could  not 
understand,  although  it  struck  me,  at  the 
time,  that  there  must  be  some  devilry  in 
it ;  and  the  wicked  old  woman,  ia  calling 
me  "  Master"  Leander,  as  if  I  was  a  mere 
boy,  touched  me  on  the  tenderest  point, 
and  put  me,  for  the  moment,  in  some 
eonfosion ;  but  quickly  recovering  myself, 
I  joined  the  moving  party  with  all  the 
good-humour  I  could  muster  up,  which 
was  not  much,  I  must  confess,  particularly 
when  I  found  myself  side-by-side  with  the 
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abominable  Peter,  with  whom  I  was  con- 
strained to  converse  in  as  easy  a  manner 
as  I  could  assume ;  and  he  replying  to  me 
in  the  politest  and  blandest  tones,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  mutually  wishing 
each  other  at  Old  Nick;  while  Captain 
O' Sullivan  was  taking  measure  of  me, 
mentally,  as  I  afterwards  had  reason  to 
believe,  and  picturing  my  person  to  him- 
self in  the  pleasing  perspective  of  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  paces. 

The  short  inters^al,  however,  that  inter- 
vened between  my  joining  the  party  and 
their  turning  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  in  their  progi*ess  of  return  towards 
the  house,  gave  me  time  to  reflect  on  my 
present  awkward  position,  and  to  deter- 
mine on  what  course  to  pursue.  Making 
a  rapid  obeisance  with  suitable  compli- 
ments to  all  the  company,  not  forgetting 
Miss  M*Dragon,  and  saying  something 
specially  polite  to  Peter,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  bank,  which  screened  me  from  view, 
and  walked  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  house, 
where  I  hoped  to  see  Lavinia,  and  to  take 
counsel  with  her  for  a  few  moments  before 
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my  departure;  but  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed ;  for  while  I  was  seeking  for  her 
through  the  place,  I  heard  the  voices  of 
her  aunt  and  nephew,  both  talking  toge- 
ther, and  very  much  out  of  breath,  at  the 
garden  entrance. 

Giving  up  all  hope,  therefore,  of  seeing 
Lavinia  again  at  that  time,  and  trusting 
to  her  wit  and  my  own  to  give  me  prompt 
intelligence  of  any  immediate  danger,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  my  horse, 
which  fortunately  had  not  moved  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  fastened  him,  and  rode 
home  in  rather  a  feverish  state ;  and  won- 
dering how  accident  could  have  brought 
together  at  such  a  time  so  many  persons 
likely  to  interfere  with  and  to  thwart  me. 
There  was  Emily's  brother — ^tliat  I  felt 
was  awkward ;  and  there  was  that  Captain 
O' Sullivan — I  had  a  presentiment  that  his 
presence  would  prove  more  awkward  than 
the  brother's;  and  then  there  was  Major 
Touchwood — ^the  sight  of  him,  though  he 
was  a  very  good  fellow,  excited  disagree- 
able reminiscences;  and  Captain  Fireball 
— ^his  name  boded  no  good;  and  then — 
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Peter — I  was  haunted  with  the  idea  that 
I  was  predestined  to  shoot  that  fellow. 
Altogether  I  was  in  a  state  of  embar- 
rassment and  excitement  that  seamed  to 
signify  the  approach  of  some  important 
events.  And  those  important  events,  thus 
dimly  foreshadowed,  came  upon  me  more 
violently  and  more  quickly  than  I  ex- 
pected. 
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CHAPTER  !KVII. 

The  tactics  of  the  Machiayellian  aunt 
quickly  developed  themselves.  I  received 
a  letter  the  next  morning  from  Lavinia, 
hy  the  agency  of  our  trusty  messenger,  the 
gardener's  man,  communicating  to  me  the 
distressing  intelligence  that  the  marriage 
was  to  he  pushed  forward  with  all  possible 
haste;  that  she  had  attempted  some  re- 
monstrances with  her  papa,  whom  she  had 
found  inflexible ;  that  he  had  declared  that 
it  was  "  all  caprice  and  nonsense ;  that  she 
didn't  know  her  own  mind ;  that  she  had 
accepted  Peter  once,  and  that  she,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil 
the  engagement;"  and  that  (as  he  more 
than  once  repeated),  "  as  she  had  put  her 
name  to  the  bill,  she  must  take  it  up." 
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Lavmia  mformed  me  also,  that  she  iras 
«iire  she  was  watched  constantly  hv  her 
aunt,  who  contrired  to  ke^  her  continu- 
ally in  her  si^ht ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
said  aunt  had  established  herself  the  night 
before  Cthe  letter  was  written  on  the  Sim- 
day  morning)  in  a  room  adjoining  and 
leading  into  her  own,  on  the  pretest  that 
her  niece  was  ill  and  flurried,  and  required 
lier  own  affectionate  attendance.  This 
(fxcessive  attachment  was  rendered  more 
annojing  by  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
o1)liged  to  pass  through  her  aunt's  cham- 
b(?r  in  going  in  and  out  of  her  own,  there 
Ixnng  no  other  mode  of  exit  except  through 
tlio  window.  The  letter  concluded  with 
some  warm  expressions  of  attachment 
complimcntarj^  to  myself,  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  but  not  necessary  to 
b(;  communicated  to  the  public. 

Matters  had  now  nearly  approached  to 
Ji  crisis ;  the  marriage  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day, and  tliis  was  Sunday;  there  was  no 
time  to  l)c  lost ;  that  was  clear.  Lavinia 
was  evidently  enthralled,  and  her  free-will 
was  coerced  by  the  hard  inflexibility  of  her 
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fathar,  and  the  dommeering  tyranny  of 
der  aunt ;  and  unless  summarily  rescued, 
ihe  would  fall  a  victim  to  her  filial  obe- 
lience  and  her  terror. 

This  rapid  view  of  the  imminency  of  her 
langer,  and  of  my  own,  roused  me.  I 
wss  mad  with  vexation,  with  the  appre- 
iiension  of  coming  evil,  and  with  excite- 
nent.  I  determined  at  once  to  ui^  her 
x>  an  instant  evasion  of  her  enemies  with- 
>ut  delay — ^for  my  sake — to  save  me  from 
;he  despair,  &c. ; — a  sort  of  instinct 
prompted  me  to  insist  that  it  was  for  my 
sake  and  not  for  her  own,  that  she  was  to 
M>mmit  an  act  of  the  greatest  indiscretion, 
ind  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  gene- 
•osity  on  her  part  to  save  me  from  the 
leath  which  would  be  sure  to  overtake  me 
f  I  lost  her  I  Thus,  without  being  expe- 
ienced  in  such  matters,  assailing  the 
emale  heart  wlTere  it  was  most  suscep- 
ible,  by  making  it  appear  that  she  was 
0  sacrifice  herself  for  me,  and  by  repre- 
enting  that  which  was  the  height  of 
ashness  as  the  triumph  of  self-devotion. 
[  was  very  young  at  the  time,  but  all 
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these  specious  ai^;uineiits  arose  to  my 
mind  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  heea 
innate  ideas. 

I  immediately  returned  to  my  private 
room,  and  composed  a  hrief  hut  enei^etic 
exhortation,  which  I  endeavoured,  at  the 
same  time,  to  couch  enigmatically,  lest,  in 
the  state  of  surveillance  to  which  Lavinia 
was  suhjected,  the  missive  should  fiedl  into 
evil  hands,  and  spoil  the  plot.  It  was  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  dead  at 
your  feet — Glisten  to  me.  The  obstacles 
wliich  beset  us  are  insurmountable,  the 
enemy  watchful,  and  the  evil  deed  deter- 
mined on  by  those  who  are  inexoraUo. 
Have  you  love?  Have  you  generosity? 
Have  you  courage?  Need  I  ask  these 
questions  ?  Is  not  my  happiness  dear  to 
you  ?  Is  not  my  life  dear  to  you  ?  Will 
you  save  them  both?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion.— If  I  lose  you,  I  will  die. — ^Decide 
then  quickly  and  firmly: — ^will  you  have 
my  life  or  my  death  ?  K  then  you  have 
that  love  for  me  which  you  have  confessed, 
prove  it  by  your  acts.    In  one  word,  we 
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must  fly  frcmi  your  enemies  and  mine — 
together.  You  must  contrive  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  your  watchers,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  a  journey — ^need  I  say  whither  ? 
— as  fast  as  post-horses  can  carry  us  this 
rery  day.  At  seven  in  the  evening  I  will 
have  everything  ready.  I  entreat  you  to 
throw  aside  all  scruples,  and  to  think  only 
of  sapping  me  from  despair  and  death. 
Summon  up  all  your  courage,  then,  and 
meet  me  at  the  green  bank  at  the  end  of 
the  garden  at  seven  o'clock  precisely.  As 
strong  as  is  the  sincerity  of  my  devotion  to 
you,  so  is  my  trust  that  you  will  not  fail 
in  your  resolution  in  this  extremity,  for 
your  own  happiness  and  for  mine.  Your 
ever  devoted, 

"  Leander  Castleton/' 

This  morsel  of  eloquence  being  duly 
sealed,  I  hastened  with  it  to  our  mes- 
senger who  was  in  waiting  at  the  gate 
where  he  had  seen  me  the  first  time.  I 
placed  it  in  his  hands,  with  an  earnest 
admonition  to  be  careful  to  deliver  it  to 
the  young  lady  when  no  one  was  near 


which  he  received  with 
with  undisguised  satisfi 
that  I  hod  not  addresse 
he  would  observe  was 
did,  turning  it  over  i 
curiousij,  as  if  wonder 
inside ; — hut,  as  I  imp 
was  to  give  it  to  the  s 
whom  he  had  delivered 
before ;  and  I  had  reaa 
he  understood  this  per 
that  he  was  aware  that 
Livy." 

This  satisfied  me,  and 
did  not  indeed  fly  throu{ 
feathered  Mercury,  by  k 
of  having  wings  to  his  fe 
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robe,  and  a  red  worsted  nightcap  on  his 
head ;  and  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  cadu-- 
ceus  he  maintained  a  pitchfork — a  cos-^ 
tume  in  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  messenger  of  the  gods  ever  repre- 
sented; however,  he  served  my  purpose, 
and  that  was  enough;  and  there  was  a 
carefidness  with  which  he  had  enclosed 
my  love-letter,  in  the  petasus  represented 
by  his  red  worsted  nightcap  as  the  safest 
place  of  deposit,  that  augured  favourably. 

In  the  mean  time  I  set  about  my  pre- 
parations.* 

Fortunately  I  had  received  only  the  day 
before  my  quarter's  allowance  from  my 
father,  which  I  calculated  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  journey  to  Gretna  Green, 
although  where  that  celebrated  place  ex- 
actly was,  except  that  it  was  due  north, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  habitable 
world,  I  had  no  very  exact  idea — but  that 
I  left  to  the  postilions.  I  was  well  aware, 
however,  that  the  one  thing  indispensable 
was  ready-money,  it  being  exceedingly  in- 
convenient to  go  on  "  tick  "  in  such  expe- 
ditions.     I    bethought  me   also,  that  a 
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brace  of  pistols  would  be  oonyenient,  and 
would  look  business-like  and  add  to  the 
manliness  of  my  appearance. 

To  aid  me  in  my  preparations,  I  called 
in  the  assistance  of  my  Mend  the  coach- 
man, desiring  him  to  order  the  chaite  and 
horses  for  a  secret  purpose;  he  kicked  a 
little  at  it  at  first,  and  objected  the  dis- 
approval of  "  the  governor,*'  as  he  styled 
my  worthy  father ;  but  I  assured  him  that 
it  was  aU  right  in  that  quarter ;  and  then 
he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  use  of  the  gig,  which  was  less  calcu- 
lated to  excite  suspicion,  and  which  I 
could  leave  at  the  next  town  where  I 
could  easily  get  post-horses  to  forward  me 
on.  I  did  not  much  like  the  notion  of 
running  away  with  a  young  lady  in  so 
vulgar  a  vehicle  as  a  gig,  which  destroyed 
all  the  romance  of  the  flight,  and  was  by 
no  means  the  regular  thing ;  but  on  re- 
flection, I  thought  it  best  to  sacrifice  style 
to  safety,  and  the  gig  was  finally  deter- 
mined on. 

Thus  far  all  went  on  weU ;  the  gig,  the 
carpet-bag,  and  the  pistols  were  ready; 
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nothing  was  wanted  but  the  young  lady  to 
perfect  the  arrangement ;  but  before  that 
prize  could  be  secured,  some  tedious  hours 
must  elapse.  My  father  and  mother,  I 
ought  to  say,  had  left  home  to  pass  the 
day  at  a  friend's  house  at  some  distance, 
and  where  I  also  was  expected  to  foUow 
on  horseback  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, to  join  them  at  dinner.  My  father 
drove  her  over  himself,  attended  only  by  a 
groom  on  horseback;  so  that  the  coast 
was  left  dear  for  me  at  home,  and  the 
services  of  my  aUy>  the  coachman,  were 
available  on  an  emergency. 

But  as  the  longest  days,  as  some  one 
has  very  sagely  remarked,  must  come  to  a 
close  at  last,  so  did  this.  I  consulted  my 
watch  every  moment,  and  compared  it 
with  the  hall  clock  continually,  and  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  observation  "with 
whom  does  time  halt  withal  ?"  when  at 
last  the  stroke  six  times  repeated,  every 
one  of  which  made  my  heart  vibrate  in  a 
strange  manner,  announced  to  me  that  the 
exciting  moment  for  commencing  the  ex- 
pedition had  arrived.    The  gig  was  ready 

VOL  II.  P 
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to  a  minute;  my  carpet-bag,  dressing- 
case,  and  pistol-case,  were  stealthily  stowed 
under  the  seat ;  no  one  knew  where  I  was 
going;  and  with  my  fidus  Achates — the 
coachman — ^by  my  side,  I  started. 

"By  Greorge,"  said  I,  as  the  horse 
sprung  forward,  without  touch  of  whip,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  "  I  think 
we  have  got  something  between  the  shafts 
that  can  go  the  pace  at  any  rate.*' 

"  Master  Leander,"  said  my  philosophic 
friend,  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on 
my  knee ;  not  on  my^arm,  that  would  not 
have  been  coachman-like ;  "  Master  Lean- 
der,  don't  be  too  confident ;  a  yoimg  man, 
Master  Leander,  is  like  a  young  colt  that 
thinks  it  can  take  any  leap  before  it  has 
tried ;  but  some  look  easy  as  is  most  diflGl- 
cult,  for  it's  hard  to  know  what's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge;  and  as  to  this 
here  spec  of  youm  to  that  there  place,  it's 
like  taking  a  cross-road  instead  of  the 
regular  turnpike  one ;  and  when  you  begin 
on  it,  there's  no  saying  where  it  may  end ; 
mayhap  it  may  turn  out  well,  and  mayhap 
it  may  turn  out  ill " 
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ti 


Mante  kakon/'  said  I,  laying  the  whip 
gently  on  the  gig-horse,  "  do  not  mutter 
those  evil  prognostications ;  has  the  horse 
been  well  fed?" 

"  I  mixed  a  good  handful  of  beans  with 
his  oats,  and  he  has  had  a  double  feed 
besides,"  replied  my  friend,  with  profes- 
sional circumstantiality;  "and  you  may 
reckon  there^s  good  go  in  him  for  forty 
miles  on  end  if  it  should  be  wanted ;  but  I 
wish,  Master  Leander,  you  would  not  use 
such  hard  words  from  your  school  learn- 
ing. Now  what  you  said  seemed  some- 
thing about  a  cake,  but  not  of  any  English 
sort,  I  fancy ;  and  then  that  word  *  prog- 
nostifications ;'  I  think  I  know  the  meaning 
of  it,  but  to  my  mind  such  long-tailed 
words  are  as  onhandy  as  switch-taUs  to 
horses  that  are  far  better  cut  short  and 
docked  convenient  to  handle,  &c.,  &c." 

In  such  instructive  and  sprightly  con- 
verse we  quickly  traversed  the  space  that 
separated  me  from  the  point  near  Willow 
Lodge,  which  I  had  pitched  upon  as  a 
convenient  halting-place;  I  would  wil- 
lingly dweU  upon  it  longer,  for  it  is  with  a . 
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sort  of  reluctance  that  I  proceed  to  relate 
the  events  which  followed.  However,  I 
have  made  a  compact  with  my  readers,  and 
my  task  must  be  done. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  towards  the 
dose  of  the  autumn ;  but  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  and  the  early  absence  of  the  sun  had 
given  a  sort  of  melancholy  air  to  the  face  of 
nature  that  prompted  the  mind  to  sadness. 
Although  enthusiastic  and  excited,  it 
was  a  sensation  which  I  could  not  entirely 
shake  off;  and  which  was  increased  by 
the  serious  nature  of  the  proceeding  which 
I  was  engaged  in ;  and  which,  young  and 
inexperienced  as  I  was,  presented  itself  to 
me  as  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  the  taking  to 
myself  a  wife  that  seemed  to  me  a  serious 
matter,  but  the  running  away  with  one ; 
although  to  more  seasoned  adventurers  it 
is  the  first  of  these  catastrophes  that  con- 
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stitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  mischief. 
But  I  must  drag  myself  back  to  my 
story. 

It  was  already  dark.  Leaving  the  coach- 
man to  take  care  of  the  equipage,  I  made 
my  Avay  cautiously  to  the  spot  which  I  had 
appointed,  and  where  I  ardently  hoped, 
but  could  not  confidently  trust,  I  should 
meet  Lavinia.  To  my  excessive  joy — ^and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  tumultuous  emo- 
tions with  which  my  heart  bounded  when 
I  caught  sight  of  a  female  dress — I  beheld 
in  the  obscurity  a  form  which  I  thought 
was  hers.  I  sprung  forward,  and  clasped 
her  in  my  arms ! 

"  Oh  thanks !  a  thousand  thanks  !'*  I  be- 
gan to  whisper  "  for  this  generous  confi- 
dence ;"  but  as  I  spoke,  I  perceived  that  a 
second  time — such  and  so  great  was  the 
spite  of  the  Fates  against  me — I  had  taken 
l^ossession  of  the  wrong  young  lady  !  It 
was  Emily,  and  not  Lavinia!  Before  I 
could  recover  myself,  she  spoke  : 

"  Mr.  Castleton,"  she  began  gravely, 
"  nothing  but  the  deep  obligation  which  I 
feel  I  am  under  to  you  could  have    in- 
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-duoed  me  to  give  you  the  present  meet- 
ing.— I  have  received  your  extraordinary 
letter.  .  .  /* 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  how  did  you 
get  it?"  said  I,  eagerly. 

"  It  was  delivered  to  me  by  your  mes- 
senger, who  is,  I  believe,  an  under- 
gardener  here;  he  gave  it  to  me  in  a 
clandestine  way,  which  made  me  blush,  as 
I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  window  of  the 
parlour  which  looks  into  the  gard^i.  Your 
messenger  even  seemed  ashamed  of  his 
office,  for  he  did  not  so  much  as  look  at 
me;  but  thrusting  the  letter  into  my 
hand,  retired  instantly.  I  read  it ;  for 
how  could  I  know  what  it  contained  ?  and 
when  I  had  read  it,  I  blushed,  Mr.  Castle- 
ton,  for  you  and  for  myself." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  exclaimed  I, 
unconsciously. 

**  K I  had  not  known  your  handwriting, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  one  for 
whom  I  cherished  esteem  could  have 
hazarded  the  wounding  of  my  feelings — so 
acutely — by  a  proposition  so  strange  and 
.so  extravagant ;  but  trembling-— I  confess 
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it,  Mr.  Castleton,  and  I  hope  the  eiqiies- 
sion  will  not  offend  you — ^trembling  lest 
by  some  rashness  on  your  part  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  that  letter  should  reach 
my  brother^s  knowledge  —  I  thought  it 
best  to  trust  no  one,  not  even  paper,  with 
my  reply,  but  to  come  myself,  and  to  say 
to  you  as  I  do  now  •  .  •  ." 

Whatever  it  was  that  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate Emily  had  determined  to  say  to 
me,  was  interrupted  at  that  instant;  for 
as  she  pronoimced  the  last  words,  the 
rustling  of  a  dress  was  heard,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Lavinia,  who  I  could  perceive, 
notAvithstanding  the  dusk,  was  agitated  and 
out  of  breath,  hastUy  approached  us  ! — 

"  Is  Leander  ? — ^is  Mr.  Castleton  h»e  ?  '^ 
— she  exclaimed  hurriedly:  "Emily!  are 
you  here  I  But.  there  is  no  time  for  ex- 
planations. Oh  1  Leander  !  fly !  hasten 
and  fly  I  I  have  overheard  my  aunt 
and  that  horrid  man  talking  together! 
They  have  set  a  bailiff  to  arrest  you, 
and,  as  my  aunt  says,  to  take  you  t<^ 
prison  !" 

"  You  have  not  received  my  last  letter  ?'* 
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said  I,  interrupting  her,  and  hardljr 
knowing  what  I  said. 

"  I  have  received  no  letter  1 — ^but  fly^ 
dear  Leander — fly  :  they  will  put  you 
in  prison— they  will,  indeed— my  aunt 
says  so— and  they  will  lock  you  up  in 
a  gaol  behind  bars  !  and  oh !  I  don't 
know  what  to  think !  but  I  shall  go 
mad!" 

"I  will  fly,"  said  I,  "but  not  without 
you  :  I  have  everything  ready,  and  I 
had  A\Titten  to  teU  you  of  it,  but,  by 
an  unlucky  mischance,  it  has  fallen  into 
other  hands  .  .  .  .  " 

"  That  letter  was  not  intended  for  me,, 
then ! "  exclaimed  Emily,  in  great  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  I,  "  how  could 
you  suppose  it?  It  Avas  intended  for 
another  .  .  .  . " 

"  What  letter  ?  "  exclaimed  Lavinia  ;, 
"what  letter  is  this  that  you  have  been 
writing  to  Emily  ?" 

"  It  was  a  letter  proposing  an  elope- 
ment," replied  Emily,  "  and  ..." 

"  Good  ^eavens !  Leander,  what  is  the 
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meaning;  of  this  ?  You  never  can  hare 
hecii  proposing  to  dope  with  both  of  us 
at  the  same  time  1 " 

"Oiil  Laviiiia,"  said  I,  "  how  can  jroo 
utter  such  words  1 " 

"Let  me  see  the  letter,"  said  she; 
"  who  was  it  addressed  to  ?" 

"  It  had  no  address,"  said  Emily,  "  but 
.  it  waa  delivered  to  me,  and  I  came 
to " 

"And  you  came  to  run  away  with 
him  r" 

"  Oh,  Heavens !  what  a  supposition  ! " 

"But  why  did  you  not  give  the  letter 
to  me,  for  whom  you  must  have  been 
sure  it  was  meant  ?  " 

"  Meant  for  you  I  for  you  who  are 
engaged  to  be  married  to  another  man 
in  a  few  days,  and  at  which  marriage  I 
have  been  invited  to  attend  as  brides' 
maid  ?" 

"  But  why,  then,  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  I  came  to  tell  him  how  deeply  I  was 
wounded  by  a  proposal  so  extravagant 
and  absurd ;  besides,  I  feared  .  .  . .  " 

"  But  the  letter  ?'*  said  Lavinia,  "  where 
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is  the  letter?  Let  me  have  the  letter, 
that  I  may  see  what  was  said,  and  who 
it  was  for:  there  is  some  mystery  here, 
after  aUr' 

"  There  is,  indeed,"  said  Emily ;  '*  and 
it  is  one  that  I  cannot  at  present 
fathom  •  •  •  . " 

"  But  the  letter,"  repeated  Lavinia. 

«  The  letter !  what  did  I  do  with  it  ? 
Oh  !  I  remember — ^thwe  was  no  light, 
and  I  coTild  not  destroy  it  at  the  moment, 
which  I  ought  to  have  done ;  yes,  I  put 
the  letter  in  my  bag,  and  my  bag  is 
left  on  my  toUet-table.  I  must  run  and 
secure  it ;  if  my  brother  were  to  see  it, 
there  would  be  mischief!  Mr.  Castleton, 
I  can  say  no  more  to  you  at  present; 
I  must  run  this  instant  and  secure  the 
letter." 

"  Stay,"  said  I  to  Lavinia,  who  struggled 
to  get  away  from  me  ;  "  stay  one  moment, 
while  I  explain  all." 

^*  I  cannot  stay  now — ^perhaps  I  will 
come  again — ^if  I  can — ^that  is,  after  I 
have  seen  the  letter ;  and  ....  surely  I 
hear  some  one  coming  down  the  walk  1— 
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it  is  a  man's  step  ;  but  fly,  oh  I  fly, 
Leander,  and  save  yourself  before  it  is 
too  late;  there  is  some  one  eoming;  let 
me  go ;"  and  disengaging  herself  from 
my  hold,  she  fled  after  Emily  in  the 
dark;  and  in  a  few  seoonds  afterwards 
I  was  conscious  of  the  near  approach  of 
a  third  person,  who,  with  a  firm  tread, 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  obscurity  would 
permit,  advanced  towards*  me. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

"  I  MAKE  no  doubt,"  said  a  voice  that 
was  not  familiar  to  me,  "  that  I  address 
Mr.  Leander  Castleton/' 

"  That  is  my  name,"  I  replied  briefly. 

"  And  mine,  Montague,  lieutenant,  of 
His  Majesty's  ship  Hawk ;  you  may 
guess  the  object  of  my  seeking  this 
prompt  interview." 

"  I  leave  you  to  explain,"  said  I ; 
although  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  to  come. 

He  resumed :  *'  I  am  the  brother  of 
the  young  lady  to  whom  you  addressed 
a  letter  to-day." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  the  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  Miss  Montague." 
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"  Pardon  me,  again,"  said  he ;  "I 
would  not  willingly  suspect  a  gentleman 
of  prevarication,  but  the  letter  was  deli- 
vered to  my  sister  by  some  man  who 
works  here  in  the  garden;  he  was  seen 
to  deliver  it  by  her  mother,  who  saw 
her  read  it  and  put  it  afterwards  in 
her  work-bag ;  it  is  not  my  mother's 
custom,  sir,  to  spy  into  her  daughter's 
letters,  but  accident  caused  her  to  read 
a  few  words,  which  made  it  a  duty  for 
her  to  read  the  rest ;  and  that  letter  was 
signed  Leander  Castleton." 

"That  is  quite  true,  sir;  but  still  the 
letter  was  not  intended  for  your  sister." 

"  I  liave  no  claim  to  ask,  sir,  for  whom, 
then,  it  was  intended ;  but  I  have  a  right 
to  observe,  that  there  was  only  one  other 
young  lady  in  tlie  house  at  the  time, 
and  she,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
engaged  to  be  married,  by  her  own  choice, 
to  a  worthy  city  gentleman  on  Thursday 
next,  as  I  am  informed ;  so  that  it  coidd  - 
not  well  be  intended  for  her ;  and  I 
may,  perhaps,  venture  to  surmise,  that 
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it  was  not  intended  for  the  only  other 
lady  nnmaxried — Miss  M^'Dragon  ?"j 

"No,"  said  I,  "hy  George,  that  it 
certainly  was  not !" 

"I  could  have  ventured  to  form  that 
opinion  ;  hut  such  heing  the  case,  Mr* 
Castleton,  I,  as  the  hrother  of  the  young 
lady  to  whom  the  letter  was  delivered, 
and  whose  voice  I  heard  in  conversation 
with  you  before  I  came  up,  can  come 
to  only  one  conclusion." 

"  Lord  love  ye,"  exclaimed  a  new  voice, 
with  a  slight  Irish  accent,  and  which 
proceeded  from  a  new-comer,  whose 
approach  we  had  not  perceived  during 
our  earnest  conversation  ; '  "  Lord  love 
your  hearts,  don't  come  to  any  conclusion 
before  I  come ;  for  just  let  me  tell  you, 
that  no  conclusion  that  you  can  come 
to  can  be  satisfactory  to  me  unless  I 
have  a  hand  in  it." 

"  O'SulUvan,"  said  Emily's  brother, 
"  this  is  a  matter  belonging  to  me  and 
not  to  you." 

"  It  may  belong  to  you,  my  dear  felloAv, 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  that  doesn't 
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prevent  its  belonging  to  me  too.  Doo't 
think  that  I  want  to  cross  you,  my  dwr 
hoy  ;  all  that  I  claim  is  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  going  out  with  Mr.  Castleton 
first." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  observed  the 
other,  who  seemed  tlie  most  reasonable 
of  the  two,  "perhaps  we  may  accommo- 
date matters  ■without  that,  Mr.  Castleton 
perhaps  may  be  able  to  explain  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ne\'er  mind  explanations,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  they  are  of  no  use  in  life 
in  these  matters,  especially  in  this  one; 
besides,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
explain  afterguards.  Mr.  Castleton — but 
it's  so  dark  that  I  can  hardly  see — I  Re- 
sume X  have  the  very  great  pleasure  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Castleton  ?" 

"The  same,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Ah !  then,  it's  all  right ; — Mr.  Gaatlft- 
ton,  your  friend.  Major  Touchwood,  has 
given  you  such  a  good  ehai-acter  one  way, 
that  I  don't  doubt  you  are  ready  to  act 
as  a  gentleman  should  do  in  another." 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ?"  said  I. 

"  My  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,  is  just 
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ta  staad  at  twelve  paces  distance  from 
d£h  other,  and  try  in  a  friendly  way 
which  is  to  have  the  young  lady." 

"  Which  young  lady  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Which  young  lady  ?  By  the  powers, 
this  heats  all !  As  if  there  were  two 
young  ladies  for  him  to  choose  from  I 
Which  young  lady?  fThy  the  sister  of 
my  friend  here,  whom  you  want  to  run 
away  with.  By  all  that's  impudent, 
however,  you're  a  hrisk  spark !  it's  to 
ask  and  to  have,  it  seems !  Why  I  sup- 
pose you  expected  the  young  lady  to  go 
off  as  easy  as  a  pistol  with  a  hair  trigger ! 
But  allow  me  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that 
I  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  that  bargain. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  name  your  friend 
at  once,  that  no  time  may  be  lost." 

Now  I  may  take  it  on  myself  to  aver, 
that  I  had  not  a  particle  of  fear  as  to 
^ing  out  with  my  red-hot  acquaintance : 
but  still  I  did  not  like  it,  for  the  cause 
of  quarrel  was  unsound,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  ridicule  in  the  matter,  the  con- 
sequences  of  which   I  wished  to  avoid; 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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besides,  I  had  no  mind  to  be  engaged  in 
so  serious  an  affair,  which  possibly  might 
end  fatally  to  one  or  both  parties,  in  the 
present  eonjimcture  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  Lavinia. 

I  endeavoured  therefore  to  enter  into 
some  explanations;  and  I  b^an  by 
assuring  the  fiei^  captain  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  maldng  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  the  young  lady  in  question ; 
but  I  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these 
words  than  he  cut  me  short  in  a  fury, 
declaring  that  to  make  such  a  declara- 
tion was  to  aggravate  the  insult  a 
thousand  fold;  "for  what  the  devil," 
he  said,  "  were  my  intentions  if  I  wanted 
her  to  elope  with  me  and  not  to  marry 
her ; "  and  as  to  any  explanation  that 
I  endeavoured  to  make  respecting  the 
letter  not  having  been  intended  for  her, 
he  would  not  listen  to  it ;  in  which  view 
of  the  case  indeed  he  was  supported  by 
her  brother,  and  the  altercation  soon 
increased  to  an  extent  which  rendered 
a  hostile  meeting  unavoidable,  even  had 
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tbere  been  no  other  provocation  to  it 
than  the  mutual  affronts  which  then 
passed  between  us. 

While  we  were  in  the  height  of  a 
dispute,  which  was  becoming  so  noisy 
that  nothing  but  the  distance  from  the 
house  prevented  its  being  overheard  by 
its  inmates,  another  footstep  was  heard 
approaching,  and  we  were  presently 
joined  by  Major  Touchwood  and  Captain 
Fireball,  who  had  been  dining  at  the 
Lodge  that  day,  and  who,  prompted  by 
the  desire  of  sociality,  were  come  to  seek 
their  missing  companions.  Their  arrival 
was  hailed  by  the  O' Sullivan  as  most 
opportune,  who  declared  that  now,  as 
seconds  were  provided,  nothing  more  was 
wanted  than  pistols  to  settle  the  little 
affair  there  and  then,  as  nothing  was 
more  disagreeable  than  to  let  a  lively 
quarrel,  that  was  relishing  while  it  was 
hot,  get  stale  and  cold  before  it  was 
pleasantly  concluded. 

I  was  nettled  with  some  observations 
of  the  Irish  captain,  which  he  had 
hastily    let    drop,    in    his    heat — ^for    he 
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studied  all  along  to  preserve  the  fonns 
of  politeness — about  my  seeming  disin- 
clination to  smell  gunpowder;  and  thus 
thrown  off  my  guard  by  passion,  I  replied 
to  his  inquiry  about  pistols  that,  "  if  they 
were  wanted,  I  had  a  pair  in  my  gig  hard 
by,  which  were  at  his  service/* 

"  On  my  honour  and  conscience," 
exclaimed  the  Irishman,  "I  belieye  that 
my  new  friend  is  of  the  right  sort  after 
all,  seeing  that  he  travels  provided  in  so 
gentlemanlike  a  way  with  tools  all  so 
handy ;  and  let  me  ask,'*  he  added,  "  are 
there  lamps  to  the  gig  ?" 

"  There  are  lamps,"  I  replied,  "  ready 
for  lighting." 

"  Then  by  the  powers  1"  he  exclaimed, 
joyously,  "  we  can  do  it  delightfully  since 
there's  light  and  all,  and  so  let's  lose  no 
time,  but  make  all  sail  to  the  gig — since 
a  gig  it  is — though  we  shall  find  it  a  very 
different  sort  of  craft  to  a  real  ship's  gig 
I'm  thinking." 

An  explanation  was  now  hastily  en- 
tered into,  so  far  as  it  could  be  called  an 
explanation,  with   Major  Touchwood,  as 
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to  the  points  in  dispute.  He  at  first 
tried  good-naturedly  to  reason  with  the 
Irishman;  but  quickly  finding  all  rea- 
soning useless  in  a  matter  where  fighting 
was  concerned,  he  gave  it  up ;  and  seeing, 
as  he  good-naturedly  said,  that  we  should 
not  be  happy  till  we  had  had  a  shot  at 
each  other,  he  consented  to  act  as  my 
second,  O' Sullivan  claiming  that  kindly 
office  on  his  part  from  Emily's  brother. 
But  the  brother  declared,  doggedly,  that 
if  any  one  had  a  right  to  call  me  to 
accoimt  it  was  unquestionably  himself; 
and  the  dispute  grew  warm  between 
them  as  we  proceeded  to  the  spot,  led 
by  myself,  where  I  had  left  my  gig  in 
covert,  as  to  who  had  the  right  to  have 
the  first  shot  at  me  in  preference. 

The  conciliating  major  seeing  that  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  point  of  precedence 
could  be  settled  amicably  their  own  way, 
suggested  that  they  should  toss  for  it; 
and  as  that  course  seemed  fair  to  all 
parties,  it  was  forthwith  carried  into 
effect,  Emily's  brother  representing  heads 
and  the  Irishman  tails. 
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The  group,  to  an  artist,  might 
appeared  interesting,  as  a  life  was  thus 
heedlessly  tossed  for;  hut  there  was 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  sketch- 
ing or  philosophising  at  that  moment. 
The  coin  was  spun  into  the  air,  renuuned 
suspended  for  an  instant,  and  then  fdl 
noiselessly  on  the  grass. 

The  Irishman  lost;  he  swore  a  little 
against  his  ill-luck ;  and  then  urging  the 
Major  to  lose  no  time,  as  he  thought  he 
heard,  he  said,  the  voices  of  a  nmnher  of 
people  advancing,  he  proceeded — to  him 
a  labour  of  love — to  measure  the  ground, 
taking  great  care  not  to  exceed  the  dis- 
tance, as  any  irregularity  of  that  sort,  he 
observed,  was  apt  to  put  people  out.    Hie 
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gig.lamps  were  then  lighted,  brought  to 
the  spot,  and  hung  on  the  branched  of 
trees  at  equal  spaces,  so  as  to  give  the 
advantage  of  light  to  neither  party;  we 
were  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
word  was  given,  and  we  fired  together. 

Now,  without  stopping  to  discuss  the 
laws  of  duelling,  and  whether  it  is  impera- 
tive or  not  for  a  party  in  that  unhappy 
position  to  take  aim.  lest  by  showing  his 
avoidance  of  it  he  expose  himself  to  the 
accusation  of  seeking  to  shirk  a  second 
shot  in  the  case  of  his  being  missed  by  the 
first — I  declare  solemnly  that  I  took  no 
aim;  that  I  levelled  my  weapon  in  the 
direction  of  my  antagonist,  is  true ;  but  I 
looked  neither  at  him  nor  at  my  own 
barrel ;  I  felt  that  I  was  dragged  into  this 
duel  unwillingly,  and  I  acted  as  an  auto- 
maton put  in  motion  by  others,  and  not 
by  its  own  will.  Let  me  add,  that  I  never 
before  had  fired  at  anything  of  more  con- 
sequence than  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge ; 
and  I  may  say  that  the  experience  which  I 
then  acquired  convinced  me  that  to  fire  at 
a  human  being  is  a  very  different  affair ; 
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wUeh  those  who  were  adyancmg  carried, 
we  perceived  that  there  were  two  females 
among  the  crowd. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  narrate  it, 
Lavinia  and  Emily  in  concert  sprung  for- 
ward, both  inquiring,  in  tremulous  ac- 
cents, if  any  one  was  hurt.  Seeing  me 
standing  up  and  apparently  unharmed, 
Layinia  rushed  towards  me,  and  overcome 
by  mingled  emotions,  fainted.  Emily, 
looking  hastily  round,  and  missing  one 
whom  she  expected  to  see,  cast  her  eyes  on 
the  wounded  man  on  the  ground,  and 
quickly  recognising  her  brother,  shrieked 
and  wept.  The  mother  now  advanced ; 
she  said  nothing,  but  by  mute  gestures 
indicated  her  desire  that  her  prostrate  son 
should  be  borne  to  the  house.  Mr.  Peter 
M*Dragon  now  showed  himself,  by  no 
means  pleased  to  see  Lavinia  lying  in  my 
arms,  and  with  a  visible  discontent,  to  my 
eyes,  at  my  being  alive  instead  of  the 
other.  However,  the  rascal  had  another 
card  to  play  against  me  ;  but  of  that 
presently. 

Major  Touchwood  now  represented  to 
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towards  her,  but  she  turned  away  from 
me,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  O' Sul- 
livan's declaration,  and  perplexed  with  the 
mystery  which  seemed  to  attach  to  my 
proceedings  with  her  expectant  brides- 
maid ;  and  certainly  appearances  were 
against  me. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed 
under  circumstances  so  novel  and  over- 
whehning,  and  I  stood  sorrowful  and  irre- 
solute ;  when  the  major,  seeing  my  hesita- 
tion, renewed  his  advice  to  me  to  provide 
without  loss  of  time  for  my  safety ;  assur- 
ing me  that  my  presence  there  was  utterly 
useless,  and  that  delay  would  only  expose 
me  to  certain  arrest,  without  helping 
any  one.  Broken-hearted  and  utterly 
depressed,  and  no  longer  caring  what 
became  of  me,  I  suffered  him  to  lead  me 
away,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
I  had  left  the  gig  which  I  found  under  the 
care  of  a  stranger  in  top-boots ;  the  zeal  of 
my  friend  the  coa<;hman  havmg  incited 
him  to  mingle  with  the  crowd,  in  the  hope 
of  being  of  service  to  me  in  the  diB&culty, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
prostrate  lieutenant. 
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My  thoughts  were  too  much  pre-occu- 
pied  to  pay  attention  to  my  new  attend- 
ant,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Lavinia  and  the 
good-natured  major,  who  did  not  cease  to 
urge  me  to  depart  without  delay,  I  jumped 
in,  and  the  man  in  top-hoots  mounted  up 
beside  me. 

The  night  was  dear,  and  I  knew  the 
road,  so  that  I  soon  got  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground,  till  I  came  to  a  point  where 
two  roads  met ;  one  of  which,  to  the  left, 
led  to  my  father's  house,  and  the  other  to 
the  nearest  town.  I  was  about  to  turn 
down  that  which  was  most  familiar  to  me, 
when  my  fellow-traveller  represented  to 
me,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  the  extreme 
danger  of  returning  to  my  father's  house ; 
which  would  be  the  very  first  place,  he 
said,  where  the  constables  would  go  in 
search  of  me.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
man's  eai'nestness ;  but  as  I  could  not 
gainsay  the  prudence  of  his  caution,  I 
acceded  to  Ids  counsel,  the  more  readily 
as,  really  at  that  moment,  I  did  not  seem 
to  care  which  way  I  went. 

We  continued  om*  way,  therefore,  to  the 
town ;  but  as  we  went  along,  it  suddenly 
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occurred  to  me  that  Lavinia  had  warned 
me,  that  there  were  bailiffs  out  to  arrest 
me ;  and  on  examining  my  companion  as 
well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  it 
struck  me  that  he  certainly  had  a  very 
suspicious  look.  And  then  I  began  to 
cogitate  on  his  excessive  politeness  in  thus 
accompanying  me,  to  his  own  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  on  an  indefinite  jour- 
ney. His  anxiety  to  get  me  away  from 
the  family  mansion  and  into  the  town 
was  also  suspicious.  With  these  thoughts 
I  cast  about  for  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  him ;  but  I  was  conscious  that  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  warily. 

I  pulled  up  as  if  I  thought  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  horse,  and 
begged  him,  as  a  favour,  just  to  get  down 
and  examine  the  shoe  on  the  horse's  near 
fore-leg ;  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
either  of  us  to  alight,  in  such  a  dogged 
manner,  that  I  saw  there  was  no  getting 
him  out  of  the  gig  that  way.  I  then  got 
out  myself,  and  he  instantly  got  out  too, 
exhibiting  the  most  obsequious  attention 
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towards  my  person.  Seeing  the  necessity 
of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  pre- 
ferring  to  meet  the  difficulty  there,  rather 
than  at  the  town,  which  was,  at  that  pQint, 
about  two  miles  off,  I  politely  but  firmly 
communicated  to  him  my  wish  that  he 
would  perform  the  rest  of  his  journey  on 
foot,  for  the  reason,  as  I  represented,  that, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  all 
possible  haste  on  my  way,  the  addition  of 
his  weight,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
pleasure  which  I  had  in  his  company, 
was  an  incumbrance  which  it  was  highly 
expedient  for  me  to  get  rid  of. 

The  man  in  top-boots,  on  his  part,  see- 
ing that  I  smoked  his  object,  and  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to 
dissemble  any  longer,  now  threw  off  the 
mask,  and,  announcing,  his  name  and  title, 
said  that  I  was  his  prisoner,  by  virtue  of 
a  writ  of  arrest,  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket;  advising  me,  at  the  same  time, 
to  go  along  with  him  peacea«bly,  "to 
avoid  unpleasantness." 

I  replied  to  this  by  a  sudden  and  vigor- 
ous blow  between  his  eyes,  which  I  thought 
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had  stuimed  him,  and  I  sprang  round  to- 
wards the  body  of  the  gig,  and  tried  to 
jump  in ;  but  the  bailiff  was  not  so  easily 
settled.  He  was  a  practised  bruiser,  hav- 
ing done  his  utmost  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  boxing,  as  an  accomplishment 
useful  in  his  craft.  Coming  up  to  me, 
he  dealt  me  a  side-blow  on  my  left  side, 
under  my  arm,  which  made  me  feel,  for 
the  moment,  very  queer;  but  recovering 
myself  quickly,  and  trusting  to  my  youth 
and  agility,  I  gave  him  a  dreadful  punch 
in  the  stomach,  which  made  him  cough 
a  bit ;  but  he  returned  it,  before  I  could 
turn  round,  by  a  prodigious  thimip  on  my 
chest.  And  now  we  got  fairly  engaged 
in  a  regular  stand-up  fight,  the  bailiff 
having  the  advantage  of  experience  and 
weight;  and  I  of  quickness  and  agUity. 
I  have  a  notion  that  my  eyes  were  better 
than  his  in  the  dark,  which  had  been  so 
jfrequently  fomented  with  hot  brandy-and- 
water  that  they  had  become  somewhat 
bleared  and  dim.  However  it  was,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  I  had  the  best  of  the 
fight,  for  I  gave  him  half-a-dozen  blows  , 
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to  ono  from  him.  It  was  hard,  I  tboiigbt, 
to  be  ol)ligf(l  thus  to  fight  with  my  tistt 
in  the  night  with  a  bailiff;  but  then  it 
was  for  literty ;  and  somehow  it  seemed 
to  mc  that  it  was  more  humiliating  to  be 
grabljed  by  a  bailiff  for  a  debt,  than  to 
be  arrested  by  a  constable  for  a  murder. 
And,  as  T  say,  I  fought  for  liberty ;  and 
that  thought  inspiring  me  with  fresh 
vigour,  I  dealt  thump  after  thump  on  the 
bailiff  so  unremittingly,  that,  at  last,  hf 
a  fortunate  blow  just  under  the  left  ear, 
I  knocked  him  over,  and  he  tumbled  down 
on  the  hard  road. 

Without  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of 
my  last  blow,  I  jumped  into  the  gig,  laid 
the  whip  o:i  tlie  horse,  who  all  the  wliile 
had  behaved  in  the  most  gentlemanlike 
manner  by  standing  quite  still  till  I  had 
finished  the  baUiff;  and  now,  having  rested 
a  bit  and  recovered  his  wind,  be  took  me 
along  at  a  pace  that  soon  left  my  enemy 
far  behind. 

I  drove  through  the  town  without 
stopping,  and  kept  on  without  pulling  up 
for  about  thirty  miles  farther,  directing 
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my  course,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  towards 
the  coast.  At  the  end  of  that  distance, 
my  good  horse  showed  symptoms  of  severe 
distress,  as  I  reached  a  certain  town  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  To  my 
great  joy,  the  mail  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  to  the  very  place  that  I  wanted 
to  reach.  Leaving  my  hors6  at  the  inn, 
to  remain  till  called  for,  and  giving  a 
feigned  name  to  the  landlord,  I  transferred 
my  baggage  to  the  coach,  and  in  due  course 
arrived  at  its  place  of  destination.  As  if 
Fortune,  who  had  lately  so  persecuted  me, 
was  now  determined  to  favour  me,  the 
packet  was  about  to  sail  at  break  of  day ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  landed  in 
France. 

On  my  passage  I  had  time  to  make 
many  and  serious  reflections.  I  marvelled 
at  the  contrariety  of  Fortune,  and  of  the 
concatenation  of  events  which  had  caused 
me,  instead  of  effecting  an  elopement  to 
Gretna  Green,  to  fly  for  my  life,  or  my 
liberty,  at  least,  to  a  foreign  country,  with 
the  pangs  of  conscience,  too,  assailing  me 
for  having,  undesignedly  though  it  was, 
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been  the  cause  of  the  death,  in  cold  blood, 
of  a  fellow-creature.  Much,  too,  did  I 
think  of  Lavinia,  mixed  with  thoughts 
also  of  Emily ;  and  bitterly  did  I  deplore 
my  hard  fate ;  and  then  I  cursed  the  bill 
which  I  had  put  my  name  to,  and  which 
I  accused  as  the  cause  of  all  my  mis* 
fortunes,  by  prejudicing  the  father  of 
Lavinia  against  me,  and  forcing  me  to 
endeavour  to  secure,  by  indirect  means, 
a  success  which  that  unlucky  and  con- 
founded instance  of  Tick  had  prevented 
me  from  obtaining  by  straightforward 
courses.  But  these  reflections  could  not 
change  the  facts,  and  I  felt  very  miserable 
and  lonely.  The  only  part  of  recent  events 
that  I  could  look  back  on  with  satisfEiction, 
was  the  having  licked  the  bailiflF. 

"  But,  at  any  rate,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  there  is  an  end,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
to  my  immediate  difficulties."  But  I  was 
mistaken ;  instead  of  the  end,  it  was  only 
the  beginning. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

My  first  care  was  to  write  a  letter  to 
my  mother,  to  assure  her  of  my  safety,  and 
80  far  to  relieve  her  anxiety  on  my  ac- 
count ;  but  as  I  thought  it  best  that  the 
place  of  my  retreat  should  be  concealed, 
I  enclosed  it  to  an  old  college  chum  in 
London,  requesting  him  to  put  it  in  the 
post  there,  and  impressing  on  him  the 
importance  of  keeping  my  secret.  This 
I  did,  in  order  that  the  French  post-mark 
might  not  betray  me. 

Eor  the  same  reason,  I  dated  my  letter 
to  my  mother  "  London,"  lest  some  acci- 
dent should  make  known  to  the  company 
at  Willow  Lodge  where  I  was ;  and  I  took 
care  to  say  that  I  intended  to  remain  in 
town  until  I  heard  the  result  of  the  im- 


dwellini^'- place    luiijht 
asters. 

My  letter  contained 
to  be  informed  withou 
ticulars  since  my  fligl 
the  wounded  lieutenant 
matters  relating  to  Iai 
ject  of  my  sincere  de( 
minable  Peter  M*Drag 
with  his  auut,  I  was 
bottom  of  the  mischief, 
write  to  me  imder  eov 
George  Linden,  who  ti 
letters  to  me. 

I  am  particular  in  m 
circumstances,  as  my  j 
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a  dangerous  state  at  Willow  Lodge,  tended 
by  his  mother  and  sister ;  that  my  conduct 
in  the  affair,  she  waa  happy  to  say.  had 
been  satis£Etctorily  explained,  and  that  it 
was  allowed  by  aU  that  I  had  been  forced 
into  that  "unhappy  duel;*'  the  memory 
of  which,  she  said,  would  haunt  her  to  the 
grave.  She  addressed  some  severe  expres- 
fflons,  though  tenderly  expressed,  of  my 
improper  and  vindictive  feeling,  as  she 
called  it,  in  having  taken  aim  at  the  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant;  observing,  that  when 
gentlemen  were  compelled  to  go  out  for 
such  a  purpose  (which  she  very  much 
disapproved),  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
sidered imperative  to  fire  at  each  other; 
which  was  apt  to  end  in  disagreeable  con- 
sequences (of  which  the  present  was  a 
melancholy  instance),  but  merely  to  fire 
off  their  pistols  somewhere  in  the  air — 
only  taking  care  not  to  hit  any  of  the  by- 
standers,— ^which,  however,  was  no  more 
than  they  deserved,  for  encouraging  such 
doings. 

Her  letter  then  proceeded  to  inform  me 
(which  relieved  my  mind  greatly),  that  my 
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father  had  paid  the  hill  held  by  "  that 
disagreeable  person/*  Mr.  Peter  M^'Dra- 
gon,  hut  that  she  was  to  impress  on  me 
very  strongly  the  impropriety  of  putting 
my  name  to  hiQs  which,  somehow  or  other, 
people  always  contrived  to  make  you  pay 
at  last,  and  at  times  always  the  most 
inconvenient.  In  a  postscript,  she  told 
me  that  Lavinia  had  heen  very  much 
shocked  at  the  duel,  and  was  very  iQ,  and 
had  inquired  of  her  so  earnestly  respecting 
my  safety,  that  she  had  given  her  my 
letter  to  read;  wliieh  she  had  kept,  in 
order  to  peruse  it  at  her  leisure.  Miss 
M^'Dragon,  she  said,  was  .furious  against 
me,  and  had  never  ceased  talking  at  me 
and  abusing  me  since  the  unhappy  affair ; 
and  that  Lavinia's  father  had  made  some 
very  severe  remarks  on  my  behaviour, 
which  had  been  very  painfiil  to  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  he  had  declared  solemnly, 
that  "  he  had  closed  all  accoimts  with  me 
in  his  ledger,"  and  would  never  do  busi- 
ness with  me  of  anv  sort  again.  She  con- 
eluded  by  cautioning  me  against  "  that 
terrible  Captain    O' Sullivan,"    who    had 
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vowed  in  English  and  Irish,  and  a  sea- 
phraseology  which  she  could  not  pretend 
to  repeat,  that  he  would  never  rest  until  he 
had  ^^  settled  matters  "  with  me  for  some 
affiront  which  it  seemed  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  I  had  put  on  the  sister 
of  his  Mend  Montague.  She  entreated 
me,  therefore,  if  I  should  chance  to  meet 
him  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
seek  me,  to  get  out  of  his  way,  for  he  had 
been  represented  to  her  as  a  most  deter- 
mined person,  and  the  greatest  "  fire- 
eater"  in  all  Ireland  1 

My  first  impression  on  reading  the 
latter  part  of  this  letter,  I  confess  (for  I 
was  very  young  at  the  time),  was  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  England,  and  to  put 
myself  in  the  way  of  this  "fire-eater;" 
but  on  calmer  reflection,  I  thought  that 
such  a  step  savoured  more  of  rashness 
than  prudence ;  and  that,  at  least,  it  was 
better  to  await  the  result  of  my  first  duel 
before  I  engaged  in  a  second.  Deter- 
mining, therefore,  should  chance  throw 
me  in  the  way  of  the  fiery  Captain,  to 
act  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  I  dis- 


me  more  uneasiness  ti 
before ;  and  I  made  a 
engage  in  another  dm 
be  the  consequences  of 
With  all  these  thouj 
Lavinia  was  ever  nppei 
gination ;  and  it  was  wii 
restrained  myself  from 
ting  out  for  England,  '. 
to  obtain  another  inten 
pose  of  assuring  her'of  : 
tion,    and   of  making  » 
of   recent    events  whidi 
might  desire  to  receive. 
I  soon  came  to  the  com 
decidedly  imprudent,  ant 
in  disappointiTiAii*  --^ 
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mention  in  her  letter  of  the  intended 
marriage  of  Lavinia  with  the  odious  Peter ; 
and  this  omission  led  me  to  fear  that 
it  was  intended  that  the  match  was  to 
take  plaee  as  originaQy  determined  on  by 
her  aimt,  and  that  it  might  be  consum- 
mated hastily  (for  I  knew  the  obstinacy 
of  the  she-dragon),  in  my  absence,  and 
when  no  one  was  at  hand  to  help  the 
unfortunate  Lavinia,  whose  habit  of  obe- 
dience to  her  father  would,  I  feared,  leave 
her  at  the  mercy  of  her  aunt's  machina- 
tions. This  thought,  at  first,  almost  mad- 
dened me;  but,  on  cooler  reflection,  I 
thought  I  might  safely  rely  that  tlie 
matter  could  not  be  concluded  during 
Lavinia's  illness,  and  especially  in  the 
general  state  of  disturbance  in  which  the 
recent  duel  and  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  officer  had  placed  them ;  and 
were  I  to  appear,  it  seemed  certain  that 
Peter  and  his  ally  would  contrive  to  have 
me  arrested  and  shut  up ;  so  that  I  should 
gain  nothing  that  way.  I  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  see  what 
turn  affairs  would  take,  hoping  devoutly 
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that  poor  Montague  was  not  really  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  and  m  airing  a 
mental  vow,  that  should  it  unhappily  80 
end,  I  would  make  his  sister  all  the  r^Hr 
ration  in  my  power;  that  is,  short  of 
offering  my  hand,  whieh  my  engagement 
with  Lavinia  of  course  precluded ;  ndther 
had  I  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  such  an 
offer  on  my  part,  if  it  were  made,  would 
be  accepted;  my  acquaintance  with  her 
never  having  proceeded  beyond  the  bounds 
of  friendly  regard ;  besides,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  I  was  all  along  prepossessed 
with  the  idea  that  her  affections  were 
already  engaged. 

But,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  retro- 
spections on  that  head  were  not  satis- 
factory, and  I  felt  that,  perhaps,  I  had 
gone  a  little  too  far;  but  I  endeavoured 
to  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
I  meant  no  harm,  and  that,  after  all,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  little  innocent 
flirtation;  and,  again,  I  represented  to 
myself  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  un- 
pardonable self-conceit  for  me  to  mistake 
the  natural  exhibition  of  gratitude,  on  her 
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part,  for  the  expression  of  a  more  tender 
feeling.  This  last  idea  eased  my  con- 
scienGe  more  than  aU  the  rest,  and  I  set- 
tled down,  ultimately,  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  firee  from  blame,  on  that  score 
at  least,  and  that  the  feelings  of  Miss 
Montague  towards  myself,  as  mine  to- 
wards her,  had  never  gone  beyond  that 
degree  of  friendly  regard  which  it  was 
natural,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  first 
acquaintance,  should  exist  between  us. 
But  she  certainly  was  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
and  any  man  might  have  been  excused  for 
falling  violently  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight;  and  which  I  should  have  done, 
perhaps,  if  my  aflFections  had  not  been 
previously  engaged,  although  my  troth, 
indeed,  was  not  at  that  time  formally 
plighted,  for  I  had  never  made  what  is 
called  "  a  declaration"  to  Lavinia. 

I  began  many  letters  to  Lavinia,  in  ex- 
planation of  recent  events,  but  I  could  not 
compose  one  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  I 
found  out  that  there  are  some  things  which 
cannot  be  explained  in  writing,  depending, 
as  they  do,  on  question  and  answer,  and 
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involving  expLonations  on  the  other  sute, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  without  persona! 
communication.  In  the  meantime  various 
letters  passed  between  me  and  my  motlier 
on  the  subject  of  the  family  at  Willow 
Lodge,  exciting  in  me  alternate  hopes  and 
fears.  In  ttiis  manner  nearly  sis  weeis 
passed  away.  Before  the  end  of  that  time, 
,  however,  I  had  written  a  dutiful  letter  to 
my  father,  informing  him  of  my  ha\ing 
passed  over  to  Calais, — justifying  my  share 
in  recent  proceedings,  and  requesting  his 
advice  and  directions  for  my  future  con- 
duct. 

His  reply  to  me  was  of  a  nuxed  cha- 
racter, and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Mt  dear  Leander, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
should  have  answered  it  before,  but 
have  been  engaged  in  looking  after  the 
drainage  of  the  ten-acre  field,  w^hich  I  am 
afraid  will  be  rather  a  costly  affair : — ^but 
of  this  another  time.  "With  respect  to 
this  unfortunate  duel  of  yours,  it   is  an 
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Ugly  affair :  Lieutenant  Montague  received 
the  baU  in  his  right  side,  and  it  has  played 
the  deuce  with  him,  and  he  is  not  yet  out 
of  danger.  What  business  had  you,  at 
your  age,  to  be  fighting  a  duel  ?  It  was 
wrong, — very  wrong.  As  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mildman  very  properly  observed,  it  is  an 
unchristian  practice.  To  have  caused  the 
death  of  a  fellow-creature  is  always  an 
iinpleasant  retrospection.  Besides,  it's 
against  the  law, — human  and  Divine, — as 
Mr.  Mildman  said ;  and  at  your  age,  who 
are  only  a  boy,  it  is  especially  reprehen- 
sible. Not  that  I  wish  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings unnecessarily;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  you  behaved  in  a  very  gallant  man- 
ner, and  as  I  should  expect  a  son  of  mine 
to  behave, — only  it  is  WTong,  as  Mr.  Mild- 
man said,  to  fight  a  duel  at  all, — under  any 
circumstances;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Mildman 
of  course  meant,  except  under  circum- 
stances imperatively  necessitating  such 
meetings.  But  you  are  much  too  young 
to  engage  in  these  affairs.  I  was  past 
five -and -twenty  before  I  went  out;  but. 


my  antagonist   on   1 
delivered  his  in  retu 
prettily  (touching  jn 
of  my  leg),  consider, 
his  arm  was  a  little 
a  very  handsome  ap 
that  he  was  entirely 
that  he  never  would 
attentions  to  the  lad; 
dear  mother)  now  tha 
there  was  a  serious  < 
us;     BO    that    the    a 
pleasantest  way  in  tl 
he  lost  the  use  of  his 
been  the  best  Mends  e 
must  not  lead  you  to  e 
tenance  duellinff ;  '^n 
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ceive,  go  out  a  second  time, — if  you  can 
help  it;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  with 
honour  refuse  that  sort  of  satisfaction. 

"  By-the-by,     that    note-of-hand    of 
yours. — Never   give   notes -of -hand;    it's 
lovr  : — I  have  paid  the  man ;   but  don't 
do  it  agam.    And  that  reminds  me  that 
you  must  want  money.     I  send  you  an 
order  on  Lafitte,  in  Paris,  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
old  Mend  of  mine,  General  Rocket,  who 
will  give  you  good  advice,  and  take  care 
of  you.    Poor  fellow,  he  has  been  out  four 
times,  and  has  been  hit  three.     As  you 
are  in  Prance,  you  may  as  well  go  on  to 
Paris.    You  can  speak  French,  so  that 
you  will  get  on  very  well ;  and  the  General 
will  put  you  up  to  the  ways  of  the  French 
people. 

**  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  news  has 
come  in  that  Lieutenant  Montague  is 
better,  with  every  hope  of  his  ultimate 
recovery;  so  with  this  good  news  I  will 
end  my  letter. 

"  Yours  very  aflfectionate, 

"J.  Castleton." 
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"  P.8.— The  proprietor  of  Willow  Lodge 
(I  shall  always  tliink  it  a  very  unhanii* 
BOme  tiling  of  Mm  to  buy  that  little  estate 
as  lie  did,  out  of  my  hands,  as  it  were) 
is  very  much  incensed  against  you,  about 
sometliing,  I  can  hardly  tcU  what,  which 
you  have  said  or  done  to  his  daughter. 
Wliat  the  deuce  havo  you  been  doing? 
This  Mr.  Bunk — ["  Bimk  !  "  exclaimed  I, 
aloud] — it  seems,  is  a  priggbh,  vulgar  per- 
son (as  his  extraordinary  name  imports), 
and  piques  himself  excessively  on  punc- 
tuality, and  decorum,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  heard  that  you  took  too  much  wine 
there  one  night ;  but  your  mother  says  it 
was  owing  to  the  bad  example  of  Major 
Touchwood.  Tliis  is  a  bad  vice,  Leander; 
very  bad ;  and  one  which  no  gentleman  era 
falls  into.  If  you  must  drink  wine,  you 
should  learn  to  drink  it  discreetly,  so  as  not 
to  let  it  affect  your  head ;  although  a  good 
deal  depends  on  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
as  I  have  occasionally  experienced  myself 
at  times,  wlien  a  very  small  quantity  of 
wine  has  had  a  more  tlian  usual  effect  on 
me.     But  you  must  consider  that  no  gen* 
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tleman  ever  takes  wine  to  the  extent  of 
making  himself  intoxicated;  when  that 
happens,  it  is  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach — ^at  least,  I  find  it  is  always  so 
with  me. 

"2nd  P.S. — Glorious  weather  for  the 
hounds  I — ^but  the  mildness  out  of  season." 

At  any  other  time,  the  revelation  of  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  proprietor  of  Willow 
Lodge,  against  whom,  it  appeared;  my 
worthy  father  still  entertained  something 
of  his  original  grudge,  would  have  amused 
me.  This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  the 
sound  of  that  most  un-euphonious  name 
had  been  so  sedulously  forborne ! 

Bunk! — No  wonder  that  the  sensitive 
Lavinia  had  shrunk  from  the  utterance  of 
the  cacophonous  monosyllable  !  Bunk  I 
Miss  Bunk ! — ^horrid  patronymic  !  Who 
could  say,  "Adorable  Miss  Bunk?"  It 
is  in  vain  to  say,  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  " 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name;  and  of 
all  the  names  in  the  world,  thought  I, 
this  is  precisely  the  one  which  its  femi- 
nine owner  would  be  most  glad  to  change. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  other  things  to 
VOL.  n.  s 
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think  of; — ^more  importaat  thoughts  than 
such  as  a  name,  aristocratio  or  pleheian, 
engendered,  oppressed  me.  There  was  to  be 
considered  the  chance  against  me  of  being 
tried  for  my  life,  and  the  still  more  ter- 
rible hazard  of  losmg  Lavinia. 

My  father's  letter,  however,  put  me  at 
my  ease  in  respect  to  the  paternal  side 
of  the  house ;  but  I  remained  fretful  and 
anxious  about  other  matters,  and  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  miachinations  of 
Miss  M^'Dragon  and  her  sordid  nephew. 
A  fresh  letter  from  my  mother  increased 
this  anxiety  to  a  height  almost  too  pain- 
ful to  be  borne. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.  * 

My  excellent  mother,  whose  care  for  me 
was  ever  watchful,  communicated  to  me 
the  alarming  tidings  of  the  preparations 
for  Lavinia*s  marriage  being  renewed, 
although,  as  well  as  she  could  make  out, 
the  strongest  repugnance  was  exhibited  to 
it  by  Miss  B. — (she  had  too  much  consi- 
deration for  my  feelings  to  write  the  name 
in  full) ;  but  that  Mr.  P.  M^Dragon  had 
not  been  visible  at  the  lodge  for  many 
days  past ;  and  that  Mr.  B.  had  made  a 
sudden  journey  to  London,  jfrom  which 
place  he  had  returned,  as  she  was  in- 
formed, very  fidgetty  and  cross,  but  on 
what  account  she  had  not  been  able  to 
discover. 

This  news  of  the  renewal  of  the  pre- 

s  2 


proceedings.  But  a 
bend  to  necessity.  ] 
son  would  certainly  1 
triTance  6f  my  antag 
a  step  would  be  si 
useless.  But  I  thoi 
would  consent  to  an 
it  was  worth  the  r 


With  this  view,  ! 
a  passionate  appeal; 
that  my  life  was  i 
adjuring  her  not  to 
herself  to  an  exaggei 
duty.  I  Tentured  al* 
details  of  the  i 
for  her  escane.  i 
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of  her  marriage  with  the  mercenary  Peter 
would  be  my  sentence  of  death.  This 
letter  I  enclosed  in  one  to  my  mother, 
entreating  her,  mthout  maJdng  known  to 
her  its  contents,  to  have  it  conveyed  safely 
to  Lavinia.  This  was  rather  thoughtless 
in  me,  I  confess;  for  it  was  making  my 
excellent  mother  an  unconscious  party  in 
assisting  in  an  elopement, — a  proceeding 
which  was  entirely  contrary  to  her  ideas 
of  propriety.  And,  in  fact,  it  did  expose 
her,  as  it  turned  out,  to  some  very  imper- 
tinent observations  on  the  part  of  that 
terrible  virgin.  Miss  M^'Dragon. — But  I 
must  not  anticipate. 

In  due  course  I  received  my  mother's 
reply,  informing  me,  to  my  great  deUght, 
that  she  had  caused  my  letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  Lavinia,  although  she  had  great 
difficulty  in  conquering  her  scruples  at 
being  an  agent  in  a  proceeding  which 
had  the  air  of  being  clandestine;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  said,  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  me.  She  had 
enclosed  it,  she  informed  me,  in  one  from 
herself  to  Miss  B.,  presuming  that  it  was 
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(  "  with  her  and  master's  permission  "  )— 
to  be  ready  to  do  service  for  me  should 
any  danger  beset  me  on  account  of  the 
late  disagreeable  business.  As  my  mother 
knew  his  affection  for  me,  she  thought  she 
could  not  do  better  than  accede  to  his 
request,  which  could  be  the  more  easily 
complied  with  as  one  of  the  grooms  was 
perfectly  competent  to  take  his  place,  and 
indeed  had  long  been  regarded  as  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  reins  of  office.  With  my 
father's  consent,  therefore,  who  said  that 
the  help  of  an  old  servant  of  the  family 
might  be  usefiil  to  me  in  an  emergency, 
she  placed  him  at  my  disposal. 

Now  this  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted. 
I  had  already  felt  the  inconvenience  of  not 
having  near  me  any  one  whom  I  could 
trust,  and  in  the  old  coachman  I  felt  sure 
I  could  place  implicit  confidence.  I 
eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  therefore, 
and  directed  him  to  repair  to  my  friend 
Linden  at  his  address  in  London,  who 
would  give  him  farther  directions. 

In  a  few  days  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  portly  person  of  my  old  Mend 
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therefore  set  myself  to  work  to  make  a 
Prench  jarvey  of  him,  which  I  did  by 
causing  him  to  encase  himself  in  a  pair  of 
jack-boots,  with  a  jacket  and  cap  to  match, 
so  as  to  turn  him  into  a  veritable  ^'  pos- 
tilion." As  a  whip  in  such  a  character,  is 
**  de  rigueur,"  I  furnished  him  with  one  of 
a  formidable  character,  and  which  was  of 
a  weight  to  act  as  an  efficient  weapon  on 
occasion;  to  this  investiture  I  added  a 
pig-taQ ;  and  thus  "  transmogrified,*'  as 
he  called  it,  "  to  please  Master  Leander," 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his 
astonishment  when  I  exhibited  him  to 
himself  in  one  of  the  large  looking-glasses 
in  my  room. 

He  declared  that  "  the  very  coach- 
horses  at  home  would  not  know  him  in 
such  queer  toggery,"  and  which  he  pro- 
tested he  should  never  take  to  kindly,  for 
that  it  made  him  look  no  more  like  a 
coachman  "  than  a  belly-band  is  like  a 
running  martingale ;,"  however,  there  was 
nothing  that  he  wouldn't  do  "  to  please 
Master  Leander." 

Thus  equipped,  and  every  inch  a  Prench 
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postilion,  I  told  him  that  he  would  nov 
find  the  speaking  of  Erench  an  easy  mat- 
ter, wliich  I  enjoined  him  forthwith  to 
practise,  and  which  he  promised  fiedthfiiUy 
to  do ;  although,  as  he  said,  he  feared  he 
should  make  but  a  bad  hand  at  it  where 
the  folks  had  transmogrified  English  as 
much  as  I  had  done  him,  and  seemed 
never  to  know  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

"  You  see,  Master  Leander,  they  have 
just  picked  up  a  notion  of  the  names  of 
things  from  us ;  but  then,  they  can  never 
put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  as  the 
saying  is.  Now  they  know  a  *  bridle,'  but 
call  it  a  '  brid ;,'  a  horse's  shoe  they  say  is 
*fair;'  they  call  a  horse's  nose  'neigh,' 
because  lie  neighs  through  it,  I  suppose; 
why  they  call  his  tail  a  *  q '  puzzles  me  to 
onderstand ;  and  their  leather  they  say  is 
*  queer ; '  and  if  you  were  to  see  some  of 
their  harness  made  of  ropes,  queer  enough 
you  would  say  it  is  1  Altogether,  Master 
Leander,  I  don't  see  how  to  drive  my  way 
clear  among  these  people,  and  that's  the 
truth." 
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"You  will  get  on  better,  by-and-by/* 
said  I ;  "  besides,  it's  hard  if  such  a  dever 
soachman  as  you  cannot  contrive  to  get 
the  whip-hand  of  these  French  fellows." 

"  Well,  they  are  but  poor  miserable 
creturs,  and  if  they  can  tell  a  horse's  head 
&om  his  tail,  it's  as  much  as  they  can  do ; 
but  they  don't  suit  me.  And  I  can't  help 
saying.  Master  Leander,  that  I  don't  think 
I  shall  find  ipyself  comfortable  in  the 
stable  at  all  in  this  forrin  place;  they 
have  queer  ways,  have  these  people,  alto- 
gether quite  contrary  to  what  a  respect- 
able coachman  has  been  used  to." 

**  What !"  said  I,  "  dissatisfied  already ! 
Why,  what  have  they  been  doing  to 
you?" 

"  It's  not  that  they  have  been  doing 
anything  to  me,  but  what  they  say  is  all 
topsy-turvy  to  an  English  coachman ;  they 
speak  a  sort  of  English  that  I  can't  un- 
derstand for  the  life  of  me." 

"  How  is  that  ?" 

"  Well,  Master  Leander,  it's  not  easy  to 
say,  they  have  so  confused  me  with  their 
outlandish    jabbering;    but    they've   no 
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notion  of  what's  right  or  good  for  them- 
selves or  their  horses." 

"  How  did  you  find  that  out  ?" 

*'  Look  here,  Master  Leander,''  said  he, 
pulling  out  from  his  pocket  a  whisp  of 
what  purported  to  he  hay,  "  what  do  yoa 
think  of  this  to  give  to  Christian  cattle?" 

**  It's  horrid  coarse  stuff,"  said  I, 
"  that's  a  fact." 

''  That 's  just  what  I  said,  Master 
Leander;  but  the  fellow  that  showed  it 
me  would  have  it  that  it  was  fine  ! " 

"Indeed!" 

**  Indeed  he  did;  *foin,'  says  he;  lie 
meant  fine,  but  he  spoke  it  country  fashion 
like.  *  No,'  says  I.  *  Wee,  wee,'  says  he— 
that  you  know  means  their  yes.  *  No,  no,' 
says  I  again ;  but  he  kept  on  saying  •  fom, 
foin,'  as  if  it  was  the  finest  sample  of  hay 
as  ever  he  seed." 

•*  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  was  a  mistake  at 
any  rate ;  but  I  must  teU  you  .  .  .  ." 

"  Stay  a  bit,  Master  Leander.  Then  aa- 
other  chap,  he  brought  out  a  saddle  aad 
wanted  me  to  buy  it.  It  was  such  a  thing, 
Master  Leander,  as  I  wouldn't  have  put 
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on  the  back  of  a  horse  of  mine — ^no — ^not 
for  a  year's  wages  !     *  Sell,  sell/  said  he ; 

*  No,  no,'  said  I,  *  no  sell ;' — ^it  would  have 
been  *  a  sell '  indeed,  if  I  had  been  fool 
enough  to  buy  it.     But  the  more  I  said 

*  no,  no,'  the  more  he  screamed  *  sell,  sell ;' 
so  at  last  I  just  wrenched  it  out  of  his 
hand,  and  chucked  it  into  the  middle  of 
their  yard,  which  is  paved  with  little  sharp 
stones,  that  must  be  murder  to  the  horses' 
feet.  And  then  to  hear  the  screaming  and 
the  jabbering  of  the  creturs,  for  a  lot  of 
'em  came  out  from  I  don't  know  where ; 
till  the  master  came  and  said  something 
that  drove  'em  all  in  again,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  have  a  mug  of  beer,  as  I 
guessed,  for  he  said  *  beer '  pat  enough, 
only  not  like  one  of  us  of  course;  and 
such  stuff  as  that  was  I  never  dnmk  before 
in  the  worst  public -house  in  England; 
flatty  than  ditch-water,  and  as  thin  as 
workhouse  gruel." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  "  you  will  get  on 
better  by-and-by." 

"  I  doubt  not,  Master  Leander;  these 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  suit  me — 
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ways  as  their  driyer  is  in  his'n.  I  just  tried 
'em  myself^  to  see  what  they  were  made  of. 
You  may  say  *  gee '  to  one  of  them  all 
your  life,  and  he'll  never  move ;  and  they 
don't  understand  *  wo '  any  better ;  so  that 
when  onoe  they  are  set  a-going  there's  no 
stopping  'em,  but  away  they  go  smashing 
everything  before  them," 

^*  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  the  same 
difi&eulty  prevails  with  the  French  people 
as  with  the  French  horses;  they  are  not 
very  obedient  to  their  drivers." 

"like  enough;  but  as  for  the  people, 
Master  Leander,  I  don't  like  'em  at  all — 
nor  their  thin  soup,  which  they  call 
*  magur,' — ^meagre  enough  it  is ;  nor  their 
sour  wine,  which  has  made  such  a  cur- 
murring  in  my  stomach  that  I  have  been 
going  about  all  day  like  a  wheezy-bellied 
coach-horse ;  nor  their  *  pan,'  as  they  call 
their  bread — and  that's  sour  too;  I  did 
have  a  laugh  at  that  when  I  foimd  out 
what  it  was  standing  against  the  wall  1 — 
besides,  the  way  they  speak  is  disgusting 
to  me." 
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"  Whv  so  ?  " 

"  Why— they  don't  talk  like  Christians 

through  their  mouths,  but  they  all  speak 

through  their  noses ;  and  their  horses  too; 

and  their  very  dogs  bark  through  their 

noses  as  Avell.    You  should  have  seen  the 

stare  of  astonishment  that  our  Vixen  gave 

to  one  of  their  poodles,  shaved  all  dose 

behind !  The  French  dog,  however, — ^I  must 

say  that  for  him — ^was  polite  enough  and 

tried  to  make  acquaintance  with  Vixen, 

but  I  seed  that  the  way  he  barked  through 

his  nose  disgusted  her,  and  as  he  couldn't 

understand    her  English  bark,    and   she 

couldn't  understand  his  French  one,  thare 

had  like  to  have  been  a  quarrel  between 

them,  if  I  hadn't  interfered  with  my  whip, 

and  then  the  French  fellow  made  off ;  and 

if  ever  I  saw  a  dog  laugh  it  was  then, 

when  our  Vixen  caught  a  full  view  of  the 

tuft  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  which  was 

the  funniest  thing  in  or  out  of  a  stable 

I  ever  clapped  eyes  on !     However,  I'll  go 

to  the  stable  again  and  see  what  I  can 

make  of  it ;  but  I'm  afraid  it  won't  suit 
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me — not  at  no  price; — althougli  there  is 
nothing  that  I  won't  try  to  do  to  please 
you,  Master  Leander." 

"Then,  to  please  me,*'  said  I,  "my 
good  fellow,  don't  call  me  Leander,  but 
ChateauviUe,  mind — Ohateauville/' 

"  I  won't,  Master  Leander ;  that  is,  I 
mean  Chattervil.  And  pray,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask,  what  am  I  to  be  ?  for 
since  I  have  been  dressed  up  in  these  out- 
landish things  to  please  you,  I  don't  know 
myself,  and  the  very  horses  at  home 
wouldn't  know  me." 

"There  is  no  reason,"  said  I,  "why 
you  should  change  your  name ;  so  do  you 
remain  Thomas  Whippy,  the  best  coach- 
man, and  the  most  attached  and  faithful 
servant  that  ever  drove  a  pair  of  horses." 

"  Thank  you,  Master  Leander,  for  that ; 
and  mind  if  you  have  any  difficulty  with 
these  French  people,  you  will  always  have 
Thomas  Whippy  to  stand  by  you." 

Saying  this,  my  worthy  servitor  made 
me  a  stable-salaam  by  elongating  one  leg 
backward,  and  giving  a  determined  pull  at 
the  forelock  protruding  from  his  forehead ; 

VOL.   II.  T 
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and  I  remained,  to  ruminate  on  my  owe 
affairs. 

Peeling  more  easy  in  some  respectSi 
however,  now  that  I  had  a  sure  and  trusty 
servitor  near  me,  I  b^an  to  look  about 
me,  and  observe  the  new  people  whom  I 
was  among,  for  this  was  my  first  visit  to 
France.  But  my  philosophic  observations 
were  soon  disturbed  by  an  unexpected 
occurrence,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  my  life. 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  was 
brought  about,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  fate  of  my  letter  to  Lavinia,  and  the 
sudden  resolution  which  was  adopted  in 
consequence  by  the  advice  of  my  enemy 
Miss  M^Dragon. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  enclosing 
my  appeal  to  Lavinia  to  consent  to  an 
elopement  as  a  last  resource,  did  not  make 
my  mother  acquainted  with  its  contents  ; 
so  that,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  she 
transmitted  it  to  the  young  lady  in  igno- 
rance of  its  purport. 

Now,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this 
dangerous  epistle  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  wary  aunt,  and  the  ire  of  that  infu- 
riated duenna,  when  she  learnt  the  un- 
speakable impudence  of  such  a  proposal, 
must  be  imagined;  for  with  the  astute- 
ness of  the  policy  with  which  she  acted, 
she  not  only  kept  her  knowledge  of  the 
plot  from  Lavinia ;  but  from  the  fear  that 
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that  erroneous  impression  that  ^e,  as  she 
thought  very  deverly,  acted. 

With  this  idea  she  conmninicated  the 
**  wicked  plot "  to  Layinia's  father,  and 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  imme- 
diately undertake  the  journey  to  Spain, 
which  she  knew  he  meditated,  and  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  his 
daughter  firom  my  ^*  impudent  solicita- 
tions," and  would  have  the  advantage  also 
of  restoring  her  niece's  health,  the  more 
especially  as  change  of  air  and  scene  had 
been  recommended  by  the  physicians. 

By  this  contrivance  she  calculated  she 
should  at  once  attain  three  objects;  she 
would  secure  Lavinia  from  my  pursuits; 
restore  her  health  and  distract  her  atten- 
tion from  me;  and  afford  time  for  her  own 
plans  in  favour  of  her  nephew  to  have  the 
desired  effect. 

To  this,  Mr.  B.  agreed  more  readily 
she  hoped;  for  it  appeared  after- 
that  a  serious  affair,  which  placed 
Jeopardy  a  large  part  of  his  fortune, 
it  exceedingly  desirable  that  he 
immediately  repair  to  the  Spanish 
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capital^  to  have  an  explanation  with  an 
agent  whom  he  had  employed  there  in 
speculating  on  Spanish  stock,  and  who, 
he  had  reason  to  fear,  had  heen  playing 
false  with  him,  and  had  employed  the 
large  capital  which  he  had  entrusted  m 
his  hands  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  i*etired  trader  had,  indeed,  had 
little  rest  of  late.  This  was  the  only 
speculation  of  the  sort  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  but  by  the  advice  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  greedy  of  gain,  and 
being  led  away  by  the  prevailing  mania 
of  the  time,  he  had  been  allured  into  this 
departure  from  his  wonted  habits.  But 
partly  from  shame,  and  partly  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  which  he  feared  the  know- 
ledge of  it  would  provoke  from  the 
aunt,  he  had  concealed  the  fact  from  her, 
and  had  devoured  his  chagrin  in  silence. 

The  politic  Peter,  in  the  meantime, 
aware  of  his  uncle's  precarious  position 
in  regard  to  his  much  coveted  wealth, 
had  kept  aloof  for  some  time  past,  until 
he  should  see  how  matters  would  end. 
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urging  indispensable  business  in  town  as 
a  reason  for  his  absence. 

Of  these  matters,  however,  his  aunt 
was  in  ignorance  ;  but  as  some  pressing 
affairs,  she  knew  not  what,  called  for 
the  presence  of  her  brother-in-law  at 
Madrid,  she  rejoiced  greatly  thereat,  as 
it  squared  with  her  own  plans  in  respect 
to  Lavinia. 

With  this  view,  she  caused  it  to  be 
spread  abroad,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  niece's  health  that  she  should  spend 
some  time  at  Hastings,  for  the  sake  of 
the  air,  and  she  prevailed  on  the  father 
not  to  contradict  that  report,  in  order 
that  her  real  intention  might  be  the 
better  concealed  from  those,  and  parti- 
cularly from  me,  who  might  have  an 
interest  in  knowing  the  truth. 

Preparations  for  the  journey  were  made 
accordingly,  in  which  Lavinia  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  acquiesce ;  besides,  she 
was  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  Lieut. 
Montague,  also,  who  was  now  rapidly 
recovering  from  his  wound,  intimated 
his  inclination  to  accompany  them;  and 
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as  Miss  M^'Dragon  could  not  well  dedine 
his  compaay,  she  professed  her  satdsiactioE 
in  haying  the  advantage  of  such  an  escort, 
resolving  to  make  him  a  confidant  of  their 
ulterior  destination  on  the  way;  and  as 
she  had  ascertained,  during  the  time  of 
his  expectation  of  a  fatal  result  to  his 
wound,  that  his  affections  were  already 
engaged  to  a  certain  mysterious  Spanish 
lady,  for  whom  he  had  indited  a  long 
letter,  with  the  earnest  request  that  it 
might  he  faithfully  conveyed  to  her,  she 
thought,  perhaps,  that  the  presaice  of 
the  Lieutenant  hy  the  side  of  her  niece 
might  he  the  means  of  keeping  off  in- 
convenient suitors  on  the  journey. 

And  so  it  was  all  arranged  very  cleverly 
indeed ;  and  the  party  set  out  apparently 
for  Hastings,  to  the  great  grief  or  joy, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  all  they  left 
behind  them,  and  with  the  fullest  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  manoeuvring 
duenna,  that  so  far,  at  least,  her  plan 
had  perfectly  succeeded.  She  little  thought 
that  she  was  running  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  courting  the  very  danger  she 
was  anxious  to  avoid. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  anxious  inqnietude  on  account  of 
Lavinia's  and  my  own  position.  No 
reply  came  to  my  hazardous  proposal  of 
elopement.  ^My  mother  informed  me 
that  my  letter  had  been  safely  delivered, 
but  still  there  was  no  notice  and  no 
sign  of  its  receipt  from  the  desired 
quarter.  Disturbed  and  perplexed  at 
this  silence  and  this  mystery,  I  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  or  what  plan  to  adopt 
to  extricate  Lavinia  from  her  thraldom, 
and  myself  from  a  state  of  suspense 
which  I  could  no  longer  bear. 

In  the  midst  *  of  the  painful  thoughts 
which  this  doubtful  state  of  things  gave 
rise  to,  I  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
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intended  journey  of  Mr.  Bunk  and  fiunily 
to  Hastings,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  welcome 
news  of  the  Lieutenant's  convalescence. 
These  last  joyful  tidings  at  once  deter- 
mined me.  I  was  now  free  to  return  to 
England,  without  fear  of  the  inconvenient 
incarceration  to  wluch  the  precarious  state 
of  my  late  unpremeditated  antagonist 
exposed  me,  and  I  resolved  to  retum 
without  delay  and  seek  Lavinia  at  Hast- 
ings, with  the  hope  that  a  personal  in- 
tervdew  would  eflfect  what  my  letter,  it 
seemed,  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Thus 
the  machinations  of  my  enemy  had  nearly 
proved  so  far  successful  in  baffling  my 
operations;  but  it  was  destined  to  be 
otherwise,  although  its  eventual  result, 
for  the  time,  at  least,  was  hardly  more 
unfavourable  to  my  pursuit  than  that 
which  that  most  artful  of  she-man- 
oeuvrcrs  had  contrived  for  my  discomfiture. 
TVuly,  it  has  been  well  said  by  the  poets 
of  old,  that  the  web  of  life  is  composed 
of  mingled  skeins  of  good  and  ill ;  but  of 
all  others,  mine,  I  really  do  believe,  has 
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been  entangled  in  one  of  the  most  inQx- 
tricable  ravels. 

I  was  aU  ready  to  step  into  the  packet- 
boat  which  was  to  convey  me  to  Dover 
with  my  faithful  attendant,  when  I  was 
most  vexatiously  stopped,  from  having 
n^lected  to  provide  myself  with  that 
necessary  talisman,  "  the  permis  d'em- 
barquement,"  from  the  French  police- 
office.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  superintending  officer  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence ;  and  I  wasted  much  elo- 
quence and  much  time  in  proving  to  him 
that  the  regulation  was  vexatious,  idle, 
useless,  in  opposition  to  all  liberty  of 
action,  and  altogether  abominable. 

That  formal  functionary  admitted,  with 
French  poKteness,  that  all  that  monsieur 
said  was,  no  doubt,  quite  correct;  but 
that  he,  the  officer,  had  only  one  duty 
to  perform,  and  that  was,  to  see  that 
no  one  embarked  "  sans  permis ;''  and^ 
with  all  possible  respect  for  monsieur 
personally,  without  the  said  permission 
he  could  not  permit  me  to  go. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for 
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the  departure  of  the  packet-boat  weK 
nearly  completed;  the  tide  was  ebbing 
out,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  did  not  make 
good  haste  I  should  be  left  behind;  and 
then  how  much  might  possibly  be  lost  by 
the  delay !  Never  did  I  run  quicker  after 
a  ball  at  cricket,  in  my  more  juvenile  days, 
than  I  did  that  morning  to  the  bureau, 
where  my  "  permis"  was  to  be  obtained. 
But  when  I  arrived  there,  the  bureau  was 
closed,  the  intendant  was  absent,  and 
nobody  could  teU  me  where  to  find  him. 

I  was  in  a  rage  with  the  police,  with 
the  French  people,  and  with  all  the  world; 
but  my  rage,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
was  amoying  only  to  myself;  and  when, 
at  last  I  learned  that  the  "  Commis  "  had 
repaired  to  the  quay  from  which  the  boat 
was  to  sail,  and  when  I  ran  back  there 
even  quicker  than  I  came,  I  had  the  mor- 
tification to  perceive  the  vessel  under  fiill 
sail  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

Mortified  beyond  expression  at  this 
untoward  event,  I  took  my  way  back  to 
the  hotel,  followed  by  the  coachman  with 
my  baggage;    cursing  my  ill-luck,    and 
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bestowing  still  heartier  curses  on  all  the 
French  regulations  of  permits,  passports, 
and  interference  and  espionnage  of  all 
sorts* 

"  By  George ! "  I  exclaimed  to  my  com- 
panion, '*  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  fel- 
low in  the  world!     Here — just  from  the 

want  of  that permit,  I  am  stuck  fast 

till  the  next  packet-boat  goes  off;  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  mean 
time?'' 

"  Nobody  knows,  Master  Leander,"  said 
my  domestic  and  counsellor,  "  what  might 
happen,  if  you  had  gone  in  that  boat.  You 
get  on  the  back  of  a  horse  sound  and  fresh 
— ^his  saddle  easy,  girths  tight,  bit  sure, — 
and  what  then?  He  casts  a  shoe,  and 
then  you  are  the  last  in  the  field  when 
you  thought  to  be  first  I  But  mayhap, 
by  that  timely  accident  you  save  yourself 
fiom  something  worser.  Take  it  easy, 
Master  Leander.  I  Ve  many  a  time  been 
locked  in  with  the  carriage,  and  seen 
others  pass  me  out  of  the  line,  and  all 
thinking  that  they'd  get  in  before  me; 
but  what  do   I  do?    Take  it  easy,  and 
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wait  my  time.  And  who  knows  but  this 
may  turn  out  for  the  best  ?  It  *s  not  the 
most  pushing  driver  that  gets  on  the 
quickest;  and  I've  often  seed  the  horse 
that  goes  the  fastest  at  starting  come  in 
last  in  the  race.  Take  it  easy.  Master 
Leander,  and  just  sit  on  your  box,  and 
wait  for  an  opening ;  and  then,  when  you 
see  it,  if  you  're  clever,  you  can  cut  in,  and 
then  you  've  got  the  laugh  on  your  side." 

"It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  me," 
said  I,  stamping  up  and  down  the  room; 
"  who  knows  what  may  happen  from  this 
confounded  delay  in  getting  to  England  ?  " 

"  If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  advise," 
said  the  coachman,  who  on  this  occasion 
seemed  inclined  to  put  forth  all  his  phi- 
losophy to  my  aid,  "  it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  sit  doAATi  quietly  and  take  a  glass 
of  wine;  or  better,  perhaps,  a  timibler 
of  brandy-and-water ;  for  I  must  say  of 
the  French,  they  have  good  brandy,  if 
they  have  got  nothing  else; — ^not  tliat  I 
ever  drunk  much  of  it,  which  would  not 
be  befitting  to  one  who  has  to  hold  the 
reins;  but  Avhen  I  have  been  waiting  for 
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missus  or  master,  I  never  thought  it  any 
harm  to  take  a  sip  of  porter,  which  is  a 
wholesome  English  drink;  and  it's  asto- 
nishing how  it  serves  to  pass  away  the 
time.     So,  if  so  be  .  .  .  ." 

"  Go,"  said  I,  "  and  wait  for  me  down 
stairs,  and  I  will  desire  them  to  get  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water  for  yourself, 
since  you  condescend  so  far  as  to  approve 
of  that  description  of  French  drink." 

"  Well,  Master  Leander,  I  do, — ^that  's 
a  fact ;  and  I  must  say  it 's  uncommon 
good  in  these  parts  ;  and  it 's  a  surprise  to 
me  that  the  French  people  drink  so  little 
of  it  themselves ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause it 's  so  plenty  with  them  ;  and  I  Ve 
always  seed.  Master  Leander,  that  what 
you  can  easily  get,  you  don't  so  much  care 
for.  Look  at  a  stable-fed  horse  in  a  clover 
field ; — ^put  him  a  handful  of  green  meat  in 
his  rack,  and  see  how  greedily  he  'U  pull 
at  it; — but  turn  him  out  where  he  can 
get  a  beUyful  every  day  for  the  grazing, 
and  he  soon  comes  to  disregard  it.  And 
so  it  is  with  a  Christian ;  when  he  can't 
get  brandy, — ^nothing  so  good ;  and  when 
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he  can  get  a  good  glass  of  it  for  two  brass 
halfpence,  then  he  don't  care  for  it  a  whisp 
of  straw.  And  that 's  a  very  curious  thing 
to  think  on,  Master  Leander/* 

"  I  see  you  have  not  passed  your  time 
^dthout  making  your  observations,  coach- 
man, like  a  philosopher." 

^^  As  to  being  a  philosopher.  Master 
Leander,  I  don't  know  very  well  what 
that  means,  not  having  any  book-learning. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  a  man  can't  sit  on 
a  box  and  hold  the  reins  all  his  life,  with- 
out seeing  many  curious  things,  that 
people  little  think  he  sees.  I  remember 
Joe  Chaflf;  he  used  to  tell  me  what  fun 
he  had,  at  a  place  where  he  lived,  with 
a  young  couple  that  was  a-courting ;  and 
how  the  young  lady  used  to  say,  when  she 
was  going  to  see  her  sweetheart,  'Drive 
quick,  Joe,  for  I  am  so  much  behind  my 
time;'  and  then,  when  the  young  'uns 
were  in  the  carriage  together,  it  was, 
*  Drive  slow,  Joe,  I  'm  -so  afeared  of  the 
horrid  ruts ;'  or,  *  Don't  drive  so  fast, 
Joe ;  I  can't  bear  the  poor  horses  to  be  made 
so  tired ! '  Much  she  cared  for  the  borses ! " 
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Having  delivered  himself  of  these  remi- 
niscences, my  worthy  Mentor  was  pleased 
to  retire,  leaving  me  to  benefit  by  his 
philosophic  reflections  at  my  leisure.  And 
never  before  did  I  find  leisure  so  tedipus. 
Tired,  at  last,  of  my  solitude  and  of  my- 
self, I  strolled  down  again  to  the  jetty, 
hoping  to  find  some  distraction  from  my 
thoughts,  and  to  while  away  the  time  till 
the  starting  of  the  next  boat.  I  remained 
there,  walking  up  and  down,  until  after 
dark,  when  the  appearance  of  some  bustle 
on  the  wharf  attracted  my  attention.  I 
directed  my  steps  to  where  the  little  knot 
of  people,  together  with  some  officials, 
were  assembled,  and  at  once  learned  that 
they  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
next  packet,  which  had  been  signalled 
at  some  little  distance. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  I  was  rather  in- 
clined to  seek  the  shelter  and  warmth  of 
my  room  at  the  hotel;  but,  giving  way 
to  a  vague  feeling  of  curiosity  to  observe 
the  woe-begone  appearance  of  the  new 
arrivals,  which,  from  some  innately  ma- 
licious propensity  of   the   human  heart, 

VOL.   II.  u 
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seems  to  afford  a  secret  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  abeady  suffered  firom  the 
same  ordeal,  I  lingered  near  the  spot  to 
witness  the  landing. 

One  passed,  and  another  passed,  and  I 
saw  no  particular  difference  between  the 
air  and  appearance  of  the  present  escaped 
victims  of  the  sea  from  others  which  I 
had  before  smiled  at,  when  mj  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  unusual 
figure  in  gaiters,  which,  albeit  they  had 
become  a  disused  portion  of  the  human 
garment  with  those  who  affected  any 
relations  with  the  aristocracy,  seemed 
familiar  to  me. 

In  a  few  moments  my  first  suspicion 
was  confirmed  ;  those  gaiters  enclosed  the 
legs  of  the  proprietor  of  Willow  Lodge! 
And  behind  him,  as  figures  emerged  from 
the  gloom,  I  recognized  the  square  and 
portly  figure  of  Miss  M'^Dragonl  My 
heart  beat  quick.  I  gazed  on  them  as  if 
it  had  been  a  dream  !  And  quickly  there 
followed  another  figure,  whom,  to  my  still 
greater  surprise,  as  the  light  of  a  lantern 
fell  upon  his  face,  I  recognized  as  my  late 
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antagonist,  Lieutenant  Montague  !  and  on 
his  arm,  shrouded  in  a  large  cloak,  with 
a  hood  drawn  over  the  honnet,  I  saw — 
could  it  be  possible?  was  I  mistaken? 
Could  it  be  her  ?  By  what  strange  acci- 
dent had  she  been  brought  to  the  shore 
where  I  was  standing?  No;  I  was  not 
mistaken  I  As  she  raised  her  hood  from 
her  fece,  in  order  the  better  to  pick  her 
footsteps,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  fea- 
tures. Yes!  it  was  her,  —  it  was  La- 
vinial 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  suppress  a 
cry  of  joy  which  nearly  escaped  me ;  and, 
concealing  myself  behind  those  who  were 
assembled,  in  the  obscurity, — amazed, — 
breathless, — excited, — and  overcome,  with 
a  feeling  of  wild  delight  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  words  to  express,  I  endeavoured 
to  contain  the  emotions  which  assailed 
me,  while  I  watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  party  in  silence. 

The  darkness  now  stood  my  friend,  and 
I  was  able,  unobserved,  to  foUow  them  to 
the  Custom-house;  thence,  after  a  short 
examination,  they  passed  on  towards  the 
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interior  of  the  town.  I  was  a&aid,  at  one 
time,  that  they  were  about  to  take  up 
their  quarters  at  Dessin's,  where  I  was 
lodging;  but,  happily  for  me,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  exceedingly  polite 
personage,  who  announced  himself  as  a 
commissionaire i  and  whom  Miss  M'^Dragon 
supposed,  from  his  title,  was  an  officer 
specially  appointed  by  the  Gk)yemment  to 
take  care  of  English  travellers,  who, 
of  course,  never  left  them  till  he  had 
safely  secured  them  in  the  hotel  for  which 
he  was  employed,  and  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  market-place. 

I  hovered  round  the  door  for  some 
time,  but  I  could  catch  no  sight  of  Lavi- 
nia ;  and  as  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  I 
considered  that  further  vigilance  on  my 
part  would  be  useless,  as  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  retired  for  the  night.  I  quitted 
the  spot,  however,  reluctantly,  and  more 
than  once  returned  to  it  as  if  I  feared  that 
my  treasure  might  be  conveyed  away  in 
my  absence.  But  at  last  I  retired  to  my 
own  hotel,  and  went  to  bed ;  but  not  to 
sleep,  for  the  extraordinary  event  w^hich 
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had  occurred  agitated  and  excited  me  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  during  the  whole 
night  I  could  not  once  dose  my  eyes ;  but 
every  half  hour,  and  I  believe  every  five 
minutes,  I  eagerly  consulted  my  watch  to 
see  if  the  morning  was  near  at  hand. 

At  last  it  came;  but  it  found  me  as 
much  agitated  and  undecided  as  at  first; 
but  with  the  first  light  I  rose,  and  directed 
my  steps  to  the  hotel  which  contained 
Lavinia,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep 
myself  out  of  sight  of  any  early  riser  about 
the  house.  But  no  one  was  stirring;  all 
in  the  house  was  quiet;  and  the  whole 
town  seemed  to  be  still  buried  ui  sleep.  I 
returned,  therefore,  to  my  inn  with  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  and  sadness,  which  was 
inspired  perhaps  by  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  early  morning;  but  with 
the  determination,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  communicate  without  delay  with 
the  cherished  object  of  aU  my  hopes  and 
fears« 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

I  HAD  now  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
most  politic  course  for  me  to  pursue,  under 
existing  circumstances,  in  order  to  attain 
my  end ;  and  it  was  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration, for  a  single  false  step  might 
remove  me  as  far  from  Lavinia  as  ever. 

What  bearing  should  I  assume  towards 
her  father  and  her  aunt  ?  Should  I 
openly  appear  before  them,  and  assert  my 
pretensions  to  the  daughter  of  this  Mr. 
B.,  with  the  unpronounceable  name  ? 
And  if  rebutted — ^as  I  was  sure  to  be — 
what  then  ?  No  ;  that  would  never  do  — 
The  M'^Dragon  once  put  on  her  guard, 
would  be  sure  to  take  care  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  me  and  her  niece. 
Should  I  make  a  proposal  in  form  to  Mr. 
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B,  ?  Useless ; — ^his  prejudices  were  too 
strong  against  me;  he  would. never  give 
his  daughter  to  one  who  had  dishonoured 
a  bill,  got  drunk  in  his  house,  fought  a 
duel,  and  proposed  an  elopement.  There 
was  no  chance ;  besides,  his  word  was  irre- 
vocably engaged  to  his  nephew ;  and  that 
word  with  him,  I  was  well  aware,  was 
almost  as  sacred  as  the  endorsement  of  a 
bilL  No;  there  was  no  chance  on  that 
side  of  the  house  any  more  than  on  the 
other;  at  least,  unless  I  could  disabuse 
him  of  his  erroneous  opinion  concerning 
my  character  and  habits ;  but,  then,  he 
had  given  his  "acceptance"  to  Peter; — 
no,  I  mentally  repeated,  there  is  no 
chance  there. 

And  this  Lieutenant  Montague — ^what 
was  he  here  for  ?  What  business  had  he 
to  be  near  Lavinia,  in  the  capacity,  it 
seemed,  of  a  "  cavalier  servente  ?"  With 
the  natural  sensitiveness  and  jealousy  of 
the  passion  which  inspired  me,  I  was 
inclined  to  view  his  companionship  with 
Lavinia  as  a  piece  of  great  impertinence, 
and  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
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my  own  prerogatives !  But  I  endea* 
Youred  not  to  let  such  feelings  get  the 
better  of  me,  for  I  was  determined  to 
avoid  the  occasion  of  another  duel,  and 
especially  with  him.  But  still  it  was  very 
annoying,  and  the  circumstance  gave  me  a 
peculiar  sort  of  uneasiness. 

And  then  in  regard  to  Lavinia. — Were 
her  sentiments  towards  me  still  the  same 
as  before  ?  Would  the  aflair  of  the  duel 
excite  in  her  any  repugnance  to  me? 
No ;  I  could  not  suppose  that ;  such  en- 
counters seldom  prepossess  women  against 
the  parties  engaged  in  them;  in  fact,  I 
have  long  considered  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
predilection  in  the  weaker  sex  for  the 
gladiatorial  character  in  their  admirers; 
witness  their  readiness  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  those  in  the  army — although 
in  that  case  the  red  coat  and  gold  lace 
have  a  powerful  eflfect  on  their  ima- 
ginations. But  I  considered  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  lady*s  condem- 
nation on  that  score.  But  the  djrcum- 
stances  of  my  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Montague  ?    That  was  another  affair. — 
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On  that  point,  I  felt,  some  explanation 
might  be  necessary.  And  that  Captain 
O'Sullivan?  Was  he  a  suitor  for  Miss 
Montague's  hand  ?  I  wm  inclined  to 
think  he  was.  In  that  case,  if  anything 
had  come  out  relative  to  his  pretensions 
to  that  young  lady  since  my  departure 
from  England,  and  if  they  had  been 
&yourably  received,  perhaps  Lavinia's 
pride  was  already  reUeved  in  respect  to 
that  matter.  But  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  this  was  rather  a  tender 
point,  and  required  to  be  treated  with 
great  delicacy. 

It  was  dear,  however,  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was,  to  manage  an  inter- 
view with  Lavinia  unknown  to  the  parties 
about  her ;  and  to  this  effect  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  remain  concealed ;  and 
this  was  a  point  of  diflGlciilty.  I  had 
thoughts  of  making  a  confidant  of  lieu- 
tenant Montague,  and  of  trusting  to  the 
generous  feeling  which  is  the  popular 
characteristic  of  his  profession ;  and  I 
wish  now  that  I  had  done  so ;  but  some 
feelings  which  I  could  not  well  define  pre- 
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vented  me;  and  in  truth  I  did  not  like  his 
appearance  with  the  party,  and  his  irri- 
tating  proximity  to  Lavinia.  After  all,  I 
remained  undecided  what  to  do,  and  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  I  must  trust  to 
chance,  and  wait  for  circumstances  to 
determine  me. 

In  the  meantime  the  morning  advanced, 
and  I  cast  about  for  some  means  of  gain- 
ing intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
party  without  being  seen  by  them.  I  did 
not  like  to  confide  this  delicate  task  to  any 
one  else ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  know  any  one 
at  Calais,  except  my  follower,  the  coach- 
man, on  whom  I  could  depend  if  I  could 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  it ;  and  I  did 
not  think  my  philosopliic  friend  was  up  to 
the  mark  for  that  purpose.  I  concluded, 
therefore,  that  what  I  had  to  do  I  must  do 
myself ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert  or 
my  prize  might  escape  me. 

Thus  driven  to  extraordinary  expedients, 
I  resolved  to  disguise  myself,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible, so  as  not  to  be  known,  and  in  that 
way  commence  my  operations;  and  having 
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determined  on  this,  I  lost  no  timain  doing 
it. 

I  remembered  that  I  had  much  admired 
the  long  black  beard  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  on  a  recent 
public  occasion^  and  had  been  much 
amused  at  being  informed  that  it  was  a 
borrowed  appendage  for  the  day — in  fact, 
that  the  wearer  had  it  "on  tick  " — ^with  the 
view  of  adding  a  desirable  air  of  ferocity 
to  his  martial  aspect  in  that  character. 
It  struck  me  that  I  might  do  the  same 
thing  for  my  own  purposes ;  and  by  the 
help  of  a  perruquier,  to  whom  I  commu- 
nicated my  want,  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  very  fine  specimen,  which 
covered  all  the  lower  part  of  my  face  so 
as  entirely  to  conceal  that  portion  of  my 
features. 

To  accord  with  the  blackness  of  my 
beard,  the  perruquier  suggested  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  me  to  cover  my 
hair  with  a  wig  of  the  same  colour,  and 
fortimately  he  had  one  to  dispose  of  which 
was  just  the  thing  to  match  it. — The  wig 
and  b^rd  now  produced  a  metamorphosis 
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in  my  person  which  defied  recc^nition 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  still 
there  was  an  incongruity  in  my  English 
dress,  which  the  barber  pointed  out,  re- 
quiring amendment. 

I  told  him  that  my  disguise  was  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  in  a  masquerade  (which, 
he  said,  he  of  course  presxuned  it  was)  and 
that  I  should  be  much  mortified  if  any- 
thing were  omitted  so  as  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  my  identity ;  and  after  a  little 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  I  could  not 
do  better  than  assimie  the  character  of  a 
veritable  perruquier,  in  which  the  luxuri- 
ance of  my  beard  would  figure  as  a  cha- 
racteristic ornament;  the  same  being  worn 
by  members  of  that  artistic  profession  as 
the  best  advertisement  of  themselves  and 
of  their  skill  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
that  virile  announcement. 

I  thought  the  idea  it  good  one,  and 
thanked  my  adviser  for  the  suggestion. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  without  delay 
to  invest  me  with  the  insignia  of  his 
order ;  namely,  an  appropriate  jacket,  an 
apron  with  the    requisite    pockety    and 
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razors,  strop,  comb,  and  curlmg-irons. 
And,  thus  equipped,  I  thought  I  might 
defy  the  scrutiny  of  my  enemy  and  all 
the  dragons  in  the  world. 

I  inmiediately  set  out  to  essay  the 
efficacy  of  my  disguise,  and  made  my  way 
to  the  inn  where  the  party  was  esta- 
blished. I  thought,  as  I  passed  the  cor- 
ner of  the  market-place,  that  a  police- 
officer  in  a  cocked-hat  eyed  me  rather 
curiously,  but  I  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  I  had  to  do  to 
pay  attention  to  it. — So  with  an  easy  air 
I  entered  the  hotel  and  inquired  if  a 
"  Monsieur  Bunk  "  lodged  there  ? 

"  Bimk  ?  Yes,"  answered  a  man  whom 
I  inmiediately  recognised  as  the  butler  and 
footman  at  Willow-lodge ;  "  Mr.  Bunk 
arrived  last  night  and  will  leave  again 
to*  day,  but  he  doesn't  want  anybody  to 
shave  him,  because  he  shaves  himself, 
and  saves  the  money;"  at  the  same 
time  he  regarded  my  beard  with  a  very 
astonished  air. 

I  now  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  part  which  I  had  to  play.     In 
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my  character  of  a  Fiencliman  I  had  to 
account  plausibly  for  being  able  to  under- 
stand and  speak  English,  so  as  to  evade 
suspicion  of  my  real  nation;  and  this  I 
at  once  foresaw  would  expose  me  to  in- 
numerable embarrassments;  however,  as  I 
had  begun  it  I  determined  to  go  on. 

Endeavouring  therefore  to  speak  broken 
English  in  a  natural  manner,  I  forthwith 
entered  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Bunk's 
domestic,  boasting  of  my  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  people,  who 
always  employed  me,  I  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  able  to  speak  English 
perfectly ;  indeed,  so  perfectly,  that  I  was 
always  mistaken  for  an  Englishman;  at 
which  my  new  acquaintance  smiled,  and 
declared  with  native  bluntness  that  no 
one  could  suppose  for  a  moment  from  my 
speech,  that  I  was  anything  but  a  French- 
man ;  a  compliment  which,  luider  the  cir- 
cumstances, afforded  me  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  then  expatiated  largely  on  the  virtues 
of  my  inimitable  curling-fluid,  which 
would  not  only  turn  the  hair  black,  but 
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would  cause  it  also  to  grow  on  the  baldest 
head  visibly  in  a  single  night  1 

This  seemed  to  attract  his  attention ;  and 
I  offered,  for  a  small  consideration,  to  make 
tiim  master  of  that  inyalnable  secret,  which 
he  might  turn  to  accoimt  on  his  return  to 
his  own  country.  He  seemed  not  unwil- 
ling to  hear  more  of  this ;  and  as  we  con- 
versed, I  insensibly  drew  him  away  from 
his  hotel,  and  in  a  short  time  contrived  to 
extract  from  him  that  his  master,  who  had 
first  set  out  for  Hastings,  but  on  the  road 
had  altered  his  mind,  was  now  on  his  way 
to  Paris  with  the  view  of  proceeding  to 
Spain  on  some  important  business,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister-in-law  and  his 
daughter,  and  also  by  a  naval  gentleman, 
a  Lieutenant  Montague,  who  had  been 
shot  in  a  duel  by  a  young  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Castleton,  and  whose  life  had 
been  long  despaired  of.  The  Lieutenant, 
he  said,  was  now  travelling  for  his  health, 
and  was  desirous  of  visiting  Spain,  where, 
my  informant  told  me,  it  seemed  he  had 
been  before. 

I  asked  him  if  the  young  lady  would 
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not  require  to  have  her  hair  arranged  after 
her  sea-Yoyage,  and  tendering  him  a  firanc 
(I  did  not  like  to  offer  more,  for  fear  of 
exciting  his  suspicions),  said  that  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  could  con- 
trive to  recommend  me  to  her  as  the  first 
perruquier  in  the  town,  to  have  the  honour 
of  rendering  my  services  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

He  pocketed  the  bit  of  silver  as  if  he 
had  been  used  to  such  honorariums  all  his 
life,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to  intro- 
duce me ;  although  he  feared,  he  said,  that 
the  young  lady  would  be  frightened  at  my 
long  beard;  however,  as  he  remarked, 
"  foreign  nations  have  foreign  customs, 
and  when  one  is  at  E;ome,  we  must  do  as 
the  Romans  do" — an  apothegm  in  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  which  I  expressed 
my  cordial  concurrence. 

An  ally  thus  gained,  I  marched  boldly, 
under  his  sanction,  to  the  outer  door  of 
the  apartment  where  Lavinia  was  sitting, 
the  presence  of  the  English  gentleman's 
domestic  causing  me  to  be  unquestioned 
by  the  autliorities  of  the  hotel;  and  my 
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patron,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Andrew,  entered. 

My  heart  now  beat  very  quick. 

In  a  brief  space  he  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  nurse,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  long  since  made  in  my  supposed 
state  of  a  drowned  young  gentleman,  on 
the  memorable  occasion  which  has  already 
been  recorded  in  these  Memoirs.  This 
startled  me  a  little ;  but  I  soon  recovered 
my  self-possession,  and  renewed  the  oflTer 
of  my  services,  insinuating  that  it  was 
usual,  on  such  occasions,  to  arrange  the 
hair  of  the  femme'de-chamhre  gratis,  and 
taking  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time 
to  expatiate  rapidly  ^n  the  virtues  of  my 
inimitable  hair-dye. 

The  nurse  regarded  my  beard  very  at- 
tentively, aud  then  she  looked  very  hard 
at  me;  but  what  was  in  her  thoughts  I 
could  not  tell;  perhaps  some  dim  recol- 
lection of  so  much  of  my  features  as  were 
visible  puzzled  her.  However,  without 
saying  a  word,  she  re-entered  the  interior 
of  the  room  where  her  mistress  was,  and, 
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presently  returning,  made  a  gesture  to 
me  to  follow. 

My  poor  heart  now  began  to  bounce 
about  like  a  cricket-ball,  and  I  was  almost 
afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  master 
my  emotions.  My  earnest  hope  was  that 
I  might  find  Lavinia  alone;  but,  to  my 
disappointment  and  horror,  when  I  arrived 
at  the  inner  chamber,  I  saw,  indeed,  the 
object  of  my  daily  and  nightly  thoughts^ 
— but  I  beheld  also  Miss  M^'Dragon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

«  What's  this— €h?  Who's  this  ?  what's 
this  you  have  hrought  here,  nurse  ?  Is 
this  Frenchman  with  his  long  heard  a 
hairdresser  ?  Here — you ;  can  you  dress 
hair— eh?" 

I  took  care  to  make  a  profusion  of 
French  hows  as  I  entered,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  my  character  as 
a  French  coiffeur  of  unquestionahle  polite- 
ness, hut  also  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
such  part  of  my  face  as  my  heard  and  wig 
left  uncovered;  hut  I  thought  it  prudent 
on  this  occasion  to  profess  an  ignorance 
of  the  English  language,  and  I  answered 
therefore  only  hy  the  words  "  me  no  onder- 
stand." 

"  No  understand — well,  do  you  speak  to 
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him,  Lavinia,  as  you  can  talk  their  lan- 
guage; I  never  could  speak  French,  and 
don't  Avish  it ;  I  hate  their  jai^n  and  their 
jahbering,  and  the  whole  French  people 
too— with  their  beards  and  their  bows  and 
their  nonsense — a  pack  of  asses !" 

She  then  continued  to  read  some  news- 
paper, which  she  was  engaged  in  when 
I  entered. 

I  now  hastened  to  assure  Mademoiselle 
(in  French)  that  she  might  rely  on  my 
perfect  knowledge  of  dressing  young  lady's 
hair  of  all  sorts,  and  I  proceeded  with  pro- 
fessional fussiness  to  arrange  my  combs 
and  my  curling-irons,  and  scissors,  pro- 
ducing also  my  razors,  which  I  began  to 
strop  energetically  in  my  confusion. 

"  What  1  razors — eh !  What,  does  he 
think  he  is  come  to  shave  you — eh  1" 

I  thought  in  my  mind  that  a  touch  of 
my  razor  would  do  no  harm  to  the  upper 
lip  of  the  aimt,  on  which  had  long  flou- 
rished a  downy  prototype  of  my  own 
moustache ;  but  quickly  recovering  myself, 
I  said  to  the  yoimg  lady,  that  I  was  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  time  to  be  ready  for 
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Monsieur,  who  might  perhaps  have  need 
of  my  services  in  that  way.  Then  re- 
pocketiog  those  nnfeminine  instruments, 
I  prepared  myself  to  arrange  the  dis- 
ordered tresses  of  the  lady. 

I  was  assailed  hy  some  most  thrilling 
emotions  as  I  handled  her  heautiful  hair, 
which  was  hlacker  even  than  my  own 
beard,  glossy,  and  of  a  length  which  asto- 
nished me. 

"  Well — how  he  looks  at  your  hair ! 
Did  the  man  never  see  hair  before  ?  Why 
don't  he  go  to  work — eh  ?" 

I  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  work,  but 
not  in  the  way  that  the  old  lady  supposed. 
In  fact,  whUe  I  was  admiring  my  beloved 
one's  hair,*  I  was  cogitating  how  I  should 
contrive  to  make  known  to  her  who  her 
French  coiffeur  really  was  without  causing 
her  any  shock  which  might  hetray  her  into 
an  exclamation  fatal  to  my  incognito.  This 
was  easy,  however,  so  far,  as  I  was  enabled 
from  the  aunt's  ignorance  of  Prench,  to 
communicate  with  Lavinia  without  being 
understood  by  any  one  but  herself.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious. 
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I  began,  therefore,  by  some  general 
observations  on  the  beauty  of  the  hair 
of  the  young  lady  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  attend,  declaring  it  was  finer 
than  any  I  had  before  seen/  even  in 
France ! 

"  What  is  he  chattering  about,  livy  ?" 

*^  He  is  only  admiring  my  hair,  aunt; 
they  always  do  it." 

*^  Tell  him  to  dress  it,  and  mind  his 
business/* 

(It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
conversation  which  now  took  place  was 
conducted  by  me  and  Lavinia  in  French ; 
but  I  shall  continue  to  report  it  in 
English.) 

"  Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  "  is  prepared, 
I  dare  say,  to  meet  with  strange  things  in 
France  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said. 

"  Suppose  mademoiselle  was  to  meet  in 
France  with  a  gentleman  who  formerly 
knew  her  in  England — a  Monsieur  Cha- 
teauville — ^which  translated  into  Enghsh 
would  give  his  name." 

I  felt  her  tremble  a  little  under  my  hands 
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at  this ;  but  she  said  nothing.  I  thought 
I  might  venture  further. 

"  Those  who  love  deeply/*  said  I, "  would 
dare  any  risks,  and — ^to  be  near  the  beloved 
object  would  assume — (laying  a  marked 
emphasis  on  the  word) — any  *  disguise.'  *' 

At  this  word  Lavinia  turned  suddenly 
round  to  look  at  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
uttered  a  little  scream  of  surprise. 

"  What  —  what  —  what 's  that  ! ''  ex- 
claimed the  aunt ;  "  what  makes  you 
scream  out  that  way,  livy?  What's  the 
fellow  doing?" 

Lavinia,  on  the  hint  which  I  had  given 
her,  had  recognised  me  in  a  moment,  not- 
withstanding my  disguise,  and  her  trem- 
bling now  increased,  and  I  fancied  that 
her  heart  fluttered  a  good  deal  with  sur- 
prise and  emotion. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  repeated  the  aunt,  who 
saw  that  her  niece  was  affected  in  an 
extraordinary  manner ;  "  what's  the 
matter?" 

"  The  hairdresser  pulled  my  hair  a  little 
too  hard,  aunt — that's  all — and  my  head, 
I  suppose,  is  a  little  tender." 
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"  Stupid  fellow  1  A  pretty  frizzer,  as  he 
calls  himself,  not  to  know  how  to  handle 
a  lady's  hair  1  And  upon  my  life  I  never 
saw  a  hairdresser  dress  hair  so  clumsily  1 
lie  pulls  it  ahout  as  if  he  never  dressed  a 
head  of  hair  before  in  his  life  !  " 

"  Oh !  never  mind,  aunt ;  I  dare  say  he 
will  do  it  very  well.  Perhaps  he  is  not 
used  to  dressing  English  heads ;  and 
mine/'  she  said  (I  thought  archly),  "  ap- 
pears to  confuse  him  a  little." 

These  words  of  Lavinia  conveyed  to  me 
an  inexpressible  joy;  I  felt  that  she  had 
not  ceased  to  regard  me  as  her  affianced 
lover,  and  that  all  my  faults  had  been 
forgiven. 

Tlius  re-assured,  I  lost  no  time  in  ac- 
quamting  her  with  my  proceedings  since 
that  unfortunate  duel,  and  I  described  to 
her,  as  well  as  the  few  moments  I  had  at 
my  command  permitted,  the  bitterness  of 
my  sufferings  since  I  parted  from  her; 
and  again  and  again  I  protested  to  her 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  my  affection; 
and  I  entreated  her  to  aid  me  in  con- 
triving further  interviews  with  her,  with 
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a  view  to  bringmg  our  affairs  to  a  happy 
termination. 

"  More  jabbering !  What  is  he  chatter- 
ing about  now — eh  ?" 

"  He  is  describing  the  virtues  of  some 
extraordinary  hair-oil,  which  he  is  recom- 
mending to  me ;  he  says  it  will  turn  gray 
hair  black  instantly.*' 

"Eh?— does  he?  But  I  have  often 
heard  that  said  before,  but  it  never  does. 
These  hair-dressers,  it  seems,  are  the  same, 
and  tell  the  same  lies  all  over  the  world. 
However,  ask  him  something  about  it; 
perhaps  they  do  these  things  better  in 
France.'* 

Under  this  pretence  of  inquiring  into 
the  virtues  of  the  restorer  of  gray  hair, 
which  the  mystified  aunt  so  opportunely 
afforded  her,  Lavinia  rapidly  made  known 
to  me  the  state  of  domestic  affairs.  She 
informed  me  that  her  father  and  her  aunt 
were  still  as  determined  as  ever  on  her 
marriage  with  the  nephew,  —  a  match 
which,  she  said,  she  would  rather  die 
than  consent  to.  She  apprised  me  also, 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Madrid 
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through  Paris,  repeating  the  infomiation 

which  I  had  abeadv  learnt  firom  the  com- 

• 

miinicatiTe  Andrew.  She  told  me  also,  to 
my  great  reUef ,  that  she  had  had  a  satisfiio- 
tory  explanation  **  with  the  mademoiselle 
whom  I  knew  of/' — being  afiraid  to  speak 
Miss  Montague's  name,  lest  it  should  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  of  her  aunt ;  and  that 
the  Captain — (O'Sulliran) — ^was  violently 
renewing  his  addresses  to  that  young  lady, 
with  whom  he  had  been  enamoured  on 
a  ^dsit  he  had  paid  to  her  mother  some 
time  before,  in  company  with  his  Mend 
the  lieutenant,  but,  as  she  had  ascertained, 
Anthout  a  mutual  return.  She  could  not 
refrain  here  from  accompanying  this  latter 
part  of  her  information  with  some  gentle 
admonitions  to  avoid  such  embarrassments 
in  future,  as  she  suspected,  she  said,  I  was 
not  only  composed  of  very  susceptible 
materials,  but  she  feared  also  that  I  was 
ratlier  volatile  in  my  character. 

"Well,  what  does  he  say — eh?  It 
seems  to  me,  Miss,  that  your  tongue  has 
been  oiled  somehow  this  morning,  for  it 
runs  fast  enough.    And  hasn't  he  finished 
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your  hair?  I  never  saw  such  a  clumsy 
fellow!  Well/'  she  continued,  laying 
down  her  newspaper,  and  advancing  to- 
wards us,  "  I  never  saw  hair  made  such 
a  mess  of,  hefore  1  Does  he  call  that  dress- 
ing hair  ?  I  could  do  it  better  myself  with 
the  tongs !  And  what  is  he  going  to  do 
now?  Why,  you  don't  want  your  hair 
cut!  What  does  he  cut  that  piece  of  hair 
oflf  for  ?  Is  that  a  custom  with  French 
barbers — eh  ?  " 

I  must  confess  to  the  weakness,  if  it 
was  one, — ^but  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  and  the  opportunity;  and 
having  a  beautiful  tress  between  my 
fingers,  and  the  scissors  handy,  I  gave  it 
a  snip,  and,  in  my  enthusiasm,  had  the 
imprudence  to  convey  it  to  my  Ups. 

"  Well !  '*  exclaimed  the  aimt,  "  I  never 
saw  such  impudence  before!  Why,  do 
you  know,  Lavinia,  he  has  cut  oflf  a  lock 
of  your  hair  ?  " 

I  hastily  suggested  in  French  an  excuse 
to  Lavinia. 

"  He  says,  aimt,  that  all  the  ladies 
allow  him  to  take  a  sample  of  their  hair. 
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to  match  at  any  time,  if  they  should  wish 
to  send  for  a  spare  ringlet  from  a  dis- 
tance." 

**  But  what  did  he  put  it  to  his  mouth 
for  ?     He  doesn't  eat  hair,  does  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  says,  aimt,"  said  the  dear  girl, 
blushing,  "that — ^that — ^the  only  way  to 
judge  of  its — ^its — softness,  its  quality,  is 
to — to — ^put  it  to  the  lips,  which — ^which 
— ^are  more  sensible — ^more  sensitiye — that 
is,  can  tell  better,  aunt,  you  know  .  •  .  " 

"  I  know  !  No,  I  don't — I  don't  know 
anything  about  it ;  and  I  think  this  per- 
son, Avith  his  long  beard  and  his  chatter- 
ing, is  a  very  forward  and  •  presuming 
fellow,  as  aU  Frenchmen  are,  they  say. 
But  what  does  the  man  say  about  his 
hair-dye? — Not  that  I  want  anything  of 
the  sort ;  but  when  one  travels,  one  likes 
to  gain  information.  What's  the  price  of 
it_eh  ?  " 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  during  my 
furtive  coUoquy  with  Lavinia,  my  back 
was  to  the  aunt,  who  sat  in  an  easy  chair, 
reading  her  newspaper,  behind  me;  and 
that,  as  I  stood  behind  her  niece's  chair, 
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for  the  purpose  of  arranging  her  hair, 
liavinia's  back  was  necessarily  turned  to 
me,  so  that  she  had  scarcely  had  a  full 
view  of  my  person, — the  quick  glance 
which  she  had  already  cast  on  my  face 
haying  been,  from  her  surprise  and  agita- 
tion, but  a  brief  one.  But  when  she  stood 
up  after  my  operation,  which  I  had  already 
prolonged  for  an  unreasonable  time,  and 
surveyed  me  more  distinctly, — ^my  cos- 
tume, my  wig  and  my  beard,  and  my 
hair-dresser's  short  jacket,  struck  her  as 
80  irresistibly  comical,  that  after  a  little 
struggle  to  contain  herself,  she  fairly  burst 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  which 
was  increased  when  she  caught  sight  in 
a  glass  of  the  figure  I  had  made  her  head, 
which,  under  my  hands,  had  been  made 
to  resemble  rather  the  taU  of  a  comet  than 
anything  earthly. 

This  unseemly  mirth  of  her  niece,  how- 
ever, excited  the  disapproval  of  the  aimt  to  a 
high  degree,  and  the  more  so  as,  not  being 
in  the  secret,  she  could  not  understand  the 
reason  that  provoked  it.  But  she  was  not 
slow  in  perceiving  the  extraordinary  state 
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of  Layinia's  head — ^that  is  to  say,  so  fisor  as 
the  outside  of  it  was  concerned  I  for  could 
she  have  known  what  was  passing  in  the 
inside,  her  rage,  I  do  not  doubt,  would 
have  been  beyond  all  bonds ;  and  without 
deigning  to  hold  further  parley  with  me, 
she  herself  opened  the  door,  and  motioning 
me  with  an  imperative  gesture  to  carry 
my  beard  elsewhere,  slammed  it  behind 
me. 

I  was  inclined  to  return  on  some  pre- 
tence, either  to  demand  my  fee  or  to  make 
or  to  request  an  explanation — I  did  not 
know  which — ^being  desirous  only  on  any 
terms  to  be  near  her  whom  I  was  so  loth 
to  quit,  when  Mr.  B.  himself  appeared ; 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  me, 
passed  hastily  into  his  apartment.  Care- 
lessly leaving  the  door  a  little  ajar  as  he 
went  in,  I  heard  him  bid  them  prepare  for 
instant  departure,  as  he  had  secured  the 
whole  of  the  Diligence  to  convey  them  to 
Paris,  and  that  it  would  start  within  the 
hour. 

Hearing  this  announcement,  I  instantly 
determined  to  be  one  of  the  party  in  or 
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about  that  same  Diligence;  but  as  it 
would  be  proper,  I  was  aware,  to  be  pro- 
vided  with  a  passport,  a^d  which  it  was 
the  more  necessary  for  me  to  procure  in 
order  that  no  informality  of  that  sort 
might  hazard  my  separation  from  Lavinia, 
I  hastened  to  my  own  hotel.  But  as  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  source  of  future 
embarrassment  if  I  presented  myself  at 
the  bureau  in  my  capacity  of  a  barber, 
which  I  might  not  be  able  to  sustain  so 
well  there  as  before  the  party  whom  I  had 
left,  I  deposited  my  disguise  with  my 
friend  the  real  French  perruquier  on  my 
way,  and  took  out  my  passport  without 
difficulty — ^indeed,  as  it  appeared,  with  an 
extraordinary  and  imaccountable  excess  of 
politeness  on  the  part  of  the  presiding 
functionary — ^in  my  name  of  Chateauville, 
travelling  with  his  domestic. 

I  thought  I  perceived  a  sort  of  de- 
risive smile — just  visible  and  no  more — 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk  who  stamped  my 
passport  with  the  official  seal,  but  I  paid 
no  heed  to  it  at  the  time;  and  after  a 
low  bow,  which  was  returned  by  a  bow 
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still  lower,  and  a  repetition  of  the  suust^ 
smile,  I  ran  to  the  hotel,  where  I  had  left 
the  coachman. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  make  him  my 
confidant;  for  as  I  calculated  I  should 
require  the  services  of  a  trusty  follower,  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once  not  to  leave 
him  hehind.  I  rapidly  explained  to  him, 
therefore,  aU  that  it  was  necessary  for  hun 
to  know,  impressing  on  him  at  the  same 
time  the  extreme  importance  of  not  be- 
traying himself  or  me ;  that  I  was  going 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  French 
barber,  for  the  purpose  of  disguise ;  and 
that  he  w^as  to  wear  his  postillion's  uni- 
form; and  I  bid  him  take  care  not  to 
appear  to  know  me,  and  above  all  things 
not  to  open  his  mouth  imder  any  circum- 
stances, on  any  occasion,  without  my  pre- 
vious permission. 

lie  demurred  a  little  at  first  at  these 
plots  and  disguises,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
turn  restive,  alleging  that  it  was  out  of  his 
line  to  be  engaged  in  such  enterprizes,  and 
that  "  it  was  like  putting  the  old  coach- 
horse  who  had  been  used  to  the  off-side 
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fifteen  year,  on  the  near  one,  which  he 
never  could  take  to  kindly." 

But  I  cut  the  matter  short  hy  saying,  in 
a  decided  manner,  that  if  he  was  a&aid  to 
stand  by  me,  he  was  at  liberty  to  return 
inmiediately  to  England,  which  touched 
his  pride  and  his  affection  also ;  and  he  de- 
clared that,  come  what  might — at  the  same 
time  sivinff  himself  a  mis'hty  shake,  as  if 
he  ™3uBg  himJln  hta  te-he 
would  never  leave  "  Master  Leander." 

This  being  settled,  I  made  haste  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  Diligence,  and  had  the 
good  luck  to  find  that  there  were  two 
places  in  the  coup^  which  had  not  been 
included  in  Mr.  B.'s  engagement.  These 
I  immediately  secured  for  myself  and  my 
domestic ;  and  my  baggage  being  hoisted 
on  the  roof,  I  forthwith  deposited  myself 
in  my  berth,  my  faithful  servitor  being  by 
my  side. 

Presently  the  horses  were  put  to ;  and  a 
real  "  postilion "  having  mounted  one  of 
the  three  horses  which  acted  as  wheelers, 
to  the  infinite  scandal  of  the  coachman, 
who  made  some  free  remarks  also  about 
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the  harness,  which  was  of  the  usual  incan- 
gruous  description,  ropes  and  leather  traces 
being  mingled  together  without  r^ard 
to  carriage  etiquette,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  Mr.  B.  and  his 
party  appeared. 

Miss  M^'Dragon,  I  could  see,  made. some 
grimaces  at  the  sight  of  the  vehicle^  and 
the  lieutenant  showed  a  disposition  to 
climb  up  to  the  imperial ;  but  at  last  they 
were  aU  safely  deposited  inside,  including 
the  nurse,  who  looked  very  pale,  and  had 
the  air  of  viewing  the  strange  machine  as 
a  curious  experiment,  in  which  it  was  her 
fate  to  be,  perhaps,  an  illustrative  victim. 
The  old  gentleman  entered  last ;  and  pre- 
sently, with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  voci- 
feration on  the  part  of  the  postilion  and  a 
most  energetic  cracking  of  his  whip  in 
every  imaginable  direction,  and  which 
coachman  contemptuously  remarked  was 
"  quite  disgusting,"  the  horses  one  by 
one  began  to  puU,  and  the  ponderous 
machine  to  move ;  the  leaders  assuming 
an  independence  of  action,  and  looking 
about  them  different  ways  with  a  French  air 
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of  vivacity  which  caused  the  coachman  to 
deliver  it  as  his  very  strong  opinion,  that 
except  from  some  signal  mercy,  before  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  first  stage  there 
would  be  a  smash  I 

I  was  too  happy  to  be  near  Lavinia  to 
think  of  anything  but  her,  the  more 
especially  as  I  had  contrived  to  make  a 
sign  to  her  before  she  entered  the  Dili- 
gence which  made  her  aware  of  my 
propinquity,  and  which  she  answered  by 
a  smile,  on  which  I  fed  all  the  way  to 
Abbeville.  As  that  was  one  of  the  regular 
stopping  places  of  the  Paris  Diligence, 
I  thought  I  might  contrive  to  say  a  few 
words  to  her  before  we  went  farther; 
but  there  a  disastrous  occurrence  took 
place  which  I  little  anticipated,  and  which 
placed  me  in  a  greater  difficulty  than  I 
had  yet  encountered;  and  certainly  it 
seemed  that  the  sisters,  in  spirming  my 
web  of  life,  had  purposely  and  maliciously 
stuck  in  this  entangling  thread  for  my 
especial  discomfiture  on  the  occasion. 

END   OF  VOL.   II. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ETONIAN. 


CHAPTER  I, 


The  usual  cracking  of  the  postilion's 
whip  heralding  our  approach,  we  rolled 
to  the  gate,  when  that  obstructive  word, 
so  annoying  to  English  ears,  greeted  our 
arrival: 

"Passport?" 

The  functionary  first  applied  to  the 
passengers  inside,  as  entitled  to  that  dis- 
tinction in  virtue  of  their  places.  They 
were  all  "en  r^gle,"  and  were  returned 
without  comment. 

He   then    approached    the    coup6e.     I 
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again  cautioned  the  coaehnmn  to  keep 
liis  mouth  shut,  which  he  repKed  to  with 
a  nod,  screwing  his  lips  together  with  an 
air  of  resolute  determination. 

"  Passport  ?  " 

I  handed  the  paper  to  the  officer  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  as  I  thought  quite 
French. 

"Name?" 

"  Chateauville." 

"  Yours  "  (to  the  coachman). 

But  coachman,  true  to  his  r61e,  remained 
silent.  I  answered  for  him,  "Thomas 
Whippy." 

"  Chateauville  et  Tomars  Weepee. — 
Messieurs.  Chateauville  and  Tomars  Wee- 
pee,  ayez  la  complaisance  de  descendre." 

I  made  a  slight  remonstrance  to  this, 
but  the  officer  repeating  his  invitation 
with  rather  a  peremptory  air,  I  saw  that 
I  could  not  refuse,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  coachman,  who  shook  his  head  with 
a  lugubrious  air,  but  said  nothing,  fol- 
lowed the  officer  to  the  bureau. 

At  a  signal  &om   him,  the   postilion 
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put  his  horses  in  motion  on  his  way  to 
the  resting-place  where  the  Diligence 
was  accustomed  to  stop;  but  this  I  did 
not  care  for,  as  I  knew  where  that  was ; 
and  entering  the  bureau  the  officer  intro- 
duced  us  to  the  presence  of  another  and 
superior  functionary,  to  whom  he  handed 
my  passport,  with  an  elevation  of  his 
cocked  hat,  and  in  a  silence  which  struck 
me  as  an  ominous  prognostic. 

The  Commissaire  took  it  and  read  it  over 
in  the  same  silence,  coachman  being  very 
fidgetty,  and  having  the  look  of  a  de- 
linquent brought  up  at  a  police-office. 
I  assumed  a  confident  air,  although  I  saw 
there  was  somethiag  wrong,  but  I  could 
not  guess  what. 

"Your  name?"  said  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  with  a  grave  air. 

«  Chateauville." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  Paris." 

"  What  is  your  object  in  going  to 
Paris?" 

I  hesitated  at  this  question  a  little  at 
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first,    but    presently    recovering    myself 
replied : 

"  Voyageant  pour  mon  plaisir/' 

"  And  this  is  your  passport  ?  **  he  asked, 
displaying  it. 

"  Yes,*'    replied   I,  after    having  cast 
my  eyes  over  it,  "  that  is  my  passport." 

"  I  will  read  it  to  you,"  he  said : 

Name — Chateauville. 

Eyes — ^blue. 

Nose — medium  (moyen). 

Hair — ^light. 

Age — ^twenty-otie. 

Height — five  feet  eleven  inches. 

"  This  is  your  description," said  he ;  "is 
it  correct?" 

"Precisely,"  said  I;  "I  have  no  fault 
to  find  Avith  it." 

"  And  it  is  dated  this  day  ?" 

"  Exactly ;  it  was  this  very  day  that  I 
procured  it." 

"  Monsieur's  beard,  then,  has  grown  in 
a  marvellous  manner  since  the  morn- 
ing!" 

All  of  a  sudden  the  truth  now  flashed 
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across  me.  My  passport  had  been  made 
out  in  my  true  person,  and  my  present 
was  the  disguised  one.  "  The  deuce  is  in 
,  my  luck ! "  thought  I. 

The  Commissaire  consulted  a  book,  and 
continued : 

'*  Monsieur  arrived  at  Calais  seven 
weeks  ago — on  the  26th  of  November  ?" 

"  I  think  that  was  the  day,"  I  replied. 

"  He  proceeded  to  M.  Dessin's  hotel, 
where  he  lodged,  till  he  quitted  it  this 
morning?" 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  I. 

"  On  the  16th  of  December  he  was 
joined  by  a  confederate,  an  Englishman, 
in  an  English  dress  ?" 

I  pointed  to  my  companion,  who  mnced 
a  little :  '*  This  is  the  person." 

"  Bien : — ^whom  Monsiem*  immediately 
proceeded  to  disguise  as  a  French  pos- 
tiUon?" 

I  said  nothing  to  this :  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  made  a  mess  of  it. 

"  With  this  man,  evidently  a  person  of 
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inferior  rank,  Monsieur  was  accustomed  to 
hold  familiar  and  prirate  conferences  V" 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this,  more 
than  to  the  previous  question,  so  I  thought 
it  best  to  hold  my  tongue. 

"  Last  night  Monsieur  was  observed  to 
prowl  about  the  market-place  at  Calais  at 
a  very  late  hour.  What  was  Monsieur's 
business  on  that  occasion  ?" 

"  It  was  merely  for  a  walk,"  said  I. 

"  Promenade  un  peu  extraordinaire  k 
cette  heure  et  en  hiver; — ^mais, — ^bien! — 
And  Monsieur  repeated  his  visit  to  the 
market-place  at  break  of  day  this  morning. 
What  was  Monsieur's  object  again,  in  this 
renewed  visit  ?" 

"  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  market- 
people  arrive,"  I  replied,  not  knowing  well 
what  to  say,  and  becoming  rather  imeasy. 

**  Spectacle  interessant  1  —  After  that, 
Monsieur  returned  to  his  hotel;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  he  entered  the  shop  of  Mon- 
sieur Albert,  pemiquier.  Rue  des  Pois- 
sardes,  where  he  bought  a  black  beard, 
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a  black  wig,  a  jacket  h  la  mode  des  per- 
ruquiers,  a  comb,  a  brush,  two  razors, 
curling-tongs,  .  and  a  bottle  of  eau-mer- 
veilleuse.  Monsieur  then  proceeded  to 
disguise  himself  in  the  said  beard  and  wig, 
&c.,  and  repaired  to  the  H6tel  Soleil  d'Or, 
where  he  contrived  to  introduce  himself 
into  the  apartment  of  Monsieur  Bonke  ?  " 

"  Eh,  bien !"  said  I ;  "  suppose  I  did  ?'» 

"  Eh,  bien ! — ^there  is  something  more. 
Monsieur  Bonke  has  made  complaint  at 
the  Bureau  de  Police  at  Calais,  that  he 
has  lost  a  purse  containing  thirty-seven 
sovereigns  and  fourteen  English  sliillings, 
which  Monsieur  Chateauville  is  suspected 
to  have  stolen ;  voil&;  tout — ^that  's  all !  " 

"  It  is  an  abominable  falsehood,"  ex- 
claimed T. 

"  Possible : — ^but  Monsieur  must  allow 
that  the  circumstances  are  suspicious. 
Before  Monsieur  entered  the  Sieur  Bonke's 
apartment,  his  purse  was  there,  lying  on 
his  dressing-table ;  and  after  Monsieur  left, 
the  purse  was  gone.  The  inference,  un- 
fortunately, is  against  the  respectability 
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of  Monsieur.  WTiy  did  Monsieur  pene- 
trate into  the  apartment  in  disguise  ?" 

This  was  one  of  those  inconvenient 
questions,  more  easy  to  ask  than  to  an- 
swer. The  Commissaire  saw  my  embar- 
rassment ;  and  I  obserred  that  it  made  an 
unfavourable  impression. 

"  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world,'* 
he  resumed,  "  to  inconyenienoe  a  gentle- 
man,— especially  one  *  voyageant  pour  son 
plaisir ;'  but  I  must  trouble  Monsieur  to 
allow  liiniself  to  bo  searched." 

"  Why ! — who  the  devil  do  you  take 
me  for  ?"  said  I,  a  little  excited. 

"  Soyez  tranquille,"  said  my  examiner; 
*'  the  search  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  to  Monsieur's  feelings; 
but  it  must  be  done." 

''  Wliat !— do  vou  take  me  for  a  thief?" 
said  I,  indignantly. 

**  Cela  depend ;  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  inform  Monsieur  that  we  have  received 
intelligence  of  the  design  of  a  gang  of 
tliievcs  in  England,  which  you  call  *  Swell 
Mob '  there ;  and  Monsieur  labours  under 
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the  suspicion  of  being  a  member  of  that 
ingenious  fraternity.  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed en  rfegle.  Disembarrass  Monsieur,"  he 
said  to  an  attendant  ofiBcer,  "  of  his  wig." 

It  was  done,  and  my  light  hair  stood 
confessed. 

"  Bon ! — and  of  his  beard." 

This  I  untied  myself. 

"  Bon ! — ^now  we  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Monsieur's  physiognomy  \vithout 
hindrance.  The  disguise  was  admirable, 
and  I  compliment  Monsieur  on  his  inge- 
nious transformation.  And  now  let  Mon- 
sieur be  searched." 

I  was  inclined  to  resist  this,  but  I  saw 
it  would  be  in  vain;  so  I  emptied  my 
pockets  of  their  contents,  which  were  cere- 
moniously deposited  on  the  flat  part  of  the 
bureau,  behind  which  the  Commissaire  sat. 

"  Any  thing  else?" 

"  Nothing  else,"  said  I. 

"  And  now  for  Monsieur's  baggage." 

"  My  baggage,"  said  I,  "  is  on  the  Dili- 
gence." 

"  Pardon  me ;   we  have  taken  care  to 
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have  it  removed  here   for    your    conve- 
nience." 

It  was  immediately  produced;  and  the 
Commissaire  requesting  me  to  select  the 
key  of  the  iiortmanteau,  it  was  opened. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  his  eye  was 
a  pair  of  iwstols  lying  handy  at  the  top. 
These  j)istols,  as  it  happened,  were  of  a 
peculiarly  ferocious  aspect,  being  short, 
stout,  wide  in  the  bore,  without  useless 
ornament  of  any  kind,  and  having  a  busi. 
ness-like  air,  as  if  they  had  done  service, 
and  were  ready  to  do  service  again.  They 
were  just  such  tools  as  a  housebreaker 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  provided  with 
in  a  midnight  marauding.  The  exhibition 
of  these  deadly  weapons  produced  a  de- 
cided "sensation." 

The  next  thing  that  the  searcher  pulled 
out  Avas  a  packet  of  letters,  which  had  been 
stuffed  into  a  comer  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  handed  to  the  principal,  who,  after  an 
inspection  all  round  the  outside  as  if  it  had 
l)een  a  combustible,  untied  and  opened  it. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  first  that 
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came  to  hand  was  one  from  my  friend 
Linden,  who  had  been  confined  during  the 
autumn  with  a  gouty  old  uncle  in  London, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  as  he  longed  to  be 
in  the  country,  having  strong  predilections 
in  favour  of  the  manly  exercises  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting;  and  having  a  new 
horse  and  gun  lying  idle,  he  chafed  sadly 
under  his  forced  attendance.  As  he  had 
been  my  schoolfellow,  and  was  of  a  hilari- 
ous and  jocose  disposition,  his  letter  was 
couched  in  the  facetious  phraseology  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  with  his 
intimates,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

(The  Commissaire  de  Police,  be  it  ob- 
served, piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  language;  he  therefore  read 
the  letter  aloud,  occasionally  consultiag  a 
dictionary. — It  is  impossible  to  describe 
his  pronunciation — human  vowels  and 
consonants  would  fail  to  convey  it.  But, 
as  he  read — ^translating  it  into  French  for 
the  benefit  of  his  less-informed  compeers, 
among  whom  was  the  worshipful  the 
Mayor,  his  shrugs  and  grimaces,  as  my 
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atrocious  character  became  more  and  more 
revealed  to  him  by  every  succeeding  line 
of  the  letter,  were  of  the  most  serio- 
comical  character;  while  my  own  demean- 
our astonished  and  almost  frightened  the 
standers-by,  as  my  inclination  to  laugh  and 
my  temptation  to  be  savage,  by  turns, 
predominated. 

The  first  words  I  observed  produced 
what  is  caUed  in  France  "  a  sensation." 
My  friend  Linden  had  dated  his  letter 
from  his  uncle's  house,  but  with  his  usual 
metaphorical  playfulness,  he  began  with 
the  astounding  words : 

'*  From  my  prison  in  London." — (Ah ! 
uttered  the  Chef ;  —  Ah  !  repeated  the 
Mayor ;  and  Ah  !  but  in  a  lower  tone, 
echoed  the  subordinates.) 

*'  Old  fellow  —  ...  (c'est  h  dire  *  vieux 
camaradc,'  said  the  Chef,  explaining  to 
the  Mayor  who  sat  by  his  side) —  .  .  .  The 
chap  you  shot  that  night  is  in  a  bad  way, 
I  fear,  and  you  did  right  to  bolt  .  .  .  Bolt  ? 
Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  '  bolt :'  Ah  !  it  is  a 
word  of  the  tliieves'  '  argot '  in  London— 
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a  slang  word — ^and  means  to  run  away) . .  . 
to  bolt ;  for  by  the  very  ungentlQmanlike 
laws  of  tills  country,  it  is  a  hanging  matter. 
(Sensation !)  .  .  .  and  at  any  rate  to  be 
shut  up  in  gaol  with  the  gallows  .  .  .  (Gal- 
lows?— ^Ah! — ^la  potence)  .  .  .  with  the 
gallows  in  perspective  is  no  joke  .  .  .  (c'est 
vrai)  .  •  •  and  juries  are  sometimes  can- 
tankerous.— (Cantankerous !  Qu*est  ce  que 
o'est  que  *  cantankerous.' — Not  in  the 
dictionary ;  nor  in  the  private  dictionary 
of  the  thieves'  *  argot,'  *  slang,'  as  they 
call  it  in  English.  Cantankerous  ?  Ah  ! 
il  veut  dire  *  tout  au  rebours.')  This  is 
the  worst  job  .  .  .  (Job  ?  Ah  !  *  escro- 
querie')  .  .  .  the  worst  job  you  were 
ever  engaged  in — that's  a  fact.  Do  you 
remember  when  we  used  to  rob  Botham's 
together  long  ago  ...  (Ma  foi !  Voleur 
de  profession !)  .  .  .  long  ago  at  Eton  and 
were  nearly  grabbed  .  .  .  (Tenez — *  grab- 
bed?'— ^Ah!  autre  mot  d'argot — another 
slang  word ; — c'est  h  dire  *  attrap^ ')  •  •  • 
grabbed  by  the  old  gardener  ?  That  was 
a  near  go,  but  this  is  worse.    However — 
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hope  for  the  hest. — There  has  been  a 
queer-looking  cove  .  .  .  (*Cove!'  another 
slang  word:)  prowling  about  after  you, 
but  we  contrived  to  put  him  oflF  the  scent. 
.  .  .  (off  the  scent !  —  Scent  ?  —  odeur ; 
non :  —  We  must  look  in  the  ai^ot 
dictionary.  Ah  I  lui  donner  le  change) 
...  I  have  heard  hints  of  a  certain  prize 
that  you  tried  to  get  possession  of  rather 
furtively.  .  .  .  (Furtively !  like  a  thief ! — 
.  .  .  Ah !  ah !)  ...  rather  furtively,  and, 
if  reports  are  true,  it  would  be  a  jewel 
worth  the  stealing.  (Un  joyau!  Ah! 
ah  !  —  et  bien  digno  d*6tre  escamot^ ! 
Vraimcnt !  Le  prince  des  escrocs !)  ... 
But  for  my  part,  so  fond  am  I  of  my 
liberty,  (je  le  crois)  that  rather  than  be 
such  a  prisoner  for  life  I  would  prefer 
being  hanged.  .  .  .  (C'est  un  coquin  du 
premier  ordre  que  celui-lii !)  ...  But  you 
were  always  a  desperate  fellow  at  every 
game.  (Desperate! — Ah! — Eaites  appor- 
ter  les  menottcs)  .  .  .  Hoping  that  it  will 
be  long  before  you  go  to  the  Jfaltar . . . 
(Halter  —  ccla   veut   dire   *corde' — avec 
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laquelle  on  pend  les  coquins  comme  ceux-ci) 
.  .  •  f or  then  you  would  be  lost  to  all  the 
good  fellows  .  •  •  (Ah !  les  bons  enfant  ! — 
entre  eux  sans  doute — ^mais  pour  tous  les 
gens  de  bien — e'est  une  autre  affaire ! )  .  .  . 
all  the  good  fellows  who  compose  our 
gang  .  .  .  (*  Gang ? ' — a  slang  word  for  a 
troop  of  robbers).  Don't  fear  that  you 
are  not  safe,  so  far  as  depends  on  me. 
The  nimiber  of  lies  that  I  have  already 
told  on  your  account  is  immense. — (Men- 
teur  eflfront^ !  sans  doute). — Ever  your 
faithful  pal. — {Pal  ?  Qui  est  ce  que  c'est 
que  pal /^  Ah!  encore  de  Target;  more 
slang ;  ^pal ' — ^mot  en  usage  avec  des  vo- 
leurs  pour  signifier  ua  ami,  ou  un  associ^ ; 
terme  de  camaraderie.  Ah !) — ^Ever  faith- 
ful pal  and  confederate,  G.  L.") — Con- 
f6d6r6 !  Ah !  II  y  en  a  d'autres  sans 
doute ;  mais  nous  verrons.) 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?''  said  the 
Comimissaire  to  the  Mayor,  as  he  laid  dovm. 
the  letter.  "It  is  pretty  clear  what  sort 
of  people  we  have  before  us,  is  it  not  ?" 
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The  Mayor  shook  his  head ;  while  the 
bystanders  regarded  me  with  a  curious 
look,  in  silent  dread  of  such  a  desperate 
malefactor, 

'^He  is  a  second  Cartouche/'  said  the 
Commissaire. 

"  He  is  very  young,"  said  the  Mayor, 
**  and  Ids  countenance  does  not  correspond 
\vith  the  character  which  the  letter  gives 
him." 

"He  is  the  more  dangerous/'  repUed 
the  other. 

"  The  elder  man  beside  him  looks  honest 
and  simple  enough,"  observed  the  Mayor. 

"  One  of  the  gang ;  they  always  have 
one  of  that  ai)pearance  with  them  to 
tlirow  the  unwary  off  their  guard.  But 
I  wUl  interrogate  him.  "  Here — you 
(fixing  the  coachman,  whose  wits  had 
been  "  in  a  muz,"  as  he  afterwards  said, 
during  the  whole  of  the  examination,) 
— "  you — ^Ti^hat's  your  name  ?" 

But  my  faithful  sei-vitor,  true  to  the 
caution  which  I  had  given  him  to  hold 
his  tongue,  under  any  circumstances,  and 
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wisely  deeming, — especially  on  such  an 
occasicHi  as  the  present  one, — that  ^'the 
least  said  is  soonest  mended,"  obstinately 
kept  his  mouth  shut,  and  laeither  the  ooas- 
ings  nor  tilie  threats  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  could  get  a  word  out  of  him. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  Chief  to  the 
Mayor; — ^^  an  old  offender^  no  doubt,  and 
has  often  been  in  the  same  strait  before. 
However,  we  shall  find  a  way  to,  make 
him  speak  by-and-by«" 

I  could  easily  have  broken  the  coach- 
man's silence;  but  as  I  was  sure  that 
nothing  he  could  say,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, could  ayail  us,  and  as  I  was 
desirous  that  my  intentions  in  respect  to 
Lavinia  should  be  kept  secret,  I  thought 
it  best  to  keep  his  tongue  tied,  lest,  in  his 
terror,  he  should  blurt  out  something  that 
would  discorer  my  identity  to  Mr.  B.  and 
the  aunt. 

I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  let  the 
poor  ooadbman  take  his  chance,  being  sure 
that  no  harm  could  eventually  ha|^>en  to 
him:  but  I  had  no  idea,  even  then,  that 
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it  to  an  official,  who  advanced  towards 
ns,  accompanied  by  two  others,  bearing 
a  pair  of  handcu£fs  each  for  our  accom- 
modation ;  six  gens  d'armes  being  stationed 
as  a  supporting  party  before  the  door. 

This  roused  me,  and  I  made  an  indig- 
nant remonstrance  to  the  presiding  func- 
tionary, appealing  to  the  Mayor,  also, 
against  such  an  insult  being  offered  to 
me;  declaring  that  I  was  an  English 
gentleman  of  fortime,  and  that  I  could 
easily  procure  abundant  testimoiiials  to 
my  character  and  respectability. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Commissaire  took  up 
Linden's  letter,  and  pointed  to  it  derisively. 

I  declared  that  the  writer  was  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  also,  and  allied  to  some 
of  the  highest  nobility  in  England;  and 
I  requested  the  Mayor  to  read  some  of  the 
other  letters,  which  formed  the  packet 
firom  which  Linden's  had  been  taken ;  but 
the  Commissaire  was  inexorable. 

"  Assez,"  said  he,  "  for  the  present ; 
this  one  letter  is  quite  enough  to  con- 
demn you,  without  troubling  myself  to 

c2 
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look  at  others.  You  must  go  to  prison; 
but  if  you  can  procure  any  person  of 
respectability  to  speak  to  your  character 
— very  well ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
and  then  we  shall  see  what  will  come  of 
it.  But  as  the  case  stands,  the  suspicion 
against  you  is  strong,  that  it  is  you  who 
stole  the  purse  of  the  English  gentleman, 
Monsieur  Bonke." 

"  Mr.  Bunkl"  said  I,  for  the  first  time 
pronouncing  that  forbidden  name;  "Mr. 
Bunk  is  a  Mend  of  my  family,  and  knows 
me  perfectly  well." 

"Eh  bien!''  said  the  Prefect,  "why 
did  you  not  appeal  to  him  before  he  left 
Abbeville  in  the  Diligence  ?" 

"  Because,'*  I  replied,  "  there  was  a 
private  reason,  which,  imder  the  partica- 
lar  circumstances  of  my  relations  with 
him,  rendered  it  inexpedient." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  said  the  Chet 
with  a  slight  laugh.  "Aliens, — ^we  are 
aware  here  that  you  *  gentlemen*  of  the 
swell  mob  know  how  to  speak  for  your- 
selves as  eloquently  as  an  *  avocat '  him- 
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sdf;  biit  it  won't  do  here;  the  French 
police  is  not  to  be  deceiyed.  Fat  on  his 
handcofis, — ^the  letter  of  his  confederate 
says  he  is  a  desperate  character,  and  we 
must  take  oar  precautions." 

"I  request  you/'  said  I,  "as  a  very 
particular  t&roxa,  not  to  put  those  things 
on  my  hands.  If  you  are  afraid  of  my 
escaping,  I  will  gire  you  my  word  that 
I  will  not  make  the  attempt,  but  wait 
until  my  friends^  arrive  to  justify  me.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  escape,"  I  added, 
earnestly,  as  the  officials  came  nearer, 
"  parole  d'honneor." 

'^  Parole  d'honneur  d'un  escroc  I  Ma 
foi!  c'esttropfort!" 

I  now  appealed  vehemently  and  pas- 
sionately to  the  Mayor,  who  had  a  com- 
passionate countenance,  to  save  me  from 
the  indignity,  while  the  coachman  sur- 
veyed the  handcuff  with  a  very  rueful 
oountenance.  I  assured  the  Mayor,  that 
if  he  would  honour  me  with  a  private 
audience,  I  was  confident  I  could  make 
it  dear  to  him  that  all  this  was  a  mis- 
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take,  and  that  I  really  was  what  I 
represented  myself  to  be,  a  gentlemaa 
of  good  family  and  fortune,  whom  acci- 
dents, which  I  could  not  publicly  explain, 
had  placed  in  what,  I  allowed,  was  a 
suspicious  situation. 

The  Mayor,  not  being  composed  of  the 
same  unimpenetrable  stuff  as  the  police 
officer,  who  was  hardened  in  his  vocation, 
was  touched  by  my  appeal.  He  whis- 
pered somethmg  to  his  colleague,  at  which, 
for  some  time,  the  old  Chief  shook  his 
head ;  but  at  last,  it  seemed,  he  assented, 
although  with  visible  reluctance,  to  the 
Mayor's  suggestions,  and  bidding  his  un- 
derlings postpone  for  the  present  the 
investiture  of  the  handcuffis,  but  to  have 
them  ready  at  the  slightest  indication  of 
resistance  on  our  part,  he  dismissed  us; 
and  with  three  soldiers,  with  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets,  going  before,  and  three 
behind,  and  a  police-officer  on  each  side 
of  us  —  the  usual  concourse  of  men, 
women,  and  boys  preceding,  following, 
and  surrounding  us,  and  all  gazing  on 
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ihe  two  English  desperadoes  with  intense 
curiosity,  and  uttering  various  exelama- 
iions,  in  which  "  voleur/'  "  assassin,^  and 
***  forgat,"  were  liberally  scattered,  we 
were  marched  in  state  to  the  town  prison. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  said  the  coachman^ 
in  a  very  dolorous  tone  of  voice,  when 
the  key  had  been  turned  on  us,  and  he 
had  taken  a  survey  of  our  cell ;  "it  seems 
to  me,  Master  Leander,  that  we  have 
got  into  the  ^vrong  stable  !  " 

"  Wo  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  said 
I,  a  little  depressed,  but  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully. 

"They  don*t  litter  us  down  very  well," 
said  he,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  beds, 
which  were  by  no  means  of  an  inviting 
description. 

"  It  doesn*t  matter,"  said  I ;  "we  shall 
not  be  here  long." 

"Hope  not.     And  those  cuflfs — darbies 
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we  Gftll  'em  at  home — they  didn't  look 
yerjr  pleasaat  neither  ?  " 

''  We  mufit  try  to  get  out,''  said  I. 

''  Not  so  easy  as  to  get  in,  I'm 
thinkings"  said  the  coachman,  examining 
the  bars  of  the  cell,  which  were  of  sub- 
stantial iron*  ^'  What  would  master  and 
missus  say  if  th^  were  to  see  you  shut 
up  in  prison  by  these  French  fellows !" 

"  It's  an  unlucky  mishap,"  said  I,  "  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it  for  a  little  while. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  Diligence  has 
gone  without  us." 

'^  Let  it  go,  and  bad  luck  with  it ;  I'm 
sure  it  has  done  no  good  to  us.  Better 
here  than  sitting  behind  that  outlandish 
chap,  driving  without  reins,  and  his 
horses  all  running  astray,  as  if  they  were 
kicking  about  in  a  hayfield.  There  will 
be  a  smash  before  that  thing  gets  much 
further,  as  sure  as  oats  is  oats." 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  I.  "  Confound  it  I 
And  I  shut  up  here  1" 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Leander ; 
you  know  I've  know'd  you  from  a  babby. 
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and  you've  sat  upon  my  knee,  and 
umny's  the  sip  you're  had  out  of  my 
pot  of  porter,  let  alone  that  it  was  I 
who  first  set  you  on  your  pony,  and 
taught  you  how  to  ride ;  and  I  love 
you.  Master  Leander,  as  much  as  if  you 
were  one  of  my  own  horses,  and  mor^ 
too,  and  I  should  like  to  speak  my 
mind  .  . .  . " 

''  Fray  speak  it,"  said  I ;  '*  I  am  soie 
you  are  attached  to  me." 

**Well,  then.  Master  Leander,  what  I 
say  is  this; — I  tliink  this  is  a  bad 
business;  it  has  been  up-hill  work  all 
the  way,  and  there's  been  nothing  but 
jolts  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasantness  on 
the  road.  Pirst  you  was  nigh  droAvnded, 
and  your  horse,  too,  which  would  have 
been  a  bad  job  either  way ;  and  as  it  was, 
the  saddle  was  so  spoiled,  that  no  gentle- 
man could  use  it  again;  and  then  there 
was  the  duel,  in  which,  no  doubt,  you 
was  in  the  right,  as  I  wiU  always  maintain 
you  was,  whoever  says  anything  agin  it; 
^nd  then  come  your  fight  with  the  bailiff* 
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and  I'm  glad  you  sarved  him  out,  as 
such  chaps  should  be  sarved  out,  who 
haye  the  impertinence  to  molest  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  it  might  have  turned  out  con- 
trary, for  those  people  are  all  reg'lar 
fighters,  and  IVe  often  wondered  you  got 
off  so  weU.  And  then,  you  see.  Master 
Leander,  here's  this  last  business,  and 
this  is  worst  of  all,  for  here  we  are  shut 
up,  with  the  stable-door  locked,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  we  were  on  the  road 
to  the  knacker's, — ^that's  the  truth." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ?" 

"  I  '11  tell  you  wliat  I  'd  have  you  do. 
Master  Leander, — soonest  done,  soonest 
mended,  as  the  saying  is ;  you  see,  the 
old  gen'leman  at  Willow  Lodge  won't 
have  you  in  his  team  noways ;  and  as 
to  the  young  lady,  if  you  can't  get  a 
filly  to  your  tnind  at  one  fair,  you  may 
at  another,  — that 's  my  mind.  Master 
Leander." 

"  Thomas,"  said  I,  very  solemnly,  "  that 
cannot  be.    The  young  lady  to  whom  you 
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allude  is  the  most  beauiiful,  m  weU  is  the 
most  pafect  creBtuic^  in  the  world." 

"  Ah !  that's  what  everjr  genleniaii sq^ 
of  his  horse ;  it 's  ahrays  the  tflantifnllest 
and  perfectest  craature  in  the  world,  till 
he  gets  another;  and  then  it's  the  new 
one  that's  quite  the  thing!  But,  trust 
me.  Master  Leander,  who  is  older  than 
Tou,  and  have  seed  more  of  the  world  from 
the  top  of  my  hox  than  a  young  gen'kman 
like  you  can  erer  ha^e  knowed, — there's 
always  young  fillies  rising  up,  and  getting 
full-mouthed  for  those  as  wants  'em ;  and 
as  fast  as  the  first  goes  off,  there 's  others 
to  supply  their  places.  It 's  the  order  of 
Natur,  blaster  Leander,  with  humans  as 
well  as  horses." 

'^  However  plentiful  they  may  be,  firiend 
Thomas,"  said  I,  "  there  is  only  one  for 


me." 


''  Don't  say  so.  Master  Leandmr ;  it 's 
hard  to  know  which  is  the  best  horse  in 
the  fair  till  you  have  tried  it;  and,  if 
you  're  taken  with  the  looks  of  'em,  you 
are  as  like  to  be  wrong  as  right.    Th^ 
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are  so  made  up  for  sale,  and  so  cuny- 
oombed  up,  with  their  manes  all  so  jaunty, 
and  their  fetlocks  so  clean  cut,  and  their 
tails  so  busked  out,  that  there 's  no  know- 
ing what  they  really  are  till  you  Ve  backed 
'em ;  and  then,  when  the  sale 's  complete, 
and  the  money  paid  down,  there  you  are 
left  with  a  bad  bargain,  and  you  must  ride 
'em  whether  you  will  or  no !  And  then, 
mayhap,  they  show  that  they  're  not  worth 
their  hay ;  and  instead  of  having  a  good 
easy-going  roadster,  that  knows  its  paces, 
you  find  you've  got  a  skittish  cretur, 
perhaps,  that  one  moment 's  throwing  her 
heels  up,  and  at  another  down  on  her 
knees,  never  obeying  the  rein,  and  some- 
times taking  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  so 
that  there 's  no  holding  her,  and  never  to 
be  trusted  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  laughing  at  the 
coachman's  mixed  description,  ^^with  a 
good  pair  of  spurs  one  might  be  able  to 
manage  it." 

"  No  use !  when  it  comes  to  that,  be 
sure,    whether    it's    horses  .or    women. 
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they're  no  good.  Depend  upon  it,  Master 
Lcandcr,  that  a  horse  or  a  gal  that  is  fil* 
wiiys  wanting  the  spur  to  make  her  go, 
or  .1  sliarp  bit  to  make  her  stop,  isnt 
worth  the  riding,  let  her  he  never  so  well 
shaped  and  comely : — I  've  seed  it," 

I  was  much  amused  at  my  humble 
friend's  observations,  and  I  admired  the 
mingled  vein  of  philosophical  and  pro- 
fessional acuteness  which  characterised 
them  so  curiously.  But  I  was  obliged  to 
defer  hearing  his  further  admonitions  firom 
my  desire  not  to  lose  time  in  taking  the 
proper  steps  to  procure  my  liberation. 

AVith  this  \-iew,  I  made  a  thundering 
noise  at  the  door  to  attract  attention,  and 
presently  it  was  opened  by  a  gaoler,  at- 
tended by  two  of  his  fellows,  and  backed 
by  half-a-dozen  of  the  eternal  soldiers, 
who  seemed  to  be  terribly  in  fear  of  our 
Enghsh  prowess,  seeing  that  so  many  were 
assembled  to  guard  against  the  possible 
attacks  of  only  two  men  desperate  though 
they  might  be. 

I  immediately  demanded  pens,  ink,  and 
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paper,  in  order  that  I  might  address  a 
complaint  of  my  treatment  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris;  and  I  threatened 
our  gaolers  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and 
penalties,  vrith  some  hints  of  a  national 
war,  and  a  hostile  descent  on  the  part  of 
my  countrymen,  if  my  incarceration  should 
be  continued. 

The  gaoler  quietly  slammed  the  door  in 
my  face. — In  a  short  time,  however,  he 
returned,  bearing  the  required  writing 
materials,  which  he  handed  to  me  at  arms' 
length,  and  was  about  to  close  the  door, 
when  the  coachman  rather  piteously  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Pray,  Master  Leander,  as  they  seem 
inclined  to  be  civil,  do  ask  them  to  let 
us  have  something  to  eat;  for  IVe  eat 
scarcely  nothing  this  blessed  day,  and  my 
belly  rumbles  terribly  for  want  of  its  com. 
Sure,  they  won't  shut  us  up,  and  starve 
us  too  I " 

I  communicated  my  domestic's  want  to 
the  official,  stating,  that  the  chief  of  the 
police  had  plenty  of  my  money  in  his 
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hands  to  purchase  what  T¥e  lequired,  and 
requesting,  in  a  mild  but  dignified  man- 
ner, that  my  desire  might  be  attended  to. 

The  gaoler  smiled ;  put  his  finger  on  his 
nose ;  winked ;  and  retired ;  carefully  lock- 
ing  the  door,  and  drawing  the  bolts 
behind  him. 

As  there  was  no  table,  I  laid  down  on 
the  floor,  and  began  my  epistle  to  the 
ambassador ;  but  I  had  not  written  fiv 
bcfoi-e  the  door  was  again  unlocked,  and 
the  Mayor  entered.  I  rose  up  to  receive 
him,  boT^-iiig  profoundly ;  and,  apologizing 
for  the  absence  of  a  chair,  I  invited  him 
to  sit  down  on  the  truckle  bedstead,  whidi 
he  was  pleased  to  do — I  and  my  fellow- 
prisoner  remaining  in  a  standing  position, 
— ^the  coachman  with  a  surly  and  bull-d(^ 
air,  and  I  Avith  every  demonstration  of 
polite  and  profound  respect  for  the  dig- 
nified functionary  "  who  had  done  me  the 
honour,''  I  said,  "to  visit  me  in  so 
inconvenient  a  place  of  reception." 

The  Mayor  then  was  pleased  to  say,  that 
being  much  struck  with  the  incongruity 
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of  my  air  and  gentleman-like  appearance 
with  the  heinous  character  of  the  offences 
with  which  I  was  charged,  he  had  come, 
in  pursuance  of  my  request,  to  hear  any- 
thing which  I  might  think  fit  to  say  to 
him;  and  he  hoped, — ^indeed,  he  felt  the 
strongest  confidence,  he  had  the  politeness 
to  say, — ^that  I  should  he  able  to  give 
Gzphmations  which  might  prove  satis- 
£EU^ry. 

Finding  him  in  this  kindly  disposition, 
I  thought  I  might  venture  to  tell  him, 
that  my  disguise  had  been  assumed  in 
pursuance  of  a  "  love'*  adventure  .... 

"Ah!  Tamour!  Je'  m'en  6tais  bien 
dout6r' 

.  .  .  And  I  assured  him,  that  if  he  would 
have  the  goodness  to  inspect  some  of  the 
letters  which  accompanied  the  one  which 
had  produced  so  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression against  me,  he  would  see  that 
they  were  sufficient  to  prove,  to  any 
reasonable  person,  that  I  was  what  I 
represented  myself  to  be  .  .  .  .'* 

"  But  that  letter  from  the  scelerat  in 

VOL.  in.  D 
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prison  in  London, — ^how  can  you  eq^ilain 
that?" 

I  ^ideavoured  to  make  him  understand 
the  character  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
written  it,  and  I  took  an  infinite  deal  of 
pains  to  make  him  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  English  sort  of  humour  in 
which  my  friend  was  apt  to  indulge;  in 
which,  at  last,  I  succeeded ;  and  the  packet 
of  letters  being  sent  for,  I  selected  such  as 
were  sufficient  to  show  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  which  I  read  to  the  Mayor, 
translating  them  into  French,  and  request* 
ing  him  to  take  them  to  the  police  chief 
for  his  inspection. 

These  letters  showed  clearly  that  the 
reason  of  my  quitting  England  was  the 
probably  fatal  termination  of  the  duel  to 
the  adversary  with  whom  I  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  which  had  been  caused  by 
a  misunderstanding  rdlative  to  the  lady 
whom  I  was  then  in  pursuit  of.  And  I 
pointed  out  to  him  how  these  facts  bore 
on  the  letter  of  my  friend  linden.  The 
good-natured  Mayor  assented  to  this  view 
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of  the  question^  and  quitted  me  to  bear 
my  letters  and  explanations  to  the  chief 
of  the  police. 

That  fdnctionaiy,  however,  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  plausible  stories  of  the  slip- 
pery gentry  who  passed  through  his  hands, 
was  not  so  easy  to  be  persuaded.  He 
granted  that  my  representations  put  my 
case  in  a  somewhat  different  light;  but 
still  the  suspicion  was  too  strong  against 
me,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  purse 
of  Monsieur  Bonke,  to  allow  me  to  be  set 
at  large.  He  must  detain  me,  he  said,  for 
further  inquiries.  However,  he  was  so  far 
acted  on  as  to  give  directions  to  have  me 
removed  to  a  room  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion to  the  cell  in  which  I  was  first  con- 
fined, allowing  my  domestic  free  access  to 
me. 

He  permitted  me  also  to  make  use  of  some 
of  the  money  which  I  had  been  obliged  to 
deliver  up  to  his  custody  when  I  was 
searched.  A  purse,  containing  gold  and 
silver,  he  would  not  allow  to  be  disturbed ; 
but  he  consented  to  one  of  the  five-pound 
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notes  wliich  he  found  in  my  podLet-book 
being  placed  at  my  disposaL — With  re- 
spect to  my  final  release,  he  left  it  to  me 
to  work  that  out  as  I  best  oookL 

This  change  was  so  far  a  beaiefit  to  me, 
as  it  relieved  me  from  the  abject  nature 
of  the  incarceration  to  which  I  had  been 
at  first  exposed;  for  I  was  removed  to 
one  which,  by  contrast,  appeared  to  me  a 
very  cheerful  room,  near  the  top  of  the 
building,  furnished  with  a  table  and  chairs, 
and  with  my  domestic's  room  communi- 
cating with  mine  conveniently.  In  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking,  I  was  sup- 
plied with  whatever  I  chose  to  pay  for; 
and  as  my  apartment  was  airy,  and  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
I  was  not  so  badly  oflF — ^barring  the  con- 
finement, 

I  now  resumed  my  letter  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  but  I  soon  stuck 
fast.  I  found  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  write  to  a  stranger  particulars 
of  a  delicate  nature,  explanatory  of  my 
relations  with  a  young  lady  to  whom  I 
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was  paying  my  addresses^  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  her  family.  I  tried  it  again 
and  again,  but  it  would  not  do.  It  then 
occurred  to  me,  that  an  intermediate 
firiend  might  be  able  to  make  vivd  voce 
explanations  sufficient  to  interest  the  Am- 
bassador in  my  behalf,  without  saying 
more  than  might  be  called  for  to  effect 
the  object; — ^but  who  could  I  get  to  do 
it? 

I  thought  of  asking  the  Mayor  to  do 
this  favour  for  me;  but  then  I  remem- 
bered that  he  could  do  no  more  than 
repeat  what  I  told  him,  without  being 
able  personally  to  testify  to  my  respecta- 
bility or  my  identity  even.  At  last  I 
thought  I  would  summon  Linden  to  me ; 
and  then  I  wondered  that  I  had  not  done 
80  at  first ;  but  I  was  restrained,  perhaps^ 
by  the  consideration  that  he  was  in  at- 
tendance on  an  uncle,  who  was  his  nearest 
relation,  and  whose  illness,  I  had  heard 
incidentally,  had  recently  become  alarm- 
ing. However,  I  thought  the  old  lord 
might  be  better,  and  that  Linden  might 
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be  able  to  leave  him ;  so  I  wrote  ta  him 
an  urgent  letter,  enjoining  him  to  come 
to  me  instantly,  and  deferring  all  expla- 
nation till  we  met.  This  I  enclosed  to 
my  new  friend,  the  Mayor,  requesting  him 
to  forward  it  by  post  without  delay,  which 
he  had  the  kindness  to  do. 

The  flurry  and  excitement  of  my  arrest 
and  detention  being  now  over,  and  having 
written  to  linden,  for  whose  reply  I  had 
to  wait,  I  b^an  to  be  more  sensible  to 
the  annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  my 
position.  I  had  lost  sight  of  Lavinia; 
and  in  the  interim  before  I  should  be 
able  to  see  her  again,  how  many  acci- 
dents might  happen,  and  what  difficulties 
might  i)erhaps  start  up  to  prevent  my 
joining  her ! 

These  thoughts  saddened  me.  And  now 
the  landscape,  which  at  first  view,  although 
it  was  the  T^inter  season,  had  appeared  to 
me  so  cheerful,  presented  to  me  only  a 
mournful  aspect  of  leafless  trees,  blighted 
verdure,  and  deserted  pastures.  Besides, 
I  longed  for  liberty.    Nor  was  the  view 
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within  more  inviting.  The  fire  was  low ; 
there  was  no  wood  to  replenish  it;  and 
although  the  dusk  had  now  come  on,  no 
one  had  thought  to  bring  me  a  candle. 
The  coldness  of  the  scene  without,  and 
the  chilliness  of  the  air  within,  benumbed 
me.  Neither  was  I  enlivened  by  the 
sententious  consolations  of  my  philosophic 
Mend,  the  coachman.  After  a  very  hearty 
dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  acidity  of 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  correct  by 
a  liberal  qualification  of  brandy,  he  had, 
with  a  wise  regard  to  practical  philosophy, 
allowed  himself  to  forget  his  troubles  in 
a  sound  sleep,  fi-om  which  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  disturb  him. 

But  I  felt  very  lonely,  and  my  spirits 
sunk  as  the  night  advanced ;  and  as  I  sat 
in  darkness  and  solitariness  in  my  gloomy 
chamber,  I  thought  of  Sterne's  "  captive," 
and  my  heart  saddened  as  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  more  and  more,  I  began  in  my 
own  person  to  taste  of  the  bitter  flavour 
of  captivity. 

My  thoughts  all  the  time  still  ran  on 
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Lavinia;  and  amidst  the  phantasmagoiia 
which  my  morbid  brain  conjured  up,  I 
seemed  to  fed,  in  a  strange  and  super- 
natural manner,  the  act  of  her  physical 
recession  from  me  in  the  DiUgenoe,  till  at 
last  her  form  seemed  reduced  to  a  point» 
and  gradually  faded  away  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance. The  last  thing  that  I  remember 
was,  that  I  fancied  myself  a  captiTe 
knight,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
defending  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and 
was  confined  in  a  lonely  tower,  with  the 
only  thought  for  his  consolation  that  he 
was  suffering  for  hek  sake,  and  that  every 
pang  that  he  endured  was  a  further  claim 
to  her  gratitude  and  love!  And  then  I 
thought  no  more,  for  at  that  point  of  my 
semi-dreamy  hallucination,  I  suppose,  I 
fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Thkee  dreary  days  and  tliree  dreary 
nights  passed  away  without  any  reply 
from  linden,  and  I  began  to  fear  at  last 
that  I  was  deserted  by  him  and  all  the 
world.  I  grew  mopish  and  melancholy ; 
and  it  was  then  that  I  came  to  understand 
the  sickness  of  the  heart  that  longs  for 
liberty. 

In  vain  the  affectionate  coachman  tried 
to  raise  my  spirits.  He  told  me  curious 
stories,  and  old  legends  of  rare  horses; 
how  the  most  knowing  ones  had  been 
deceived  in  the  result  of  the  race;  how 
the  first  had  been  last,  and  the  last  that 
had  started  had  been  first  at  the  winning- 
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pjest;  and  so,  he  s^d,  it  miglit  be  with 
me ; — bat  I  was  not  to  be  oomfiorted. 

Then  he  searched  back  in  his  memiHT, 
and  related — to  amuse  me— the  coikiiis 
circomstance  of  a  hunter  who  had  got 
loose  in  the  field  on  the  borders  of  Xoith- 
nmberland;  and  how  he  had  made  his 
way  into  a  deserted  shephevd's  hovd, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  stable;  and  how 
it  was  supposed  that  in  turning  about  he 
had  shut  the  door,  which,  of  course,  he 
could  not  open  again,  so  that  he  could  not 
i^t  out ;  and  how  he  was  discovered  a 
lon^  time  after,  a  perfect  skeleton,  haying 
been  starved  to  death  in  his  prison. 

But  this  agreeable  story  failed  to  ea- 
liven  me. 

Then  he  bid  me  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he 
had  known  a  man  who  had  been  in  prison 
fifteen  years,  in  France,  and  thought  he 
never  should  get  out,  but  who  got  out  at 
last ;  and  then  the  joy  with  which  he  was 
welcomed  at  his  native  village !  And  how 
he  found  his  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
which  grieved  liim  very  much ;  and  how 
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exceedingly  surprised  his  old  sweetheart 
was  at  his  return,  and  how  she  introduced 
him  to  her  husband ;  and  how  pleased  he 
was  to  find  her  the  mdther  of  six  children^ 
and  looking  so  stout  and  hearty !  But  the 
anecdote,  interesting  and  illustrative  as  it 
was,  by  no  means  tended  to  exhilarate 
me. 

He  made  me  some  "bishop" — ^thinking 
to  tempt  me  by  the  memory  of  old  times 
—out  of  the  light  French  wine;  but  I 
could  not  drink  it,  which  did  not  surprise 
him,  however,  for  "  as  to  such  thin  washy 
stuff,  what  was  it  fit  for?  You  might 
drink  a  gallon  of  it,  and  then  be  obliged  to 
take  no  end  of  brandy  to  prevent  its  cur- 
murring  in  the  inside  ! " 

On  the  fourth  morning  I  began  to 
meditate  seriously  on  some  plan  of  escape ; 
my  honest  friend  the  coachman  said  that 
he  was  ready  to  run  any  risk  rather  than 
be  confined  to  that  rack  any  longer,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  knock  down  the 
gaoler  on  his  appearance,  and  possess  him- 
self of  the  keys,  and  after  we  had  bound 
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and  gagged  him,  take  our  ^li«n^  for  the 
rest;  bitteify  regrettmg  that  he  had  no 
weapon — not  even  a  pitdifork. 

I  was  ahnost  indined  to  agree  to  this 
mad  scheme;  so  chafed  and  enraged  was  I 
firom  my  confinement,  and  firom  its  seem* 
ingly  indefinite  duration,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  loud 
voice  in  the  passage  leading  to  my  room, 
which  we  could  distinctly  hear  through 
the  two  thick  doors  which  intervened,  and 
the  tones  of  which  I  instantly  fieuicsed  I 
recognised.  Nor  was  I  mistaken,  for  m 
a  few  seconds  both  doors  were  opened,  and 
my  friend  linden  appeared,  loudly  exclaim- 
ing against  the  slowness  of  the  officer  in 
clearing  the  way  for  him  to  my  room. 

When  the  first  transports  of  this  sudden 
meeting  had  subsided,  we  began  to  com- 
pare notes,  and  to  enter  into  mutual 
explanations.  He  had  Uttle  to  say.  The 
moment  he  received  my  letter,  he  had  set 
out  for  France,  and  had  travelled  day  and 
night,  till  he  arrived  early  that  morning. 

I  perceived  that  he  was  in  mourning' 
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and  he  informed  me  that  his  unde,  Lord 
Brocas,  died  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  so 
adranced  an  age,  and  labouring  under  so 
painfdl  a  decay  of  his  faculties,  physical 
and  mental,  as  to  cause  his  death  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  happy  release  &om 
suffering  than  as  an  event  to  be  deplored, 
I  was  aware  that  the  title  and  estates 
devolved  on  Linden,  therefore  I  said  no- 
thing about  that ;  and  without  wasting 
time  in  useless  talk,  we  set  about  consider- 
ing the  best  way  to  effect  my  release. 

The  chief  of  poUce  was  inexorable.  In 
deference  to  Lord  Brocas's  rank  (although 
I  doubt  if  he  really  believed  it  at  first),  he 
consented  to  allow  me  any  indulgence 
short  of  my  Uberty ;  but  he  said  that  a 
mandate  had  been  directed  to  "  Monsieur 
Bonke,"  to  appear  against  me ;  and  until 
that  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  his  duty  to  allow  me  to  be 
at  large. 

Seeing  that  this  old  prig,  as  Linden 
called  him,  was  an  obstinate  asd,  and  fear- 
ing that  it  would  be  only  losing  time  to 
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tiT  to  make  any  impression  on  other  local 
authorities,  we  determined  that  it  would 
be  best  for  Linden  to  go  at  once  to  Yms; 
the  more  especially  as  he  was  acquainted 
personally  with  the  Ambassador^  whom  he 
had  frequently  met  at  his  uncle's  house  in 
London. 

This  was  no  sooner  agreed  on  than  he 
set  out,  and  I  was  again  left  alone,  but  in 
better  spirits  than  before ;  and  the  coadi- 
man,  seeing  the  promptitude  with  which  I 
had  been  responded  to  by  my  friend 
Linden,  recovered  his  usual  serenity, 
making  sure  that  a  refusal  could  not  be 
given  to  the  British  Ambassador  to  release 
one  of  the  Binges  subjects,  whatever  mis- 
demeanours or  crimes  he  might  have 
conmiitted. 

It  was  decreed,  however,  that  all  things 
should  not  go  on  quite  so  smoothly  as  I 
expected.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  Linden 
found  the  ambassador  absent,  but  expected 
daily.  In  this  daily  expectation  he  was 
kept  nearly  a  fortnight,  as  he  communi- 
cated  to  me  every  post,  until  the  disap- 
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pointment  and  suspense  almost  drove  me 
mad  with  vexation.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  seen  him  than  he  engaged  him, 
without  difficulty,  to  interfere  for  me; 
and,  as  Linden  afterwards  told  me,  he  was 
exceedingly  amused  at  my  disguise,  and  at 
my  being  shut  up  in  a  French  prison  on 
such  a  suspicion ;  and  he  laughed  heartily 
at  the  account  of  my  adventures,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  reading  of  Linden's  over- 
whelming letter  during  my  interrogation 
at  the  police-office. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  the  British 
Ambassador  to  make  a  representation  in 
the  proper  quarter  to  procure  my  im- 
mediate release,  the  tidings  of  which  were 
brought  by  Linden  himself,  who  said,  that 
he  thought  he  had  the  best  right  to  the 
pleasure  of  first  announcing  it. 

Having  completed  this  friendly  task,  he 
told  me  that  he  must  now  leave  me,  and 
return  to  England,  for  there  were  most 
urgent  matters  to  settle  relative  to  the 
estates  of  his  deceased  uncle,  which  he 
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would  not  mention  before,  but  wludi^ 
remptorily  reqiiired,  his  presence. 

But  we  would  not  separate  witia 
dining  together,  and  we  forthwith  orda 
the  best  dinner  which  the  principal  ht 
could  furnish ;  and  it  may  be  easily  s 
posed  that  on  such  an  occasion  it  wa 
mirtliful  one. 

Of  course  it  is  to  he  understood,  that 
longer  having  any  necessity  for  disga 
I  had  resumed  my  ordinary  costume  o 
plaiuly-dres^s^jd  gCDtletnaa.  I  was  oWi^ 
to  retain  my  assumed  French  niune 
"  Chateauville,"  however,  as  the  zeeiu 
tion  of  my  own  would  have  led  to  c 
fusion  in  respect  to  my  passport,  wluc 
purposed  to  rectify  through  the  lieJp 
our  Ambassador  when  I  arrived  at  Pa 
Linden,  seeing  I  had  not  recovered 
cheerfulness,  was  full  of  fun  and  fin 
with  the  good-natured  intention  to  n 
my  spirits ; 

"  What  have  you  got  there,"  said 
"  in  that  dish  ? — stewed  frogs?" 
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**  Nonsense ;  they  don't  really  eat  frogs 
in  France;  it's  one  of  the  stupid  preju- 
dices of  the  English.*' 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  they  do  eat  frogs,  and  very 
excellent  eating  they  are  too,  according  to 
our  French  cook's  account.  I  '11  tell  you 
how  they  dress  them.  First  they  purify 
them  somehow  in  large  cisterns,  in  which 
they  keep  them  for  some  time ;  then  they 
take  their  hind  legs — ^mind^  only  their 
hind  legs — ^and  fry  them  delicately,  and 
serve  up  hot;  and  he  says  they're  very 
prime.  I  say,  this  *  vol-au-vent '  is  not  so 
bad ;  will  you  try  it  ?" 

"  If  you  only  knew  what  they  are  made 
of—"  said  I. 

"Don't  II — ^Any  mortality  among  the 
pussy-cats  lately,  or  the  bow-wows  ?  But 
you  only  want  it  for  yourself,  and  that 
makes  you  try  to  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  it.  I  say,  old  fellow,  do  you  re- 
member how  we  served  out  Backrent  with 
the  sausages  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee  ?" 

"  I  forget." 

VOL.   III.  E 
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cs 


Wen,— TOQ  can't  CoKgefc  that  JL^A- 
rent  was  an  endmsiastic  lover  of  aaasages. 
Don't  Toa  remember  tliat  mngning  ^^eQ 
we  fareakfiuled  with  him,  and  a  plate  all 
hot  was  broa^t  in  with  the  beaoties  lying 
on  it '  so  giaoeliillj  eaded,'  as  Moon  ssjb, 
and  I  pretcndsd  that  they  had  a  bad 
smdl;  and  how  Back,  who  aflbcted  an 
extreme  sensitiTeiiess  in  that  particDJar, 
would  not  tondi  them ;  and  how  yoa  and 
I  eat  them  all  up  before  Bade  smelled  the 
trick.  By  George !  those  are  tilings  worth 
remembering !  Let  ns  drink  some  Cham- 
pagne/' 

We  pledged  each  other  aooordingly. 

''And  do  you  remember  the  fim  we 
had  when  he  was  stuck  £eist  in  those  two 
for-ever-after-to-be-remembered  hnes  of 
Virgil: 

"  Fit  ria  ri :  mmpimt  mfitas,  primotqiie  traeiduit 
ImmiMi  Danai,  et  laA  loca  milite  rwnpltnt " 

And  how  Drury  let  him  boggle  on 
making  the  most  melancholy  hayock  with 
all  the  words  of  the  sentence  till  he  came 
to  *  loca '  and  *  milite/  which  in  a  trans- 
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port  of  inspiration  he  translated  Hoca 
milite/ — *  with  the  local  militia  I ' 

^'  Let  us  drink  some  Champagne. 

**  And  do  you  remember  when  he  was 
bo^ed  at  'samm&  diligenti4*  on  the 
occasion  of  Caesar's  coming  from  or  going 
to  Gaul,  I  forget  which,  and  which  at  last, 
by  your  friendly  prompting,  he  rendered, 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  himself  and 
amasement  to  Keate, — '  summd.  diligenti&,* 
— *  on  the  top  of  the  diligence  I ' 

(**  Champagne  ?) 

"  Do  you  remember  letting  oS  the  spar* 
rows  in  school,  and  their  putting  all  the 
candles  out  ? 

"  Do  you  remember  Tonge's  face  when 
he  found  himself  in  a  pew  fiill  of  cock- 
chafers? 

"  Do  you  remember  the  powerful  effect 
of  a  long  horse-hair  passed  through  a 
piece  of  bladder  tied  tight  on  the  top  of 
the  neck  of  a  black  bottle  P  It  was  a 
carious  experiment  in  acoustics.  (Cham- 
pagne?) 

E  2 
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*'  And    in    the    theorr    of    vibrations. 
» Champasne  r) 

''  And  do  Tou  lemanber  the  srreat  book- 
shT  at  £L£ate,  when  first  he  was  head- 
master,  and  showed  a  disposition  towaids 
despotism? 

Interfering  with  the  ancient  privi^^es 
of  the  school ! 

"  Then  came  the  great  '  booing.'  Sim- 
derland  was  at  the  head  of  that.  (Cham- 
pagne?) .  .  . 

"  WTien  sixty  fellows  were  fledged  all 
the  same  day  in  one  prodigious  flagellation 
by  the  imconquerable  Keate  .... 

"  Illustrious  victims  of  the  inreat  *  boo- 
ing  I '     Let  us  drink  to  their  memory  I 

"  -cVnd  how  they  sat  on  the  long  wall 
opposite  Yonge's,  in  various  positions, 
more  or  less  uneasy,  according  to  their 
feelings  respectively, — and  wliat  a  shout 
of  defiance  they  raised  when  they  were  all 
assembled ! 

"  And  how  the  feat  was  recorded  in  that 
admirable  historical  essay  .... 
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"I  remember  the  very  words, — 'This, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  vigorous  authority  ever  perpe- 
trated at  that  renowned  seat  of  incipient 
learning,  struck  such  a  salutary  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  disaffected  as  broke 
the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  and  established 
the  head-master  for  a  long  time  in  a 
despotic  supremacy  over  that  juvenile  re- 
public* 

"  Capital  1  Keate  was  an  Ajax  that  day  ! 

"  We  will  drink  his  health ;  it  ought  to 
be  in  bishop ;— however,  Champagne  wiU 
do.  And,  I  say,  although  he  did  more 
than  once — ^but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there — I  say,  Grod  bless  his  red  face  !  He 
was  as  full  of  Greek  as  an  egg  fiill  of 
meat  I 

"  We  ought  to  drink  hife  neckcloth  ? 

"  One  more  glass  for  the  old  college ! 
and  now  I*m  off.  Deuced  sorry  my  classic 
epistle  got  you  into  such  a  mess ;  but  who 
could  inlagine  the  police  fools  could  turn 
it  against  you  that  way !  But — ^no  mat- 
ter now ;  you  are  out ;  and  upon  my  life 
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I  can't  help  thinking  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  fan  in  it  after  alll'' 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  say,  old  feUow,  how  did  you  like 
being  shut  up  in  quod  ?  Upon  my  life,— 
now,  don't  be  angry — ^I  should  have  liked 
to  see  your  face  when  you  first  showed  it 
behind  the  bars !  It  must  have  been  a 
psychological  study ! — ^Now  I'm  oflF;  but  I 
must  first  say  good-bye  to  my  old  friend 
the  coachman, — ^your  incomparable  '  fidus 
Achates,'  the  prince  of  philosophers, — ^yonr 
'  Mentor  and  your  guide,'  as  the  poet  says, 
and  who— and  who-^is  in  his  own  person 
a  com  —  ucopia  of  wisdom.  Upon  my 
life  not  so  bad,  that,  was  it? — ^Andnow 
I'm  off." 

And  so  for  the  present  we  parted;  he 
taking  the  readiest  conveyance  back  to 
Calais,  and  I  waiting  for  the  Diligence, 
which  would  pass  through  the  town  in  an 
hour,  and  which  I  judged  would  be  the 
readiest  and  quickest  mode  of  conveyanoe 
to  Paris. 

On  the  departure  of  my  old  school-fel- 
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low,  who  I  was  glad  to  see  was  as  light- 
hearted  as  ever,  I  took  advantage  of  the 
interval,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Diligence, 
to  read  some  letters  which  Linden  had 
brought  to  me,  and  which  he  had  found 
lying  at  the  "Poste  Restante"  (having 
made  inquiries  there  at  my  request)  at 
Paris.  Among  them  I  was  glad  to  find 
one  from  my  father  and  mother  respec- 
tivdy.    They  ran  thus : 

<<  Deab  Leandeb, 

"  We  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some 
time,  which  makes  your  mother  uneasy- 
Don't  fail  to  write,  therefore,  and  let  us 
know  how  you  like  Paris.  General  Eocket 
will  help  you  on ;  and  once  introduced  into 
the  right  set,  you  will  make  your  own 
way.  But  don't  fall  into  the  irregular 
dissipations  of  some  of  the  young  men 
whom  you  will  find  there,  and  which 
make  the  English  so  ridiculous,  and  so 
much  misunderstood  abroad.  And,  above 
aU,  avoid  the  gambling-tables;  not  that 
I  think  you  have    any  inclination  that 
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way ;  but  when  the  temptation  is  courted* 
the  wisest  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  some- 
times. Better  avoid  it,  therefore,  alto- 
gether. 

'^  I  must  give  you  a  caution,  too,  about 
the  rrench  women,  whom  yoa  will  find 
exceedingly  coquettish,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  any  English  gen- 
tleman whom  they  have  reason  to  suppose 
is  rich — and  liberal,  which  you  rather  are, 
and  too  much  so,  sometimes;  not  that 
I  wish  you  to  be  mean  and  stingy;  but 
there  is  a  medium.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  the 
seductions  of  the  French  women ;  for  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you  were  to  form  any 
improper  liaison  which  might  hamper  you 
in  aftcr-fife  in  all  sorts  of  ways  that  you 
may  not  think  of.  Take  care,  then;  for 
women  of  all  nations,  and  especially  the 
French — though  some  of  the  English  are 
dangerous  enough,  for  that  matter — are 
so  artful,  and  seducing,  and  winning  in 
their  ways — stealing  on  your  affections,  as 
it  were,  by  imperceptible  degrees — smiling^ 
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and  flattering  you,  and  all  that — ^that  they 
soon  put  you  in  such  a  state  that  you 
don't  know  whether  you  stand  on  your 
head  or  your  heels.  I  have  felt  so  myself. 
You  are  too  young  yet  to  be  on  your 
guard  against  all  their  arts  and  wiles ;  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  I  think  it  right 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

'^  But  this  is  not  what  I  sat  down  to 
write  to  you  about.  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  accepted  a  baronetcy.  It  has 
been  a  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  and  has  been  con- 
ferred on  me  as  my  due  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  land-owners  of  the  county; 
and  Lord  Honeymouth,  in  his  letter  an- 
nouncing it  to  me,  had  the  politeness  to 
compliment  me  in  a  very  handsome  way 
on  the  verj^  valuable  support  which  I  had 
aiSbrded  to  the  government  candidates  at 
the  last  election. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  though,  my  dear  boy, 
I  had  no  great  desire  for  this  sort  of  title ; 
but  your  mother  wished  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  coveted  a  title  which  conveys. 
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no  political  power  with  it.    Now  a  peerage 
gives  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and 


that  is  power.  To  be  sore,  it  may  be 
that  the  directiye  power  now  resides  really 
in  the  ''  Commons ;"  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  come  to  be  little  more  than  a 
house  of  registry  for  the  decrees  of  the 
other.  However  that  may  be,  the  title 
of  '^  Lord  "  has  a  great  influence  with  most 
people  in  England.  But,  as  we  are  not 
rich  enough  to  be  lords,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  baronets,  which  will  allow  you 
the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  yourself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  your  fancy 
lies  that  ^vay,  which  mine  never  did,  being 
fond  of  my  own  ease  and  a  country  life, 
and  not  choosing  to  be  put  down  in  arga- 
ment  by  some  vulgar  fellow,  who  smothers 
you  with  figures  and  statistics,  which  no 
gentleman,  who  has  been  bred  as  a  classical 
scholar,  can  bear  to  hear  of.  Your  Megid 
Linden  has  come  into  his  uncle's  title — 
Lord  Brocas, — (your  mother  does  not  like 
it, — ^but  she  was  always  particular  about 
names), — and  thirty  thousand  a  year.    I 
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always  thought  him  rather  a  wild,  harum- 
scanim  sort  of  a  boy,  but  with  a  good 
heart. 

"  Don't  fail  to  write ;  aud  don't  spend 
your  money  foolishly.  At  the  same  time, 
I  don't  wish  to  cramp  you;  and  I  know 
that  people  cannot  move  about  in  the 
world  without  a  certam  expenditure. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  French 
people. 

"  Always  your  affectionate  Father, 

"  J.  Castliiton." 

My  mother's  letter  was  .as  follows : 

"  My  deab  Leander, 

"  I  am  much  worried  not  to  hear  from 
you.  Really  you  ought  to  write;  and 
remember,  I  am  naturally  anxious  about 
all  your  doings;  do  write,  therefore,  di- 
rectly. Your  father  has  been  writing  a 
long  letter  to  you,  although  he  is  not  very 
well,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  He  has  caught 
cold  in  that  nasty  ten-acre  field  that  he 
has  been  so  busy  about  the  draining  of. 
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and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  nercr  will  be 
finished ;  for,  fast  as  the  tiles  are  laid 
down,  somehody  else  comes  and  advises 
a  different  plan,  and  so  they  liave  al'  to  he 
taken  up  a^in ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
your  poor  fatiier  has  caught  a  dreadful 
cold.  I  hope  you  iivill  take  particular 
carp,  my  dear  Leander,  not  to  catch  cold, 
which,  I  understand,  English  people  are 
apt  to  do  at  Paris,  owing  to  there  being 
no  pavements  in  the  streets,  so  that  people 
are  obliged  to  walk  in  the  gutters.  I  have 
never  been  to  Paris,  from  my  extreme 
dislike  to  crossing  the  sea.  I  shall  never 
forget  being  once  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  at 
Brighton ;  and  I  shudder  even  now,  whrai 
I  think  of  my  sensations  on  that  occasion. 
"When  I  was  lifted  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  I  am  sure  I  was  more  like  one 
dead  than  alive,  and  must  have  looked  a 
perfect  fright  in  such  a  condition. 

"  They  tell  me  that  some  of  the  French 
ladies  arc  very  pretty ;  but  I  have  no  fear 
of  your  falling  in  love  with  them  as  I 
know  the  state  of  your  heart — although  I 
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have  a  notion  you  are  very  susceptible. 
I  have  not  heard  anything  of  the  B.s 
since  they  left  their  place  for  Hastings. 
I  do  wish  Miss  B.  had  not  such  a  dreadful 
name;  not  that  it  is  for  me  to  despise 
others  on  account  of  their  names,  when  I 
reflect  on  what  I  have  gone  througli  for 
80  many  years  with  your  dear  fiather! 
But  what  is  there  that  a  wife  will  not 
bear?  But,  while  I  think  of  it,  dear 
Leander,  let  me  caution  you  not  to  write 
to  your  father  with  his  Christian  name  at 
full  length.  I  do  think  it  would  give  him 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  for  any  one,  and  particu- 
larly his  own  son,  to  address  him  as  *  Sir 
Jbnkin.'  So  just  put  *  Sir  J.  Castleton,' 
with  the  *  J.'  short.  I  tremble  at  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  him,  when  he  sees  liis 
unfortunate  Christian  name  made  public 
in  the  next  Gazette !  Indeed,  tliis  is  the 
real  secret  why  we  have  both  refused  the 
baronetcy  so  long ;  and  it  has  only  been 
for  your  sake  that  he  has  consented  to  it 
at  last. 

"I  shall  ever  bless  myself  for  having 
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had  the  fordtadc  of  mind  to  resist  the 
common  names  which  yonr  poor  father 
proposed  to  me  for  yon  when  you  were 
an  infant,  and  now  yon  see  the  henefit 
of  it;  'so  much,'  as  Mr.  Locke  says  in 
his  book  on  Edocationy  *  depends  npoa 
the  mother.' 

''If  you  should  see  any  French  laoe 
which  you  think  would  please  me,  as 
you  know  my  weakness  that  way,  buy 
it,  if  it  is  not  too  dear;  and  you  can 
contrive  to  bring  it  over  for  me  without 
its  being  known  to  the  Custom-house 
officers,  which  they  call  in  their  low 
language  'defirauding  the  revenue;'  so 
you  must  take  care,  for  those  people  are 
very  rude  sometimes  (they  stripped  poor 
old  Lady  Fitzsquashe  to  the  skin ;  it  was 
her  being  so  very  fett  that  made  tiiem 
suspect  her),  and  if  it  is  found  out  it 
then  becomes  a  very  improper  act,  but, 
as  I  am  told,  not  otherwise. 

**  Your  very  affectionate  Mother, 
'<  Latjba  Akabella  Castleton." 
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"  P.S.  Be  sure  you  put  the  *  J  *  short, 

for  your  dear  father's  name/  and  don't 

forget  the  laee. 

"  L.  A.  C." 

The  perusal  of  these  letters  employed 
^6  time  until  the  Diligence  arriyed, 
in  which  fortunately  th^re  was  room  for 
twa  Estahlishing  my  fEuthfdl  follower 
therefore  on  the  imperial,  and  taking 
the  yacant  inside  seat  for  myself,  I  had 
presently  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
at  last  I  was  travelling  the  same  road 
as  Lavinia  had  done  before  me,  making 
a  mental  vow  at  the  same  time  that  I 
would  neither  rest  nor  sleep  until  I  had 
reached  her  again. 

The  communication  of  the  baronetcy 
also  rather  pleased  me,  as  I  thought  it 
might  have  some  good  effect  on  the 
B.  family.  Altogether  I  was  in  exube- 
rant spirits,  and  not  the  least  so  to  find 
myself  at  liberty,  and  rolling  away  from 
the  confounded  spot  where  I  had  met 
with  so  much  mortification.  I  was  in 
good  humour  with  all  the  world;    and 
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although  I  was  usually  shy  in  the  company 
of  strangets,  on  this  occasion  I  was  in- 
clined to  talk  with  everybody  in  the 
Diligence. 

My  desire  for  conversation  was  quickly 
gratified.  A  grave-looking  person,  ui 
ecclesiastical  costume,  responded  to  my 
wish  with  a  serious  but  easy  politeness; 
and  the  following  dialogue  took  place  as 
we  journeyed  onwards  to  Paris, — and 
which  I  record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reflective. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  BEGAN  hj  some  general  complimentary 
expressions  towards  the  Erench  people, 
and  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  general 
flourishing  condition  of  France  imder  the 
present  government ;  but  my  observations 
did  not  seem  to  meet  with  the  concurrence 
which  I  expected.  The  French  gentleman 
who  sat  opposite,  however,  with  much 
politeness  seized  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment me  upon  my  facility  in  speaking 
French,  which  he  was  pleased  to  observe 
was  not  usual  with  Englishmen. 

Now  although  I  by  no  means  supposed 
that  I  spoke  French  like  a  native,  it  an- 
noyed me,  under  my  name  of  Chateauville, 
to  be  thus  instantaneously  recognised  as 
VOL.  ni.  p 
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an  Ehglishmaa ;  and  in  the  ill -humour 
which  it  engendered,  I  burst  out  into  an 
angry  complaint  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  Prance,  to  which 
I  was  prompted  perhaps  by  the  smart  of 
my  own  misadyenture.  I  declared  with 
much  vehemence^  that  the  French  were 
ignorant  of  the  real  natnxe  and  the  meaa- 
ing  of  personal  liberty,  as  the  constitution 
under  which  they  were  contented  to  tiye 
plainly  showed  t 

"  How  so  ?'^  said  the  Frenchman,  a  little 
roused. 

*'Why? — Do  not  your  police -- officers 
arrest  any  one  they  please  on  suspicion — 
and  without  the  least  eridence  against 
him;  and  then»  without  trying  to  prove 
him  guilty^  th^  leave  him  to  prare  his 
innocence: — is  that  justice  ?** 

"  What  would  you  do  ?" 

''What  should  we  do  in  England?  Why, 
we  never  interfere  with  a  man's  personal 
liberty  imtil  he  has  c(xnmitted  some  offianoe 
which  brings  him  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  laws.** 
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"You  would  wait,  then,  until  he  had 
first  committed  a  crime,  and  then  arrest 
him  for  it  ?" 

"  Certahdy,"  said  I. 

"  But,  don't  you  think  that  it  is  hetter 
to  arrest  the  man  who  meditates  the  crime 
before  he  commits  it  than  to  wait  till  the 
mischief  is  done  ?'' 

"But  in  political  offences,"  resumed 
I,  *'that  leaves  it  to  the  ruling  power 
to  shut  up  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
on  the  bare  suspicion  of  his  meditating 
some  aggression  on  the  government,  of 
which  the  government  assumes  to  be  the 
tole  judge  I  What  a  frightftd  source  of 
tyranny!* 

"  It  is  a  necessity.'* 

"  Not  at  all ;  that  was  the  excuse  in 
England  in  former  times  for  the  assump- 
tion of  such  arbitrary  power ;  but  that 
abuse  ceased  on  the  institution  of  our 
'Habeas  Corpus:"* 

"  'Habeas  Corpus?*  what  is  that  ?  I 
understand  the  Latin,  although  you  pro- 
nounce   it    according    to    the    erroneous 

p  2 
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English  custom ;  but  what  does  it  mean 
in  your  application  of  it  to  the  present 
subject?" 

"  There !  "  said  I ;  '*  this  proves  just 
what  I  say ;  in  France  you  do  not  under- 
stand even  the  meaning  of  our  'Habeas 
Corpus/  although  you  pretend  to  study  our 
system  of  constitutional  freedom ;  and  you 
really  know  nothing  about  the  greatest 
safeguard,  in  a  free  state,  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  explain  it?" 

*^  It  means  this  : — ^that  any  person  ar- 
rested by  any  process  has  the  right  to  be 
brought  before  a  judge  immediately,  where 
he  can  claim  to  be  confronted  with  his 
accuser,  to  have  his  case  inquired  into,  and 
to  be  immediately  dischai^ed  from  cus- 
tody in  the  absence  of  evidence  against 
him.  Now  the  subject  has  no  such  right 
in  France,  nor  in  any  country  that  I  am 
aware  of  except  England.  So  that  in 
France  it  is  never  the  law  which  stands 
supreme ;  but  it  is  this  or  that  party  which 
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happens  to  get  the  upper  hand ;  and  then 
the  only  idea  of  liberty  which  the  prevail- 
ing powers  have,  is  the  liberty  of  shutting 
up  in  prison  all  who  are  against  them,  and 
of  keeping  them  there  as  long  as  they 
please  without  trial — on  suspicion! — ^the 
gist  of  the  suspicion  bemg  that  they  sus- 
pect  them  to  be  meditating  to  get  into 
their  places ! '' 

''  I  confess  there  is  much  reason  in  what 
you  say,*'  replied  the  Frenchman. 

"  And  it  is  in  this,'*  said  I — ^losing  sight 
of  my  politeness  at  the  moment  in  my 
enthusiasm  —  **  that  consists  mainly  the 
superiority  of  the  English  over  the  French 
people." 

''  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Frenchman ; 
^*  I  am  p^ectly  willing  to  admit  the  high 
position  of  the  English  nation,  but  not 
their  superiority." 

"  You  must  admit,"  said  I,  "  that  the 
English  nation  is  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  It  proved  its  superiority  in  the  late 
European  struggle,"  replied  the  French- 
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man,  ^*  but  there  are  some  who  doubt  that 
it  will  remain  ao." 

''  No  fear  of  that/*  said  I ;  '^  our  system 
is  so  nicely  adjusted,  politicalljr  and  so- 
cially, that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  getting 
out  of  order.** 

^'  Is  there  not  danger,'*  said  the  Frendip 
man,  *Hhat,  the  enormous  diffflnsnoe  of 
property,  and  the  invidious  distincticmfl 
of  rank  in  your  social  system,  may  stir  up 
the  commons  i^ainst  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  indigence  of  the  very  poor 
against  the  wealth  of  the  very  rich  ?** 

*^  As  to  our  distinctions  of  social  rank," 
observed  I,  ^'  it  has  become  a  recognised 
principle  with  the  English  people,  and  the 
deference  paid  to  it  is  a  habit  of  the 
mind.** 

*'  I  confess,**  said  the  Frenchman,  <^tliat 
nothing  astonishes  me  more  than  that 
blind  subservience  to  rank  and  title  which 
prevails,  as  you  say,  among  the  "Rriglifth 
people.  Now,  with  us  in  Eranoe  we  repu- 
diate and  abhor  such  social  distinctions; 
we  have  indeed  our  recognised  distinctions 


of  rank  in  our  pcditical,  but  none  m  our 
social  system.  In  society  n'e  are  all  on 
a  level ;  and  any  assumption  ef  superiority 
on  the  score  of  heieditaiy  rank  and  title 
irould  be  treated  by  us  with  worse  than 
scorn — ^with  ridicule.^' 

<«  I  am  aware,"  said  I,  <^  that  it  has  been 
observed,  that)  in  France,  you  do  not  pos- 
sess political  liberty,  but  that  you  do  enjoy 
social  equality ;  and  that,  in  England,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  political  liberty  with 
social  inequality." 

"In  truth,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "it 
may  be  that  our  system  is  the  best,  after 
all;  for  what  is  the  object  of  poUtical 
liberty  but  social  equality.  Now  we  have 
already  arrived  at  that  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "that  in 
France  you  are  inclined  to  cawy  your  love 
of  social  equality  too  far." 

"  I  fear  you  are  right,"  lie  replied ; 
^'and  already  there  are  symptoms  which 
betoken  that  the  next  strug^  in  France 
will  be  not  so  much  for  political  institu* 
tions,  which  the  French  people  understand 
imperfectly,  and  comparatively  disregard,  as 
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for  that  further  social  equality  which  all 
insist  on,  and  which  some  enthosiasU 
are  inclined  to  cany  to  the  extreme ;  and 
that  the  next  straggle  will  be  for  an 
equality  of  property ;  in  shorty  a  war  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich/' 

*^  We  are  safe  firom  that  in  England.^' 

^^  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  How  are 
you  to  get  on  under  the  burthen  of  your 
National  Debt  ?" 

*'OhI''  said  I,  lai^hin^y;  *<we  are 
used  to  that ;  in  England  it  is  all  a  system 
of  *  Tick  *  from  the  top  to  the  bottom/' 

"Tick!  what  is  that?" 

"Oh,  it  is  a  word  with  us  to  signify 
living  on  oredit.  The  State  lives  on 
credit ;  the  whole  country  is  supported  by 
credit ;  every  (me  lives  on  credit ;  it  is  one 
vast  system  of  universal  *  tick.'  " 

"Ah!  I  understand;  but  is  not  that 
custom  very  pernicious  to  the  nation  gene- 
rally, and  detrimental  to  individuals  ?" 

I  felt  a  little  sore  at  this  observation, 
which  touched  me  personally,  and  I  re- 
plied, a  little  pettishly  perhaps,  "  Oh,  we 
are  so  rich,  that  it  don't  matter  with  us/* 
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"You  are  always  saying  that  you 
English  people  are  so  rich ;  but  I  want  to 
know  if  you  are  a  happier  people  than  we 
are;  that  is  the  question.  What  is  the 
use  of  yoxur  national  wealthy  if  it  does  not 
promote  individual  happiness  ?" 

'*We  should  all  be  happy  enough,  I 
beliere/'  said  I,  laughing  again,  **if  we 
were  not  always  in  debt." 

"  Ah  I  there  is  your  vice ;  excuse  me, 
but  there,  I  say,  is  the  great  vice  of  the 
English  nation;  nationally  and  individu- 
ally, they  are  a  spendthrift  nation.  Tills 
practice  is  pernicious  enough  when  it  is 
practised  by  a  nation  as  a  whole  in  its 
governmental  capacity;  but  it  is  worse 
when  it  spreads  to  the  individuals  of  a 
nation  in  their  social  habits ;  and,  to  my 
mind,"  he  added,  '^  this  is  a  principal 
reason  why  the  French  people  are  a 
happier  people  than  the  English ;  more 
light-hearted,  and  more  capable  of  social 
enjoyment." 

"You  seem  to  have  formed  strong 
opinions  on  this  subject  ?" 
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^^  I  have,  because  I  have  reflected  much 
on  the  subject,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  countries  on  this  point  leads  to 
some  curious  results  in  the  national  cha- 
racter of  each." 

'^  I  should  much  like  to  hear  the  result 
you  have  arrived  at/'  said  I. 

*^  It  may  not  be  amiss,  as  we  have  began 
the  discussion,"  said  the  Premdiman,  ^*to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  custom  in  France 
in  respect  to  the  ^  credit  system,'  as  the 
contrast  which  it  presents  to  that  whidi 
you  pursue  in  England  is  favourable  to 
my  o^vn  country,  and  may  possibly  afford 
to  an  English  gentleman  matter  for  profit- 
able  contemplation." 

I  was  rather  taken  with  this  exordium, 
and  listened  with  much  interest. 

"  In  this  country,"  continued  the 
Frenchman,  "  that  universal  state  of  debt 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  curse  of  the 
English  people,  does  not  exist." 

"Are  not  all  your  cultivators  of  the 
soil,"  said  I  —  "I  mean  your  immense 
number  of  small  farmers,  who  are  small 
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landed  proprietors — in  a  constant  state  of 
debt  to  those  who  are  under  advances  to 
them  for  the  carrjing  on  of  their  opera* 
tions?" 

<<  It  is  not  the  same  sort  of  debt^  and  we 
may  dismiss  it  from  our  present  considera- 
tion. In  Erance,  I  repeat,  the  role  with 
us  is  ready-money ;  credit  is  the  exception : 
hut  with  you,  in  England,  credit  is  the 
rulcj  and  ready-money  the  exception-" 

**  That  is  true  enough,"  said  L 

^*In  such  a  state  of  things,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  it  may  readily  be  understood,  a 
different  state  of  society  exists  in  France 
in  respect  to  family  and  personal  expendi- 
ture. There  being  less  credit,  there  is  less 
eq^^iditure,  and  a  more  thrifty  habit  pre- 
vails than  with  your  people." 

''But  then  there  is  less  facility  for 
q)eculation." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  we  are  the  worse  for 
that,  so  far  as  our  individual  happiness  is 
concerned.  Por,  observe,  that  in  com- 
pensation of  tl^t  facility  of  speculation 
which  you  srjm  to  prize,  we  have  less  of 
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nk  last  ufaeaiatkn  hH  me  rather  hard, 
and  I  vinced  as  I  tboogfat  of  my  marble 
Bolcs  in  mj  bqridi  dai^  and  of  my  con- 
Jbonded  MSI,  which  bad  been  the  cause  of 
■>  mndi  suBasBg  on  my  pait,  and  bad 
ended  in  so  mndi  disaster. 

Hie  FrcDdunan  went  on :  **  Periu^ 
this  is  a  main  reason  whj  the  "WngH** 
enjoy  life  less  than  the  French.  The 
Frendi  are  happy  to-day  and  every  day; 
the  English  people  are  never  hapj^  to- 
day ;  they  intend  to  be  happy  t»-morroT, 
when  they  shall  hare  paid  their  debts,  and 
shall  be  free  firom  that  anxiety ;  but  thea 
'  to-morrow '  never  comes ;  and  they  live 
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sadly,  aad  work  on,  and  get  into  more  debt, 
and  work  hard  again  to  get  out  of  debt, 
and  are  obliged  to  get  into  new  debt  to  get 
out  of  the  old  one  in  an  everlasting  round 
of  toil  and  trouble ;  ever  resolving  to  enjoy 
life,  and  never  having  the  opportunity; 
always  in  debt,  and  always  at  work  to  get 
out  of  it;  till  at  last  they  sink  into  the 
grave,  glad  to  get  rid  of  life  and  of  all 
their  debts  at  once  by  paying  nature's  last 
one,  and  so  to  escape  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  living." 

"  What  you  say  I  fear  is  too  true,"  said 
I;  "tick  is  the  devil!" 

"  But  the  French  do  not  act  thus ;  they 
better  understand  the  art  of  living ;  they 
do  not  create  for  themselves  the  troubles 
and  the  difficulties  which,  in  this  respect, 
the  English  do.  And  in  this  it  seems  to 
me  you  might  take  a  lesson  from  us.  The 
English  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  more 
wealthy  and  a  more  powerful  nation  than 
the  French;  but  I  repeat,  are  they  a 
happier  nation  ?  I  think  not.  But  that 
is  the  real  question  to  be  resolved  under 
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all  social  STstems ;  and  it  is  one  ^ninch  I 
think  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
two  conntries  can  fail  to  answer  in  our 
favour." 

"I  must  own,"  I  said,  "that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  myself  that  the  [French 
are  the  happier  people  of  the  two;  at 
least,  they  seem  so. 

"BeKere  me,  they  not  only  seem  so, 
but  are.  They  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  life 
more  than  the  English  people.  They  are 
more  cheerful,  more  gay,  more  social, 
more  accessible  and  communicative,  thaa 
the  EngKsh.  .  And  why  are  they  so  ?  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  one 
very  powerful  reason  is  their  natural  habit 
of  paying  ready  money  instead  of  running 
into  debt.  This  preserves  them  from  some 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  those  cares 
and  anxieties  which  infest  all  classes  of 
the  English." 

•*It  is  the  best  practice  of  the  two, 
assuredly,"  said  I,  "  when  it  can  be 
done." 
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'^  Th«re  is  one  good  practice  in  use 
among  ns,*'  said  the  Frenchman,  ^  which, 
it  is  right  to  obsw^e,  greatly  facilitates 
our  habit  of  paying  ready  money  for  our 
usual  commodities.  It  is  the  custom  with 
US  either  to  prepay  salaries,  or  at  least  to 
pay  them  at  short  intervals.  Thius  people, 
for  the  most  part,  have  the  means  in  their 
hands  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  which 
th^  require.  Omr  general  practice,  also, 
of  buying  at  mari^ets  instead  of  retail- 
shops,  adds  great  facility  to  the  doing 
of  it.  Indeed,  our  custom  of  buying  at 
open  markets  in  a  manner  necessitates  the 
rea^-mofoey  system,  and  the  two  i^stems 
ve-act  on  each  other.'' 

^  In  England,"  said  I,  *^  we  eamnot  do 
this ;  we  seldom  buy  at  markets^  because 
those  who,  perhaps^  would  buy  there, 
sddom  haTe  the  ready  money  wherewith 
to  pay.  Thus  we  have  few  markets  in 
our  country;  and  this,  by -the -by,  en- 
faaoces  the  price  of  prorisions  and  of 
necessaries  generally;  for  in  buying  at 
tiie  shopkeqper^s  we  have  to  pay  not  only 
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for  the  cost  of  growing  them,  but  also 
the  superadded  price  of  fhe  shopkeeper's 
expenses  and  profits ;  to  which  is  to  be 
added  besides,  the  increased  price  which 
is  obliged  to  be  paid  in  order  to  cover  the 
shopkeeper's  bad  debts/' 

''  Observe  the  effect  of  it,"  said  the 
Frenchman;  ''what  a  Erench  fismodly  has 
is  its  own ;  its  house,  its  furniture,-  its 
l^oods  and  estate;  what  the  members  of 
an  English  fGunily  are  nominally  in  pos- 
session of,  is,  in  most  cases,  not  its 
own;  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their 
carriages,  their  horses,  and  their  estates, 
are,  in  too  many  cases,  the  property  of 
their  creditors.  Let  us  follow  out  the 
consequences  of  this  English  system  into 
some  particulars  relative  to  the  children 
of  parents  in  such  fallacious  circumstances. 
You  may  be  ashamed  to  find  yourselves 
inferior  to  the  French  people  on  any 
l)oint;  but  if  firom  accident  or  better 
judgment  they  have  established  some 
social  usages  superior  to  your  own,  it 
may  be  well  for  our  neighbours  to  note 
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them,  in    otda   that    they   may  profit 
by  the  knowledge  of  it" 

<<  The  English  are  always  ready  to 
profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others,"  said  I. 

**  Excuse  me, — ^not  always ;  it  would  foe 
better  for  them  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
if  they  were.  But  mark  the  consequence 
of  the  Ei^dsh  national  vice  in  another 
way.  A  farther  evil  of  the  habit  of 
living  on  credit,  instead  of  paying  ready 
money,  is  the  temptation  which  it  affords 
to  people  to  exceed  their  income;  for 
credit  being  a  purse  of  unknown  depth, 
those  who  have  recourse  to  it  are  apt  to 
think  that  it  has  no  bottom ;  so  that  they 
are  prone  to  act  as  if  they  never  knew 
what  their  income  really  is/' 

"  I  have  known  that,"  said  I,  **  in 
many  cases." 

''Just  so;  and  thus,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, the  English  people,  as  a  rule, 
always  live  above  their  income;  whereas 
the  French,  as  a  rule,  always  live  below  it. 
Among  the  different  consequences  of  these 
different  systems  is  this  most  important 
VOL.  in.  G 
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one; — that  the  English,  firom  always  Kying 
abore,  or  at  least  np  to  their  income,  are 
generallr  embairassed  to  provide  suitably 
for  their  children;  they  are,  generally, 
onable  to  contriye  s<mie  suitable  profesfflon 
or  calling  for  their  sons,  and  some  fitting 
dowry  for  the  daughters;  indeed,  I  may 
say,  th^  are  for  the  most  part  culpably 
regardless  of  this  duty;  such  is  the  de- 
moraUsing  effect  of  the  credit  system,  firom 
the  unreflecting  expenditure  which  it  en- 
courages. The  French  people,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  depart  firom  their  inviolable 
rule — I  speak  emphatically  of  French 
parents — of  spending  less  than  their  in- 
come, in  order  that  they  may  treasure  up 
sufficient  means  for  the  sacred  object  of 
providing  an  Hat  for  the  son,  and  an 
equitable  dot  for  the  daughter." 

"I  approve  and  admire  the  system," 
said  I,  "  most  heartily." 

^  From  this  admirable  rule  alone  in 
their  social  system,"  he  continued,  "the 
French  people  are  relieved  firom  that  most 
painful  and  almost  intolerable  load  of  care 
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and  anxiety  which  weighs  down  the  spirits 
of  the  English  parent ;  and  the  French,  in 
consequence,  are  more  light-hearted, —  the 
parents  from  the  satisfaction  that  they 
shall  not  leave  their  children  to  struggle 
in  penury  after  them,  and  the  children 
from  the  consciousness  that  their  parents 
are  not  neglectful  of  the  claims  of  those 
who  are  dependent  on  their  thrift;  and 
here  is  one  explanation  of  the  superior 
state  of  social  ease  and  happiness  which 
exists  in  France,  compared  with  England ; 
and  the  root  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
lies  in  the  absence  of  the  general  abuse 
of  the  credit  system,  the  existence  of  which 
is  the  great  social  evil  in  your  country. 
.Well,  what  do  you  say?  Do  you  agree 
with  me?" 

«  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  thank  you  for  the 
favour  of  your  interesting  conversation, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  profit  by  it." 

"  You  are  too  young,"  said  he,  **  to 
have  had  any  personal  experience  of 
getting  into  debt  (Himiph !  thought  I) ; 
but  excuse  the   liberty  of  a  man  much 
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never  to  do  it." 

''Sir/'  said  I,  a  Uttile  oonfiised,  ''I 
thank  you  for  your  adyice." 

"  For  my  part,"  he  added,  "  so  great 
is  my  aversion  to  borrowing,  that  I  iroiild 
not  even  wear  borrowed  dothea." 

<'  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said  I, 
(and  indeed  I  did). 

''  I  would  not  even  assume  a  name  that 
was  not  my  own,  for  that  I  look  on  as 
borrowing." 

"  I  can  easily  imagine,"  said  I,  "that 
it  might  lead  to  inconveniences." 

"  Depend  upon  it  it  always  does,  espe- 
cially in  France." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  never  experi^ioe  them," 
said  I,  a  little  abashed. 

Here  the  Diligence,  to  my  great  relief, 
stopped. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  to  leave  so  interesting  a  companion." 

"  The  loss  is  on  my  side,"  said  I,  with 
equal  politeness. 

"  By-the-by,  what  is    that  word  you 
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made  vae  of,  to  express  the  Englisli  cus- 
tom of  getting  into  debt  ?'' 

"Tick.'' 

"  Ah !  teek ;  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

''  Nor  shall  I"  (thought  I  to  myself). 

In  a  short  time  aftearwards  we  arrired 
at  Paris,  and  I  immediately  took  steps 
to  gain  intelligence  of  Larinia,  and  of  the 
party  with  whom  she  travdled.  But 
first  I  wrote  some  letters  home,  acquaint- 
ing my  fiftther  and  mother  of  my  intention 
to  extend  my  journey  to  the  south  of 
^Vance,  and  requesting  them  to  forward 
their  letters  f(»r  me  at  the  ^^  poste  restante" 
as  before. 

I  took  care  also  to  call  on  General 
Socket,  whose  appearance  struck  me  as 
remarkable,  for  he  had  lost  an  eye,  an 
arm,  and  a  leg  all  on  the  same  side,  so 
that  looking  at "  him  on  the  right-hand 
side  he  was  a  fine  handsome  man,  without 
personal  deficiency  or  blemish  of  any 
sort,  except  that  his  hair  was  rather 
gray ;  but  viewed  at  the  left  side  he  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  mutilation. 
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Haying  performed  these  duties  I  re- 
sumed my  search  after  Layinia,  in  order 
that  I  might  follow  on  her  track  without 
delay. 

This  I  was  enabled  to  do  without  much 
difficulty;  and  now, •like  the  huntsman 
who  has  recovered  the  scent,  I  went  on 
my  way  at  full  speed  and  joyously;  but 
in  like  manner,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  that  dangerous  pastime,  it  was  des- 
tined that  in  my  present  pursuit  I  was 
not  to  be  easily  quit  from  some  hard 
knocks  and  narrow  escapes  to  which  I 
was  exposed  in  my  adventures  on  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"May  I  be  so  bold,  Master  Leander," 
said  the  coachman,  riding  up  to  me,  "  as 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  town  we  are 
coming  down  on ?" 

"  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
the  end  of  the  French  territory  on  the 
Spanish  side/' 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  am  glad  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  something;  for  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  Master  Leander — ^you 
see  I  am  somewhat  lusty, — ^that  is,  was, — 
and  the  riding  these  French  horses  on 
the  things  they  call  saddles  don't  suit  me 
so  well  as  sitting  on  the  box;  in  short. 
Master  Leander,  the  fact  is,  I  have  lost 
leather." 
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^^  We  shall  have  a  rest  here,  and  then 
you  will  he  all  right." 

''  It's  tune ;  for,  a  long  while  it's  heen 
all  wrong ;  and  I  hope.  Master  Leaader, 
you  will  stop  for  good,  and  go  no  £arther; 
this  chase  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time." 

'^  Not  till  I  come  up  with  them,"  said 
I,  "  if  it  were  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

'^The  end  of  the  world !  that's  a  pretty 
goodishstep.  Bat  there's  osie  thing.  Master 
Leander,  I  can't  make  out,  and  that  is,  I 
have  heerd  say  the  worid  is  round ;  now 
wherever  I  have  heen,  at  home  and  ever 
so  far  over  here,  it  is  all  flat, — that  is, 
barring  some  of  those  dreadful  hiUa  we 
have  come  over,  which  are  murder  to 
Christian  cattle ;  and  this  puxzles  me." 

I  was  spared  the  necessity  of  a  reply  to 
this  geographical  inquiry  by  our  arrival 
at  the  gates  of  the  town*  Leaving  my 
passport  for  the  inspection  of  the  official, 
I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  inn  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  leave 
our  horses;  and  this  being  done,   I  set 
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about  tracing  the  partj  of  whom  I  was 
in  pursuit, 

This  was  easy;  and  I  soon  aseertained 
that  their  passport  had  been  vised  for 
the  route  to  Madrid.  Some  talk  which 
I  heard  of  the  danger  of  passing  the 
Pyrenees,  owing  to  an  unusual  fall  of 
OEiow  (m  the  mountains,  caused  me  to 
ledoaible  mj  efforts  to  quit  the  town 
without  delay. 

It  was  not  without  much  difiScnlty  that 
I  was  able  to  have  my  passport  put  in 
order  in  time;  but  by  the  aid  of  urgent 
iqfnresentations  of  the  importance  of  my 
bosinesS)  and  by  the  judicious  distribution 
of  liberal  gratuities,  I  succeeded  in  expe- 
diting the  process  in  an  ahnost  unprece- 
dented ^ort  space  of  time. 

I  regretted  not  being  able  to  take  a 
more  particular  Tiew  of  the  picturesque 
town  of  Bayonne;  and  my  firiend  the 
coachman  did  his  best  to  induce  me  to 
curb  my  impetuous  style  oi  trarv^lling. 
But  I  was  too  anxious  to  aOow  myself 
to  be  detained  for  a  moment  bejrond  the 
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time  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  my 
passport. 

We  left  the  place,  therefore,  mudi  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whijqpy, 
almost  as  soon  as  we  entered ;  and  bend- 
ing our  course  southward,  I  did  not  relax 
my  pace  until  we  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa, 
and  entered  the  Spanish  frontier.  This 
1)eing  effected,  and  the  arrangements  re- 
lative to  my  passport  bdng  completed,  I 
proceeded  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  and  quickest  mode  of  passing  the 
Pyrenees. 

I  found  that  the  passage  at  that  season 
was  considered  as  one  not  unaccompanied 
with  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  as  the 
wolves  had  appeared  in  the  mountains  in 
imusual  numbers.  But  I  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  such  considerations;  and  I 
repaired,  therefore,  to  the  residence  of  a 
person  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  passes,  and  who 
had  recently  returned  from  a  journey  to 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  mountains. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  I  discovered 
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that  the  son  of  this  man  had  been  en- 
gaged, in  the  absence  of  his  father^  to 
convey  a  "Monsieur  Bunk"  over  the 
Pyrenees,  into  Spain.  The  son  had  not 
returned;  but  there  could  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  name,  as  a  memorandum  had 
been  made  of  it  before  his  departure.  It 
was  noted,  also,  that  the  English  mon- 
sieur was  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
"dame,"  a  young  lady,  and  a  naval 
oflBcer, — ^mentioning  their  names  respec- 
tively. 

These  professional  guides  over  the 
Pyrenees,  it  appeared,  were  thus  parti- 
cular on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the 
passage,  and  because  they  were  personally 
accountable  to  the  authorities  for  the 
safety  of  the  travellers  who  entrusted 
themselves  to  their  care. 

The  circumstance  of  the  son  not  having 
returned  gave  me  much  alarm;  and  the 
fear  of  harm  having  happened  to  Lavinia 
in  the  passage  of  the  party  over  the  moun- 
tains, excited  in  me  a  vehement  desire  to 
follow  by  the  same  passage.    Without  a 
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moment's  delay,  therefore^  I  engaged  the 
guide,  and  by  a  liberal  addition  to  his 
guerdon,  in  aeknowledgment  of  his 
promptitode,  I  prefailed  on  bim  to  set 
out  immediately* 

His  preparations  were  soon  mado;  and 
having  left  directions  at  bis  bonae  for  my 
ba^age  to  be  forwarded  tbe  first  oppor- 
tunity, we  set  off  towards  the  dbae  of  the 
evening,  mounted  on  strong  mnles,  and 
well  armed ;  I  carrying  tbe  pistcds  wbidi 
had  produced  so  great  a  sensation  at  Abbe- 
ville, and  the  guide  and  eoachman  bearing 
a  musket  each. 

Had  not  my  mind  been  preoccupied 
with  fears  for  the  safety  of  Lavinia,  I 
should  have*  smiled  at  the  foce  of  mj 
excellent  fiiend  and  comrade,  ^'  Tom,"  as 
he  rose  and  fell  in  his  seat  with  infinite 
precaution,  having  shortened  tbe  stirrup- 
leathers  for  his  better  alleviation,  and 
looking  out  on  all  sides  for  tbe  wolves, 
of  which  he  had  conceived  a  lively  torror ; 
the  musket,  also,  which  he  bore,  being  a 
continual  memento  of  the  use  which  he 
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would  probably  have  to  make  of  it,  in  the 
case  of  thdr  insistiTig  on  being  introduced 
to  US.  As  to  robbers  and  all  ordinary 
dangers,  he  cared  little  for  them,  his 
English  pluck  being  sufficient  to  brace 
him  against  such  contingencies;  but  the 
wolves  were  a  different  affEur,  as  being 
enemies  which  he  was  unused  to  contem- 
plate, and  the  sharpness  of  whose  teeth 
and  strength  of  whose  jaws  he  contem- 
plated with  undisguised  dismay.  However, 
his  afCection  for  ^^  Master  Leander  "  would 
not  allow  him  to  show  any  signs  of  flinch- 
ing, although  the  appearance  of  a  stray 
dog  now  and  then  in  the  distance  caused 
him  to  keep  his  musket  in  constant  readi- 
ness. > 

We  proceeded,  howevar,  without  acci- 
dent till  the  darkness  (^  the  night  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  seek  a  place  of  shelter ; 
for  we  had  neglected  the  refuge  of  the  last 
hostel,  in  order  to  push  on  to  a  place 
where  our  guide  thought  we  could  procure 
better  accommodation,  so  that  we  were 
jGain  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  cover  we 
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could  find.  This  proved  to  be  the  pLaee  of 
residence  of  a  shepherd  by  profession,  but 
'^  contrebandier"  bv  practice,  and  iras 
situated,  as  well  as  I  could  observe  in  the 
obscuritv,  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  at 
which  a  traveller  would  not  for  light  rea- 
sons be  led  to  stop. 

Our  guide  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
after  a  short  parley  was  opened,  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  seated  in  this  cottage, 
or  rather  hovel,  into  which  the  onner 
had  very  readily  mvited  us  as  soon  as 
he  was  informed  that  his  hospitality  was 
claimed  by  an  Englishman  travelling  vnth 
his  domestic  to  Madrid. 

The  idea  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
English  is  very  prevalent  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  everybody  knows;  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  the  gold,  which  it 
is  their  usual  practice  to  dispense  very 
liberally  in  their  travels,  seldom  fails  to 
procure  them  the  ready  reception  and 
subservient  attention  which  money  almost 
always  commands. 
The  occupant  of  the  hut  threw  some 
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firesh  wood  on  the  fire,  for  the  night  was 
very  cold,  and  the  blaze  which  ensued 
enabled  me  to  take  a  survey  of  the  apart- 
ment as  well  as  of  our  host's  features. 
They  were  by  no  means  prepossessing.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  sun- 
burnt, with  the  hard  and  tanned  skin 
which  betokens  constant  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  with  an  inflexible  cast  of 
countenance  as  of  one  used  to  confront 
danger  and  to  despise  it.  Luxuriant 
whiskers,  black  as  jet,  reaching  round  and 
covering  a  large  portion  of  his  chin,  and 
which  presented  a  matted  and  frizzly 
appearance,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  a  face 
which,  under  any  advantages,  could  not 
havte  been  an  agreeable  one  to  look  on. 
The  circumstance  also  of  his  having  gray 
eyes,  small,  but  intensely  keen,  and 
striking  the  beholder  as  an  incongruous 
accompaniment  to  his  southern  and 
swarthy  features,  increased  the  peculiar 
air  of  wild  and  savage  fierceness  which  his 
whole  mien  exhibited. 
My  guide,   it  presently  appeared,  was 
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but  I  was  very  hungry,  and  I  set  to  with- 
out further  ceremony,  bidding  my  attend- 
ant to  sit  beside  me,  the  guide  occupying 
a  stool  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The 
onions  were,  I  dare  say,  very  good,  for 
the  coachman  devoured  one  with  evident 
relish ;  but  the  black  bread  required  some 
little  courage  on  my  part  to  pass  down. 
As  Tom,  however,  munched  it  philoso- 
phically, without  complaining,  I  was 
ashamed  to  appear  fastidious.  As  to  the 
cheese,  I  made  an  attack  on  it;  but  I 
found  it  beyond  the  capacity  of  my 
grinders,  and  the  coachman  was  obliged 
to  lay  it  down  in  despair. 

A  pause  in  our  repast,  which  in  truth 
was  a  very  dry  one,  was  a  hint,  to  our  host 
that  we  wanted  liquid  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
cess. Taking  up  a  strong  earthem  pitcher, 
he  went  out,  and  from  an  energetic 
thumping  on  some  hard  substance,  we 
concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  break 
the  ice  of  some  neighbouring  pond  or 
stream  in  order  to  procure  it. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  he  in- 
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formed  us  on  his  re-entrance;  but  he 
boasted  as  he  set  down  the  pitcher,  that  it 
was  the  finest  water  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Tliis  assertion  might  possibly  have  been 
very  correct ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  do  justice  to  it,,  for  being  only  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing  pomt,  nothing  but 
a  thermometer  could  have  borne  more 
than  temporary  contact  with  such  a  cool- 
ing draught.  I  handed  it  to  my  comrade ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  taken  a  sip  than  his 
teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  he  complained 
that  it  gave  him  an  instantaneous  feeling 
of  being  "  fruz  up/' 

Our  guide,  seeing  our  disappointment, 
and  doubtless  having  his  o^m  predilec- 
tions for  a  potation  of  a  more  comforting 
character,  turned  to  om*  host : 

"  Camicero,  my  friend,  shall  it  be  said 
that  the  Basques  can  oflfer  to  their  guests 
nothing  better  than  cold  water  on  a  win- 
ter's night  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  lack  of  aguardiente  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains," 
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"  Bad  times,'*  answered  our  host, 
"make  bad  fare.  Trade  on  the  moim- 
tams — ^that  is  our  sheep — ^has  been  in  bad 
case  this  some  time  past;  and  brandy 
costs  money." 

"  If  that  is  all  that  is  wanted,"  said  I, 
briskly,  "brandy  shaU  not  be  scarce  to- 
night for  the  lack  of  that."  I  said  tliis 
the  more  readily  as  I  thought  that  our 
guide  showed  an  inclination  for  it,  and  as 
I  deemed  it  might  be  the  means  of  soften- 
ing the  moroseness  of  our  host ;  besides,  I 
had-  no  objection  to  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  myself,  and  I  judged  that  my  friend 
Tom  required  that  succedaneum  medi- 
cinally as  weU  as  gastronomically ;  for 
notwithstanding  there  was  a  good  fire,  he 
was  looking  veiy  blue,  and  rather  lax 
about  the  gills ;  the  loneliness  of  the  place 
and  the  meagreness  of  om*  fare  ha\ang 
rather  damped  his  spirits.  And,  more- 
over, he  was  not  supported  as  I  was  by 
the  ardent  love-thoughts  which  burned 
within  me. 

H  2 
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"  With    money,"    said    the   shepherd, 
"  one  may  get  anything." 

I  forthwith  pulled  out  my  purse  firom 
a  side  pocket  in  my  coat,  the  weight  of 
which,  I  remember,  had  rather  annoyed 
me  during  my  ride,  for  I  had  deposited 
in  it  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  Na- 
poleons which  I  had  received  at  Paris, 
in  exchange  for  mv  father's  order  on 
Lafitte  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Having 
extracted  one  from  the  lot,  I  placed  it 
in  our  host's  hand,  and  requested  him,  as 
a  particular  favour,  to  endeavour  to  buy 
some  brandy,  and  wine,  too,  if  he  could, 
for  wc  wanted  it  that  cold  night  to  warm 
us.  T  added,  that  if  it  was  in  his  power 
to  procure  a  further  supply  of  provisions 
they  would  be  very  acceptable — ^without 
dis])aragement  to  his  own  fare,  which  was 
excellent,  I  said,  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  so  many  guests 
necessitated  an  extraordinary  supply. 

The  man's  countenance  changed  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  at  the  sight  of  the  money  : 
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"  Gold !  " — said  he,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
coin  in  the  open  pabn  of  his  hand,  which 
resembled  in  colour  and  hardness  a  piece 
of  old  Spanish  mahogany ;  *^*  ah  !  the 
English  are  rich !  Gold !  nothing  but 
gold  !  at  the  same  time  that  his  sharp 
gray  eyes  glistened,  and  followed,  as  if 
by  irresistible  attraction,  my  plethoric 
purse  into  the  recess  of  my  side  pocket : 
"gold!" 

He  then  reached  down  a  wide-brimmed 
hat,  with  a  high  crown,  and  taking  a 
stout  stick  in  his  hand,  he  departed  with 
an  air  of  alacrity  on  his  errand. 

There  was  a  pause  after  his  departure ; 
then  our  guide  rose,  and,  after  having 
bent  his  head  down  for  a  brief  space  in 
a  listening  attitude,  he  stepped  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  went  out,  and  I 
could  hear  his  footsteps  as  he  passed 
round  the  building.  Presently  he  re- 
turned, and  sat  down  again  with  a 
thoughtful  air. 

*'  You  did  wrong,"  he  said,  "  to  let 
the  Camicero  see  your  purse  ;   so  much 
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gold  as  you  appear  to  hare  there  is  a 
great  temptation  so  near  the  mountains." 

**  Is  he  a  bad  character,  then,  this 
shepherd  r" 

^*  Shepherd  !  Certainly  he  is  a  sort 
of  shepherd — that  is,  when  he  takes  care 
of  the  sheep,  which  are  usually  those  of 
other  folks  if  all  tales  be  true.  In  point 
of  fact,  Monsieur,  for  it  is  better  that 
you  should  know  the  truth,  he  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  contrebandier — a 
smuggler  by  profession — ^and  something 
worse  sometimes,  as  his  name  imports, 
and  by  no  means  over  scrupulous  in  his 
appropriations  when  gold  comes  in  his 
way.  I  wish  we  had  not  stopped  here, 
or  that  you  had  not  shown  him  your 
purse." 

"  He  would  not  hesitate,  then,  to  mur- 
der us  if  he  could  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  would  not  do  that,  perhaps, 
imless  it  was  absolutely  necessary;  besides, 
we  arc  three  to  one." 

"  But  he  may  have  associates  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  of.     TJn- 
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luckily  the  night  is  so  dark,  that  we 
could  not  venture  to  continue  our  journey 
on  these  difficult  roads ;  nor  would  it  be 
prudent,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  do  so  if  we  could ;  but  at  any  rate,  it 
will  be  best  to  secure  our  saddles  and 
bridles;  as  to  the  mules,  they  will  take 
no  harm,  no  one  will  meddle  with  them." 

As  the  horses  belonged  to  him  and 
not  to  me,  I  left  him  to  do  with  them 
as  he  thought  fit ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
tired, I  explained  in  a  few  words  to  my 
companion — ^for  companion  and  comrade 
he  was ;  our  adventures  together  in  and 
out  of  prison  having  broken  down  much 
of  the  distinction  between  master  and 
servant — ^the  rather  ticklish  position  in 
which  we  were. 

With  true  bull-dog  phlegm  he  quietly 
examined  the  priming  of  his  musket, 
and  then,  placing  it  handy  to  his  grasp, 
sat  down  again  without  speaking;  he 
gave  me  a  nod,  however,  which  was  as 
significant  as  a  Demosthenian  oration.  I, 
on  my   side,    examined   my  pistols,  and 
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took   care  to   see  that  the  stops  would 
slide  easily. 

We  had  scarcely  done  this  before  our 
host  returned,  laden  with  a  huge  basket, 
from  which  he  quickly  extracted  a  large 
stone  bottle  of  brandy,  a  segment  of 
cheese  that  was  not  uninviting,  a  piece 
of  pork,  some  eggs,  and  two  large  fowls, 
with  the  feathers  on* 

"  There,"  said  he,  as  he  deposited  the 
provisions  on  the  table,  "  there  is  where- 
withal for  Monsieur  to  sup  like  an 
EngUsh  prince,  and  the  brandy  is  as 
good  as  ever  warmed  the  inside*  of  a 
mayor ;  but  I  had  some  trouble  to  get 
it."  With  these  words  he  tendered  me 
some  silver  coins,  as  change  for  my  Na- 
poleon, but  I  begged  him  to  keep  them; 
which  he  did,  ivith  an  air,  as  it  struck 
me,  as  if  his  right  to  it  was  at  least  as 
great  as  mine,  and  he  had  already  con- 
sidered them  as  his  own,  looking  on  them 
doubtless  as  a  very  contemptible  portion 
of  the  sum  wliich  was  to  come. 

The  guide  now  re-entering,  busied  him* 
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self  in  pluddng  the  fowls,  which  was 
presently  completed;  and  having  taken 
on  himself  to  brander  them  on  the  wood- 
embers,  the  pork  being  grilled  at  the 
same  time,  he  placed  them  on  the  table, 
the  absence  of  plates  and  dishes  by  no 
means  affecting  the  savoury  odour  of  the 
viands ;  and  with  the  bread  and  the  new 
cheese,  and  the  eggs,  which  were  roasted, 
and  the  onions,  which  were  again  called 
into  requisition,  there  was  exhibited  a 
very  respectable  spread,  which  we  joined 
in  sociably  together.  As  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction a  metal  cup  was  assigned  to 
my  sole  use,  the  others  taking  a  suck 
at  the  brandy  bottle  as  good  fellowship 
or  inclination  prompted. 

The  liquor,  as  I  expected,  put  the 
wanted  warmth  into  the  semi-congealed 
coachman's  heart,  and  did  me  good,  too ; 
while  its  effect  on  our  guide  and  on  our 
host,  as  they  freely  imbibed  it,  was  to 
render  them  loquacious ;  and  the  Cami- 
cero,  under  its  influence,  became  almost 
sentimental,  calling  Philippe,   our  guide. 


*'  }ii%  dear  brc^dKr,*'  c^  ivocestiiisr  there 
vr^  porhFig  "»  euth  ilat  he  vas  not 
ready  to  do  to  ohltige  him,  ercii  to  the 
tL'atting  of  a  thrat  if  that  would  pleasme 
him. 

I  obserred,  howerer,  that  he  did  not 
iail  to  take  advantage  of  our  snide's  dis- 
position  to  oommnnicatiTenesSy  to  kam  as 
much  of  me  as  he  conld  tell  him  in  respect 
to  my  rank,  fortnne,  destination,  and  per- 
gonal qualities;  and  evincing  particular 
anxiety  to  be  informed  as  to  the  route  I 
int^nided  to  take,  and  the  time  when  I 
Hliould  he  passing  certain  defiles  of  the 
mountains. 

Tlio  worthy  Camicero  then  turning 
to  nic,  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the 
'tlilliculty  of  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  as  they  were  for 
th(^  most  part  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
wolves,  ho  added,  had  been  imusually  bold 
tluit  winter,  exhibiting  themselves  in  con- 
sidtnuiblo  numbers,  and  attacking  fear- 
lessly all  that  came  in  their  way.  He 
4H)uoUuled  by  offering,  in  the  most  friendly 
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way,  to  show  me  a  more  practicable  route 
than  the  highway,  which  was  known  to 
him  and  his  fellows — ^the  shepherds — ^from 
the  opportunity  which  their  avocations 
afforded  them  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  paths  unknown  to  other  persons. 

I  thanked  him  civilly  for  his  polite 
pro{k)sal,  which,  within  myself,  I  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  offering  to  cut  my 
throat  at  his  best  convenience ;  but  I  said 
that  I  had  placed  myself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  my  guide  to  conduct  me  across 
the  mountains,  and  that  I  did  not  like  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  one 
who  was  almost  in  an  official  capacity,  and 
who  was  considered  responsible  for  my 
safety. 

He  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  this, 
protesting  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  interfere  with  the  arrangenients 
of  another  gentleman,  and  that  his  offer 
had  been  prompted  solely  by  the  extreme 
regard  which  he  had  for  the  English 
people  in  general,  and  for  my  person  in 
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particular ;  for  which  expressions  of  8 
tion  1  returned  suitable  ackuovrledgnM 

lie  now  su^este<l  that  we  should  1 
our  attention  to  making  arraDgemcata 
the  night ;  and  regretting  that  his  hi 
was  so  confined,  as  it  contained  only 
bed  in  an  inner  room, — that  and  the 
in  which  we  sate  constituting  the  w. 
dimensions  of  the  dwelling — ^he  prop" 
that  my  guide  and  my  servant  should  1 
up  their  quarters  at  a  cottage  about 
a  mile  distant,  with  a  friend  of  his  ' 
woidd  be  delighted  to  afford  them  1 
accommodation. 

The  g:uidc,  however,  came  to  my 
bore  by  alleging  professional  etiquette 
the  honour  of  his  fraternity,  which  did 
permit  liini  to  be  absent  from  my  pei 
until  he  had  conveyed  me  to  my  plaa 
dcst  Dial  ion. 

This   intimation   was   received    by 
respectable  gentleman  who  made  the  f 
posal  «ith  the  same  sort  of  grin  ■nith  wh 
it    might  be  supposed  a    butcher  wo^ 
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receive  the  apologies  of  a  bullock  declining 
to  be  killed;  but  quickly  resuming  his 
amicable  air,  he  said  it  was  for  gentlemen 
to  do  as  they  pleased  in  his  house,  which 
of  course  they  would  consider  as  their 
own;  and,  thai;,  he  presumed  then,  that 
Monsieur  would  take  the  bed,  and  that 
his  domestic  would  make  the  best  use  of 
the  outer  apartment  that  he  could,  while 
the  guide  looked  after  the  horses  ? 

As  this  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
dividing  us,  which  was  evidently  Ms  object, 
I  declared  that  I  had  no  disposition  to 
sleep,  and  that  if  our  guide  was  inclined 
to  sit  up,  as  I  ,was  sure  my  servant  was, 
we  would  stay  where  we  were,  and  with 
the  brandy  make  a  night  of  it ! 

Thus  baffled,  the  Camicero  was 
obliged  to  abandon,  it  seemed,  for  the 
present,  his  amiable  designs  in  our  favour, 
for  he  made  no  more  suggestions,  but 
sitting  down,  applied  himself  with  such 
hearty  good- will  to  the  brandy,  as  well  to 
appease  his  mortification  perhaps,  as  from 
pure  love  of  the  liquor,  that,  at  the  end  of 
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an  hour  or  so,  roUiiig  himself  up  in  a 
coarse  cloak,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  and  fell  asleep. 

Our  guide  quiddy  followed  his  example, 
and  shortly  after,  the  coachman,  after  the 
most  resolute  but  ineffectual  struggles  to 
keep  himself  awake,  gradually  allowed 
himself  to  slip  firom  his  seat,  and  settling 
himself  with  his  hack  against  the  wall, 
soon  gave  unmistakable  tokens  of  hdng 
in  a  delicious  slumber. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  yielding  to 
the  sreneral  contasrion  ;  but  as  I  had  drank 
])ut  little  of  the  brandy  which  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  the  others,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  be  wakeful  from  my 
anxious  thoughts  for  the  safety  of  Lavinia, 
as  well  as  from  the  hazard  of  my  own 
position,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  eyes 
open ;  and  it  is  well  perhaps  that  I  did ; 
for  towards  the  break  of  day,  and  wliile  it 
was  still  dark,  a  slight  tapping  at  the 
door  aroused  my  attention. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution,  while  the 
Camicero  slept,  to  place  a  bit  of  stick 
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imder  the  latch,  so  as  to  prevent  it  froift 
being  opened  on  the  outside,  although  I 
was  aware  that  the  door  could  not  resist  a 
serious  attack  if  numbers  were  determined 
to  force  it. 

Directing  my  eyes  to  the  door,  I  could 
see  by  the  glimmer  of  the  fire  which  I  had 
taken  care  to  keep  up,  that  the  latch  was 
slightly  moved. 

I  remained  silent;  and  presently  I  ob- 
served that  the  attempt  on  the  latch  was 
renewed,  and  at  the  same  time  I  could 
hear  the  footsteps  of  more  than  one  person 
near  the  door — the  silence  of  the  night 
and  my  own  anxious  watchfulness  render- 
ing slight  sounds  audible.  On  this  repe- 
tition of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  latch, 
which  argued  a  perseverance  in  a  deter- 
mination on  the  outside  which  threatened 
danger,  I  thought  it  best  to  show  that  its 
inmates  were  on  the  alert.  In  a  loud 
voice,  therefore,  I  shouted  out,  "  Who  is 
there  ?"  This  I  did,  in  order  to  rouse  up 
my  companions ;  for  although  I  was  well 
aware  it  would  wake    the   Camicero,   I 
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trusted  it  woald  wake  the  other  two  as 
well;  and  then,  bdn^  three  to  one,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
inside  of  the  door,  I  had  no  fear  of  our 
abilitv  to  defend  ourselves- 

Our  host  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment, 
and  our  euide  also.  It  required  two  ex 
three  vi^rous  kieks  on  my  part  to  get  the 
coachman  ou  his  feet ;  but  when  I  had 
explained  to  him  in  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish that  the  cabin  was  being  attacked,  he 
was  broad  awake  and  bv  mv  side  as  soon 
as  the  Camicero  had  time  to  get  to  the 
door. 

When  he  put  his  hand  to  the  latch,  he 
found  the  obstruction  to  its  being  lifted, 
which  I  had  placed  there,  and  which  I 
had  jammed  in  pretty  tightly.  This  gave 
time  for  our  sruide  to  interfere ;  and  as  he 
was  accustomed,  from  his  habits  of  perilous 
travel,  to  surprises  and  sudden  difficulties, 
so  he  was  used,  as  he  was  necessitated, 
to  form  prompt  decisions.  In  the  present 
case,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  the  part  he 
should  take.      He   immediately  declared 
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peremptorily  that  the  door  should  not  be 
opened ;  and  as  we  were  three  to  one  in- 
side,— ^armed,  prepared,  and  resolute,  the 
Camicero  was  obliged  to  assent : 

"  Not  that  it  mattered,'*  he  •  said, 
"  whether  the  door  was  opened  or  closed, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  only 
friends  of  his,  who  had  come  to  join  him 
in  the  early  morning  in  his  daily  occu- 
pations." 

That  they  were  his  friends  I  had  no 
more  doubt  than  he  had;  and  that  they 
had  come  to  join  him  in  his  morning 
occupation  I  felt  quite  convinced;  but 
what  that  occupation  was,  I  thought  was 
another  matter.  At  any  rate,  I  was  as 
determined  as  the  guide  that  no  one  should 
come  in  while  we  were  there. 

The  Camicero,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
now  shouted  out  from  our  side  of  the 
door,  that  his  house  was  occupied  by 
strangers;  as  he  had  that  night  had  the 
pleasure  to  entertain  an  English  gentle- 
man and  his  friends,  who  objected  to  any 
further  addition  to  their  company. 
VOL-  in.  I 
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A  gruff  voice  oa  the  ouside  replied 
this,  that  they  did  not  know  that ;  ai 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  intrude  thei 
selves  whore  they  were  not  wanted ;  ad 
ing,  that  he  would  meet  his  Mend,  t 
Camicei-o,  at  the  foot  of  the  ""Wol 
Crag," — which  our  host  assenting  1 
they  went  away,  or  seemed  to  go  awa, 
and  the  Camicero,  with  many  apologi 
for  the  interruption,  which  he  feared, 
said,  had  prematurely  tlistui'bed  his  gue: 
from  their  sleep,  invited  us  to  retu 
again  to  rest. 

But  to  this  we  were  by  no  means  i 
clined ;  and  as  it  appeared  by  my  wat 
(which  our  host  regarded  affectionatel 
to  be  ivithin  half-an-hour  of  daylight, 
nearly  as  1  could  calculate,  wc  passed  t 
interveniuij  time  as  well  as  we  cou 
while  the  Camicero  applied  Iiimself  to  t 
brandy,  and  to  the  remains  of  our  supp 
■with  wliich,  without  taking  any  mc 
notice  of  us,  he  proceeded  to  make  J 
early  breakfast. 

At  last,  to  my  infinite  relief,  the  di 
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came ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  morning  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  our  guide  opened 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  went  out.  I 
waited  for  our  host  to  precede  me,  and 
then  I  followed  with  my  companion. 

There  was  no  one  within  sight ;  the 
guide's  hardy  mules,  used  to  rough  usage 
and  coarse  fare,  and  to  lie  out  at  nights, 
were  quietly  standing  where  he  had  left 
them  the  night  before,  having  been  con- 
tented with  such  scanty  fodder  as  their 
master  had  been  able  to  collect  for  them. 

My  companion,  the  coachman,  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  if  thieves  were  abroad, 
they  had  not  stolen  the  horses ;  but  sub- 
sequent events  showed,  that  to  have  de- 
prived us  of  our  means  of  conveyance 
onwards  would  have  marred  the  plans 
of  those  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
our  proceedings. 

And  now,  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing cheering  us,  we  saddled  our  steeds, 
and  prepared  to  depart.  Our  host  made 
no  effort  to  detain  us,  and  said  nothing 
about  the  little    incident  of   the  night, 

I  2 
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which  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Thanking 
him  for  his  hospitality,  and  presenting 
him  with  two  Napoleons,  which  he  re- 
ceived sullenly,  and  without  thanks,  I 
gave  the  signal,  and  mounting,  we  pur- 
sued our  way  up  the  mountains  which 
towered  before  us. 

"We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  having 
reached  a  short  bit  of  level  land,  which 
was  formed  by  the  road  winding  round  the 
base  of  a  hill  and  which  screened  us  from 
view,  when  our  guide  pulled  up,  and  hesi- 
tating a  little,  seemed  disposed  to  enter 
into  conversation.  I  guessed  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  speak  of  the  Camicero,  and  said, 
smilingly : 

*^  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  had  rather 
a  narrow  escape  last  night  ?" 

"  It  looks  like  it,  indeed,"  he  replied, 
gravely;  "and  I  fear  we  are  not  safe 
yet." 

"  What !  do  you  think  that  ruflianly- 
looking  rascal  ^vill  try  to  waylay  us  on 
our  road?" 

''  The  road,"  he  replied,  "  that  we  have 
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to  travel  is  lonely  and  difficult,  and  I  fear 
that  the  sight  of  Monsieur's  gold  has 
roused  the  cupidity  of  that  man,  who  mil 
not  easily  forget  it.  Is  it  still  your  de- 
termination to  risk  the  passage  of  tlie 
mountains  ?" 

"  I  am  on  a  journey  of  life  and  death," 
said  I,  "  and  I  would  risk  it  against  all 
the  smugglers  of  France  and  Spain  put 
together." 

"  Monsieur  is  bold,  and  somewhat  over- 
venturesome.  Mind,  it  is  against  my 
advice;  but  if  Monsieur  is  determined, 
and  his  journey  is  of  a  nature  so  urgent, 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  a  soldier  of  the 
Old  Guard  feared  to  lead  where  others 
were  ready  to  follow." 

"  Let  us  see,  then,"  said  I,  "  what  your 
animals  are  made  of." 

The  poor  beasts  were  not  in  very  good 
heart,  but  they  climbed  the  steeps  better 
than  I  expected;  and,  pushing  on  as 
rapidly  as  the  difficulties  of  the  way  per- 
mitted, we  soon  became  buried  in  the 
mountainous  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  HAD  made  anxious  inquiries  on  our 
way  to  learn  some  tidings  of  the  party 
of  whom  I  was  in  quest ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  gain  intelligence  of  them.  However, 
as  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  having  pre- 
ceded me,  I  did  not  halt  in  my  course, 
altliough  the  circumstance  rather  sur- 
prised me,  and  inspired  me  with  vague 
apprehensions  for  their  safety. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not 
been  sufficiently  cautious  in  ascertaining 
the  fact  of  their  having  proceeded  beyond 
the  Bidassoa.  To  be  sure,  the  circumstance 
of  then*  having  engaged  the  son  of  our 
worthy  Philippe,  as  a  guide  over  the  moun- 
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tains  seemed  to  render  it  certain  that  they 
had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
their  journey  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  road  which  I 
encountered,  and  which  increased  a^  we 
went  on,  convinced  me  of  the  great  risk 
attending  the  passage  of  females  at  such 
a  season ;  not  that  I  cared,  I  will  confess, 
for  any  mishap  that  might  befall  the  aimt, 
but  I  was  thinking  of  the  niece.  The 
anxiety  which  these  thoughts  engendered 
was  increased  by  the  observations  of  our 
guide.  The  snow  lay  much  thicker  than 
he  expected;  and  some  marks  which  he 
examined,  and  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  the  tracks  of  wolves,  added  to  my 
apprehensions.  The  coachman,  who  for 
some  time  past  had  refrained  from  his 
usual  exhortations,  being  reduced,  as  it 
seemed,  to  a  state  of  mute  deq)air  by 
my  rashness  and  obstinacy,  now  broke 
silence;  and  his  remarks,  like  the  croak- 
ings  of  a  raven  in  desolate  places,  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  calm  my  per- 
turbations : — 
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**  An  u^T  place  this.  Master  Leander ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  £aither  we  go  the 
hicrfaer  the  momitains  srrow :  it's  like  one 
haystack  piled  on  another;  and  it's  as 
difficolt  to  so  backards  as  forrards. 
Sorrv  should  I  he  to  have  to  drive  a  car- 
riage  over  these  hills.  If  mortal  horses 
could  contriTe  to  drag  it  up,  there  isn't  a 
pole  that  ever  was  made  that  would  stand 
the  work  going  down.  And  these  cattle, 
poor  things,  are  knocked  up,  and  no  wonder 
ploughing  through  this  heavy  snow." 

"  This  fall  of  snow  is  unluckv,"  said  I. 

"  Unluckv  r  Master  Leander :  it's  a  bad 
job  alt  cither,  that's  a  fact.  Here  we  are 
near  stuck  fast,  and  these  things — that 
am't  horses  —  with  their  heads  hangiag 
down  worse  than  their  tails  behind,  almost 
knocked  up !  But  what  could  we  expect 
from  the  poor  creeturs  ?  Mules ! — ^To 
think  that  I  should  be  riding  a  mule  of 
all  things  in  the  world  !  I  have  rid  a  pig 
when  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  never  rid  a  mule ; 
and  mine's  more  obstinater  than  any  pig 
in  Hampshire.     But  what  is  it  ?    Why 
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it's  only  a  big  donkey  after  all ;  and  as 
to  galloping, — eatcli'em  at  that  1  A  pretty 
sight  it  would  be  to  see  one  of  *em  in  a 
field  after  the  hounds !  They  can  just 
shuffle  along,  like  an  old  woman  in  pat- 
tens, and  that's  all  they  can  do, — except 
stand  still  when  you  don't  want  'em.  And 
now  we're  come  to  a  dead  lock.  I'm 
afeared,  Master  Leander,  we  have  got  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road  again." 

I  began  to  think  so  myself,  and  our 
guide  seemed  perplexed.  However,  as  he 
knew  the  passes  well,  and  was  a  cool  and 
resolute  fellow,  although  far  beyond  the 
middle  time  of  life,  I  did  not  lose  con- 
fidence.  But  the  way  grew  more  difficult 
every  step. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  ravine  between 
two  stupendous  masses  of  rock,  in  which 
the  snow  had  drifted  to  such  a  height  that, 
perforce,  it  brought  us  to  a  temporary 
standstill. 

Philippe,  for  the  first  time,  now  looked, 
nonplused. 

"Do  you  fear  it?"  said  I. 
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"  Fear !  A  soldiOT  of  the  Old  Ghiaid 
fears  nothing,  Monsieur;  let  alone  that 
he  is  a  Pyrenean  guide  to  boot.  It's  not 
the  snow  here  that  disturbs  me,  but  the 
thought  of  what  we  shall  meet  with  a 
little  farther  on.  You  see  what  the  drift 
has  done  here ;  but  look  forward,  and  yoa 
will  observe  that  the  snow  lies  level." 

"  What  of  that  ?** 

*^What  of  that.  Monsieur?  Ptod<m 
me,  but  your  courage  is  the  courage 
of  the  child,  which  is  prompted  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  danger.  Look  at  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  as  it  lies  where  we 
are, — it  is  already  up  to  our  saddles; 
and  further  on,  as  the  ravine  dips  down- 
wards, we  shall  find  it  three  times  the 
height  of  our  beasts'  heads !  Will  you 
dare  that  ?" 

"I  will  dare  anything,"  said  I,  "that 
is  i>ossible." 

**  Possible !  By  myself,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  possible,  because  I  should  have 
only  my  own  life  to  risk;  but  I  am  re- 
sponsible, Monsieur,  for  the  lives  of  those 
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under  my  chaise,  and  the  honour  of  an 
old  soldier  and  a  Fyrenean  guide  is  at 
stake.    No— the  risk  is  too  great.'* 

"  Then  I  will  go  alone." 

"  That  would  be  certain  death." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  am  in  search  of  a 
party  who,  perhaps,  themselves  may  be 
buried,  beneath  that  very  snow  which  ob- 
structs us  !  Women, — ^ladies, — ^in  short,  I 
will  make  the  attempt  or  perish ! " 

"  Is  it  the  party  about  whom  you  have 
been  making  inquiries  on  our  route  ?" 

"The  same;  their  names  are  recorded 
in  your  list  at  home." 

"  I  know  it,  but  that  was  ten  days  ago ; 
and  since  then  I  have  myself  passed  firom 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  mountains.  How 
was  it  that  I  did  not  meet  them  ?" 

This  communication,  on  the  part  of  our 
guide,  startled  me.  On  questioning  him 
more  closely,  I  ascertained  that  he  had  an 
accurate  recollection  of  the  travellers  pass- 
ing towards  Spain,  whom  he  had  met  on 
his  way.  There  coidd  be  no  roistake  in 
this  matter,  he  said,  as  the  habit  of  such 
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observation  which  his  profession  induced 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  deceived ;  and  he 
declared  positively  that  it  was  impossible 
for  such  a  party  to  have  passed  the  Py- 
renees towards  Spain,  within  the  time 
specified,  without  its  having  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

"  Was  there  any  other  way,"  I  anxiously 
asked,  "  which  they  could  have  takai  ?" 

"  None.  But  a  foot-passenger,"  he 
said,  ^'  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  we  had  passed  on  our  left, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind,  which 
was,  indeed,  the  shorter  route  of  the  two ; 
but  for  a  carriage  of  any  sort,  or  even  for 
a  mule,  he  declared  it  was  impassable." 

I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  objection 
to  try  it  at  present  ? 

He  replied,  "  None  in  the  world,  if 
Monsieur  was  so  minded;  but  for  what 
use?" 

I  said  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
me  to  try  that  passage,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  go  farther,  on  the  direct 
route  of   the  highway,   there  would   be 
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no  harm  done  if  the  trying  of  the  other 
led  to  no  result. 

But  he  reminded  me  that  we  had  no 
time  to  lose  in  retracing  our  steps  to  some 
place  of  shelter ;  and  as  the  evening  was 
already  drawing  to  a  close,  it  behoved  us 
to  husband  our  time ;  for,  among  the 
mountains^  minutes  gained  or  spent  some- 
times saved  or  lost  lives.  However,  seeing 
I  was  bent  on  going,  he  turned  back  his 
horse,  and  led  the  way  through  the  snow, 
which,  being  already  trampled  down,  made 
the  road  comparatively  easy. 

Poor  Tom,  who  saw  by  my  countenance 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  was  igno- 
rant of  what  passed  between  me  and  the 
guide,  from  our  conversation  being  held 
in  the  Prench  language  which  he  did  not 
understand,  followed  us  with  a  very  dis- 
quieted air;  but  as  we  were  going  back, 
which  he  thought  the  most  sensible  course 
I  could  take,  he  made  no  remonstrance. 
Besides,  it  seemed  as  if  the  piercing  cold 
of  that  region  had  frozen  up  his  tongue. 
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and  had  deprired  him  ot  ihsA  means  of 
easm?  himself  of  his  internal  cogitations. 

When  we  had  returned  cm  our  uraj  to 
the  c^Mning  to  whidi  Philippe  had  le* 
f aoredy  I  was  obliged  to  admowledge  that 
he  was  right ;  for  it  was  plain  that  neither 
carriage  nor  horse  ooold  pass  that  way. 
The  opening  consisted,  in  fiM^t,  of  a  gorge 
between  two  abroptly-shelTing  aidea  oi 
mountains  which  nearly  met  tc^ether; 
but  the  snow  did  not  lie  nearly  so  thick 
on  either  side  as  it  did  on  the  high  road, 
on  which  the  wind  had  occasioned  the  deep 
drift  that  had  stopped  us  in  that  direction. 

I  inquired  whither  this  passage  led ; — 
and  Philippe  informed  me  that  it  led  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  high  road,  which  met 
it  at  the  curve  of  the  hill  on  our  right; 
and^  that^  to  the  left,  one  of  the  forks  led 
to  a  desolate  and  imfrequented  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  traversed  only  by  contrebandiers 
who  were  jealous  of  its  being  visited  by 
strangers. 

However,  with  that  branch  of  the  gorge 
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it  had  nothing  to  do ;  it  was  the  right  side 
that  I  had  to  explore;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  guide,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
it.  But  on  intimating  to  my  friend  Tom 
that  he  would  have  to  remain  to  take  care 
of  the  mules,  he  protested  so  violently 
against  that  part  of  the  arrangement,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  explain  my  embarrass- 
ment to  the  guide,  who  quickly  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  securing  the  heads  of  his 
beasts  together,  and  hampering  their  legs ; 
and  in  that  state,  he  assured  me,  they 
would  remain  for  hours,  so  docile  and  ex- 
perienced were  they  in  their  work,  and  so 
accustomed  to  that  and  similar  contingen- 
cies in  their  frequent  expeditions. 

All  this,  however,  consumed  time,  and 
the  dusk  came  on  apace,  as,  under  the 
guidance  of  Philippe,  we  made  our  way 
along  the  precipitous  brow  of  the  mountain. 

Suddenly  Philippe  stopped,  and  pointed 
to  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  some  distance 
above  us,  which  were  disturbed,  for  flakes 
of  snow  fell  from  it  in  a  shower  as  if 
shaken  by  the  wind. 
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-^  !!!a^  irmL  - '  jobliL  I — painting. 

-^  Ti^r^  s^  3u  irmu"'  iie  replied,  lookiBg 
r:imtf  K3ac?n^^.  Ir  was  tame ;  there  was 
2.- -P^ :  Tie  li -^  perfeedy  stflL 

■^  'WiTssL  laoan*  •'*  sol  L 

*•'  X:x — Sajr: — ThoK:  ft  s  againl — Ob- 
Pierre  i£er  ^MTTf?  'if  iibe  tzee  below  the 
first  one.  I^sr  S§  jiHue  one  between  us 
and  that  tzee,  &peBki  upHi  it.  Hare  yoa 
vcmr  arms  raadr  r  " 

I  explained  the  danger  to  Tom.  He 
examined  the  pan  ot  the  lock  of  his 
musket,  by  bringing  it  clotse  to  his  eve,— 
Hlappcd  the  side  of  the  musket  coolly,  so 
UH  to  shake  the  priming  in  order,  and  then 
hold  liis  piece  ready.*  I  saw  that  I  could 
<l(*pond  on  him.  My  own  pistols  were 
iilnmdy  in  my  hands,  and  the  stops  drawn 
back. 

'•  Do  you  think  there  is  mischief  brew- 
ing ?**  I  whispered  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
to  our  jjuide. 

••  Nt>  one  can  be  coming  down  that  way 
for  any  i^Hxl  pui'pose,"  he  replied,  in  the 
5<^uuo  low  tone. 
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"  Shall  we  make  our  way  back  ?" 

"  No— stand  still.  Place  yourself  be- 
hind this  rock ;  and  your  servant  too.  It 
is  my  duty  to  take  the  post  of  obseryation. 
The  Old  Guard  have  ever  a  right  to  the 
foremost  place  of  danger  1 " 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  a  shot  from  the  direction  of  the 
shaken  trees  struck  the  noble  fellow  on  the 
chesty  and  he  fell  where  he  stood,  a  stunted 
bush  preventing  him  from  rolling  into  the 
hollow. 

**  He  has  hit  me,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  was 
an  unfair  shot,  that.  To  fire  at  a  guide  is 
against  the  law  of  the  mountains— every 
way ;  but  it  will  be  returned  back  to  him, 
whoever  did  it.  Ah !  it  is  the  Camioero ; 
— depend  upon  it — it  is  the  Camicero. 
Your  English  gold  has  tempted  liim,  and 
he  is  on  your  heels.  Look  to  yourselves, 
Englishmen.  You  will  exonerate  me 
from  all  blame,  and  from  all  accusation 
of  treachery  ;  and  prepare  for  a  hard 
struggle ;  for  be  sure  the  smuggler  is  not 
alone." 

The  last  words  he  pronounced  with  diflSi- 

VOL.  III.  K 
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cultr,  which  made  me  fear  he  had 
his  death^-woimd.  But  the  neoesrity  of 
being  prepared  for  the  attack  which  I 
could  not  doubt  would  presently  be  made 
on  us,  obliged  me  to-  disr^aid  1£e  poor 
fellow  for  the  moment,  and  to  think  <mly 
of  defending  oursdVes.  Bidding  Tom  lie 
still  with  me  behind  the  rock,  but  to  be 
ready,  I  waited  as  coolly  as  I  could  for  the 
approach  of  our  assailants. 

But  I  had  to  do  with  a  subtle  antago^ 
nist.  Seeins:  only  one  shadow  in  tie 
gloom,  wliich  was  poor  Philippe,  now 
dead  or  dying,  he  guessed  that  the  other 
two  of  the  three  who  formed  our  party 
were  behind  the  rock.  Moving  down  the 
precipice,  therefore,  towards  his  right, 
he  attempted,  as  I  happily  diymed,  to 
take  us  in  iQank.  But  the  same  shaking 
of  the  slender  trees,  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  avail  himself  in  his  descent^ 
and  to  which  Philippe  had  first  directed 
my  attention,  betrayed  his  movemoite. 

Being  thus  put  on  my-  guard,  I  moved 
round  the  rock  towards  my  right  hand^ 
motioning  my  comrade,  the  stu^v  M«ch. 
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man,  to  stidc  hj  my  sidfe,  sa  as  to  keep 
the  rocfein  a  Bne  with  the  enemy,  against 
whose  fire  it  served  a»  a  rampart. 

I  was  just  m  time ;  for  now  two  shots, 
fired  almost  together,  whistled  past  the 
spot  which  we  had  quitted.  At  this  mo- 
m^ent,  Philippe,  who  had  not  spoken  since 
his  last  words,  which  I  have  afready  re- 
corded, uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  strangely 
shrill,  as  if  wrung  from  the  agony  of  a 
dying  man,  and  which  the  solitude  and 
the  silence  made  distinctly  audible  at  a 
distance. 

* 

This  cry,  it  seems,  deceived  those  who 
had  fired,  who  thought,  doubtless,  that 
another  had  been  brought  down;  and 
they  rapidly  advanced,  not  fearing,  it  is  to 
be  presimied,  the  single  man  who  was  left, 
and  making  sure  that,  being  three,  as  I 
could  now  perceive,  on  their  nearer  ap- 
proach, they  were,  they  would  be  able 
easily  to  overawe  and  to  overpower  him. 

In  this,  however,  they^  were  mistaken. 
As  they  approached,  I  directed  my  com* 
panion,  in  a  whisper,  to  pick  off  the  left- 
hand  man,  as  we  could  see  them  over  the 
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rock  behind  which  we  had  been  hitherto 
crouched,  while  I  took  the  right  one. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  solid  rest  for 
our  weapons,  each  of  our  shots  took  effect, 
for  both  the  men  whom  we  had  covered 
fell.  The  third,  on  this,  uttered  a  lend 
shout,  or  rather  yell,  which  was  answered 
bv  another  shout  firom  a  little  distance, 
which  made  me  aware  that  a  second  party 
was  at  hand  to  support  the  first. 

In  the  meantime,  but  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  third  man  of  the  three 
who  had  already  attacked  us,  rushed  on 
towards  the  rock,  and  spying  two  heads 
above  it,  stopped  short  within  two  yards, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  take  aim,  dis- 
charged his  piece ;  and  had  I  not  on  the 
instant  pulled  down  my  excellent  friend 
and  ducked  my  own  head,  either  he  would 
never  have  sat  on  a  coach-box  again,  or 
these  Memoirs  would  then  have  been 
brought  to  a  simmiary  conclusion ;  for  the 
ball  grazed  and  grated  along  the  projecting 
rock  above  us. 

The  further  advance,  however,  of  our 
fierce  assailant  was  suddenly  brought  to 
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an  end  by  an  unexpected  shot  firom  the 
musket  of  our  prostrate  guide,  in  whom, 
beyond  our  hope,  sufficient  life  for  the 
deed,  as  it  proved,  was  yet  remaining; 
at  the  same  time  that  we  heard  him  ex- 
claim, in  a  fSednt  but  stem  voice,  in  what 
seemed  to  he  his  last  words, — 

"  That  for  the  Camicero  !  '* 

Here  were  three  of  the  rascals  disposed 
of,  to  all  appearance ;  but  we  were  not  yet 
safe,  for  more  were  coming  on.  But  as  I 
did  not  know  their  numbers,  I  thought 
it  best  to  retire  (I  did  not  like  to  call  it 
retreating,  even  to  myself,)  before  the 
second  party  should  come  up  close  enough 
to  observe  and  pursue  us ;  for  I  felt  that 
I  was  fighting  against  tremendous  odds  in 
combating  smugglers  or  banditti — or  both, 
as  they  might  be— on  their  own  ground, 
and  in  their  own  fastnesses. 

It  pained  me  to  leave  our  guide, 
Philippe,  woimded  as  he  was,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  and  he  lay  so  still  as 
I  cast  a  rapid  look  at  him,  that  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  Besides,  I  was  not  sure 
about  the  Camicero;    perhaps  he  might 
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Btart  xipj  like  apothcr  Ealstofl^  ;and  fire 
again! 

Gonimiiiiicating  niy  intentioii,  thereEore, 
to  my  camra4l^  we  immediately  moved  in 
the  diiectiQa  of  the  saatl^  our  road  hack 
towards  our  mulea  being  blocked  up  fay 
the  adyancing  party  of  our  enemies.  The 
dark  had  now  set  in«  but  the  white  snow 
and  the  dear  atmosphere  enabled  us  to 
pick  our  way  prdiy  well,  although  it  was 
rough  walking;  and  we  moved  forward  at 
as  brisk  a  pace  as  the  difficulty  of  our 
road  would  allow. 
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In  this  way  we  soon  left  our  aEi^odes 
behind  ns ;  and  as  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  pursuit,  they  being  occupied,  as  we 
conjectured,  with  their  wounded  or  dead 
confederates,  we  paresently  made  a  halt,  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

The  question,  indeed,  was  Bufficiently 
embarrassing.  On  one  side  of  us  was  a 
party  of  banditti,  rendered  ferocious,  as 
doubtless  they  would  be  remorseless,  from 
the  death  of  their  comrades ;  and  before 
us  was  an  unknown  coimtry,  covered  'with 
snow.  To  increase  our  difficulties,  we  had 
now  come  to  a  part  .of  the  gorge  in  which 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  climbing  to  their 
summits. 
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As  the  cold  would  not  allow  us  to  stand 
still,  and  as  lifting  a  fire  was  out  of  the 
qaestion,  as  its  light  would  have  senred  to 
hetrav  us,  we  felt  ounelyes  compelled  to 
keep  in  motion ;  and  we  determined,  there- 
fore, to  continue  our  way  to  the  point 
where  we  expected  the  goi^  would  strike 
the  mam  road,  as  our  guide  had  pre- 
viously instructed  us. 

With  this  intent  we  pushed  forward; 
but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  or  that  we  had  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  the  description  of 
Philippe,  or  that  he  had  failed  to  warn 
us  that  the  path  suddenly  narrowed  at  its 
junction  with  the  road,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  an  impassable  barrier — 
we  took  the  wrong  route,  and  entered  the 
wider  and  more  inviting  passage,  which, 
instead  of  leading  to  the  highway,  led  us 
by  an  insensible  curcuit  from  it ;  and  un- 
consciously we  plunged  into  the  dangerous 
intricacies  of  the  Pyrenees. 

But  still  we  were  led  a  little  farther  on 
and  a  little  farther  on,  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  highway:  and  not  liking 
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to  turn  back  to  where  we  considered  the 
greater  danger  lay,  and  the  cold  exciting 
and  indeed  rendering  necessary  unceasing 
motion,  we  were  deluded  forward  for  a  long 
distance,  till  at  last,  from  sheer  fatigue,  we 
were  obliged  to  stop. 

As  the  lighting  of  a  fire  was  now  im- 
perative, for  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  brave  a  winter's  night  in  the  Pyrenees 
without  its  aid,  we  agreed  that  the  risk 
must  be  run,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of 
wood  scattered  about,  we  soon  heaped  a 
quantity  together  and  made  a  glorious 
blaze.  I  told  Tom  that  he  must  be  ready, 
as  the  Ught  would  be  sure  to  betray  ua; 
but  he  remarked  very  sensibly,  that  if  "  it 
would  betray  us  to  the  two-legged  wolves, 
it  would  keep  away  the  four-legged  ones> 
and  that  he  would  as  soon  be  attacked  l^v 
the  one  as  the  other.** 

The  fire  warmed  and  cheered  us,  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  very  cold,  I  should 
have  rather  enjoyed  our  mountain  bivouac 
than  otherwise ;  for  there  was  a  spice  of 
romance  in  it  which  suited  my  disposition 
at  that  age.    Besides,  the  thoughts  of  La- 
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yinia,  exposed  perhaps  to  difEicultieB  and 
dangers  siimlar  to  my  own,  jBJled  me  with 
the  most  painful  disquietude;  for  1  could 
not  get  xid  of  the  idea  wliich  Jiaunted  me» 
that  she  was  buried  in  the  snow,  or  lost 
among  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  I 

In  addition  to  this,  emotions  of  a  less 
romantic  character  beset  me ;  I  was  very 
hungry ;  my  exercke  among  the  mountains 
and  the  keenness  of  the  air  having  sharp- 
ened my  appetite  to  an  unusual  degree. 
It  would  not  read  weU  perhaps  in  a 
romance,  that  the  hero  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  feeding  on  his  remembrances 
of  his  absent  fair  one,  had  a  longing  for 
a  beefsteak.  That  would  be  vulgar  and 
common.  But  as  these  memoirs  are  not 
a  romance,  and  I  never  had  any  preten- 
sions to  be  a  hero  of  any  sort,  I  must  tell 
the  plain  truth,  and  confess  that  my  exces- 
sive desire  at  that  time  for  something  in 
the  shape  of  dinner  or  supper  absorbed  all 
other  sensations. 

And  here  I  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
philosophize  a  little,  and  to  descant  on  the 
lamentable    ascendancy  of  the  corporeal 
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aver  the  intellectual  in  this  our  mortal 
state  of  imperfectioDL ;  but  I  will  re&aiiv, 
reserving  such  valuable  thoughts  far  a 
fixture  treatise;,  should  I  live  im  write  it. 
I  will  observe  only,  that  in  respect  to  the 
passion  of  love  and  the  passion  for  a  beef- 
steak, that  it  is  always  dangerous  for  a 
mistress  to  treat  her  lover  on  the  starving 
system.  Good  stews  and  roasts  rather  are 
the  proper  diet.  ISo  man  ever  made  a 
dedaratian  while  waiting  for  his  dinner; 
but  after — ^his  feelings  become  more  ardent, 
and  the  little  god — who  is  always  repre- 
sented as  very  fftt,  as  if  he  did  not  feed 
«.Uy  ur«n  r<»e.la»«  Med  in  i^- 
resumes  his  sway.  This  mastery  of  matter 
erver  mind  is  humiliating,  but  true. 

A  ravenous  hunger,  as  I  have  said,  pos- 
sessed me,  and  drove  all  other  thoughts 
out  of  my  head.  I  was  of  a  mind  almost 
to  attadk  the  bark  on  the  trees.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  expressmg  my  feelings  to 
the  coachman,  wiien  to  my  unspeakable 
delight  he  produced  firom  his  pocket  a  huge 
pieoe  of  the  black  bread  with  which  the 
de  Camioero  had  regaled  us  the  night 
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before,  and  since  when  I  had  scarcdy 
broken  my  fast.  I  devoured  it  with  a 
wolfish  eagerness — that  is  to  say,  my  share 
of  it,  for  I  insisted  on  dividing  it  with  my 
comrade ;  and  when  he  extracted  from  an- 
other pocket  two  onions  as  a  condiment 
to  our  fare,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
never  eaten  anything  so  delicious. 

This  mouthful  sustained  me  surpris- 
ingly; and  I  paced  up  and  down  before 
the  fire  with  renewed  vigour.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  coachman  in  motion', 
who  was  inclined  to  sleep,  but  I  contrived 
to  keep  him  from  that  fatal  indulgence  by 
continual  alarms  about  the  wolves ;  we  saw 
none,  however,  that  night. 

In  this  way  we  wore  out  the  time  till 
the  day  broke,  and  then  we  consulted  as 
to  our  best  course  to  pursue.  We  foimd 
ourselves  quite  buried  in  the  mountains, 
amidst  rocks  and  precipices ;  but  the  place 
for  the  most  part  was  covered  pretty 
thickly  with  trees.  The  morning  was 
clear  and  bright,  but  very  cold,  and  the 
snow  lay  very  thick  on  the  ground, 
except  in  some  sheltered  positions,  where 
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there  was  but  little  of  it.  However,  move 
on  we  were  obliged  somewhere,  for  it  was 
of  no  use  to  stay  where  we  were ;  so  off 
we  started. 

I  endeavoured  to  keep  our  course  to- 
wards the  east,  with  the  hope  of  striking 
the  high  road  of  the  principal  pass  which 
we  had  quitted  the  evening  before,  and 
which  I  knew  lay  on  that  side  of  us ;  but 
we  wandered  on  the  whole  of  the  day 
without  meeting  with  the  much-hoped-for 
road ;  neither  did  we  see  any  human  habi- 
tation,  nor  any  human  being  during  our 
whole  day's  solitary  and  weary  march. 
We  caught  sight  of  one  or  two  animals 
at  a  distance,  which  we  guessed  to  be 
goats,  but  we  were  too  fatigued  to  pursue 
them. 

Faint  from  want  of  food,  and  exhausted 
with  travel  over  the  rough  ground  which 
we  had  traversed,  we  sat  down  for  a 
moment  to  rest.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  we  would  gladly  have  lighted  a  fire, 
but  there  was  no  wood  at  hand;  and  to 
increase  our  calamity  the  night  was  draw- 
ing on,  and  snow  was  beginning  to  fall. 
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My  poor  frfend  Tom's  courage  now  b^an 
to  give  way;  and  thinMag  more  of  me 
than  of  himself,  he  broke  out  into  a  dolefbl 
lament  of  'Hhe  end  I  was  like  to  come 
to  :— *• 

^^  A  sad  thing  for  master  and  missus  to 
hear  of,  that  is  so  fond  of  you,  to  die 
among  these  rocks,  and  no  one  to  bury 
us!  or  what  is  more  worser,  for  the 
wolves  to  eat  us  up,  and  never  to  be 
heerd  talk  of  no  more !  And  all  because 
you  would  go  on  this  wild-goose  chase, 
which  has  nerer  brought  us  any  good, 
but  quite  the  contrary !  Riding  after  a  fi9X 
is  bad  enough,  and,  to  my  mind,  fools  are 
they  that  do  it.  Better  sit  quiet  on  your 
box,  and  leave  the  poor  thing  alone ;  but 
running  after  a  gal  that  won't  be  caught, — 
you  must  excuse  me.  Master  Leander, — 
is  foolisher  still.  And  the  old  coach-horse, 
who  will  take  care  of  him  when  I  am 
gone?  They'll  be  putting  him  into  a 
dung-cart,  or  something,  or  may  be 
make  him  turn  a  mill  in  a  brick-field  ! 
Ah !  Old  England  for  me,  where  there's 
no  wolves  and  banditties,  as  you  call  'em. 
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to  come  arter  ye,  and  no  bi^  mountains  to 
be  lost  in ;  but  when  you're  tired  yon  can 
Ee  down  in  a  warm  stable  and  care  for  no 
one.  But  here  we  are,  with  both  wheels 
off,  as  I  may  say,  the  splinter-bar  broke, 
and  the  coach  smashed!" 

I  endearoured  to  cheer  my  old  friend, 
although  I  was  in  want  of  consolation 
myself,  fSor  I  was  all  but  exhausted,  and 
not  haying  had  any  sleep  the  last  two 
nights,  it  was  not  without  the  most 
resolute  determination,  which  I  felt  could 
not  last  much  longer,  that  I  was  able  to 
sustain  myself- 

"  It*s  no  use.  Master  Leander ;  I'm  as 
flat  as  stale  beer ;  foimdered ;  and  knocked 
up.  I*m  dead  beat;  that's  a  fact.  And 
there's  the  poor  horses  that  we  left  stand- 
mg  in  the  road ;  no  one  to  give  'em  a  rub 
down,  or  a  morsel  of  hay.  Hay!  lots  of 
hay  there  is  here,  I'm  thinking ;  if  I  could 
only  get  hold  of  a  handful,  I  dt>  believe  I 
could  eat  it  myself.  ** 

As  I  had  great  affection  for  my  old  and 
early  friend,  and  felt  besides  the  import-^ 
ance  of  his  companionship  in  my  present 
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strait,  I  redoubled  mr  endeaTours  to 
infuse  firesh  courage  into  him.  I  talked 
to  him  of  the  glorious  strugig^  of  the 
English  army  in  these  very  mountains, 
and  how  the  English  soldiers  endured  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  death  without  flinching 
and  without  repining ;  what  th^  had  done 
could  not  we  do  ? 

"It*s  all  very  well  talking,  Master 
Leander,  about  what  the  soldiers  did, 
but  what  does  that  help  us  ?  Besides,  it 
was  their  business,  and  it's  the  nature  of 
'em  to  be  starved,  and  killed,  and  what 
not,  and  they've  the  glory  of  doing  it, — 
not  that  I  could  ever  see  any  great  glory 
in  it  myself, — ^to  be  poking  a  bayonet  all 
(lay  long  into  somebody  that  you  never 
saw  before,  and  never  did  you  any  harm, 
or  else  to  have  one  thrust  into  your  own 
belly, — ^not  that  I  quarrel  with  other 
I  people's    tastes;    but    I    was  bom  in  a 

I  stable,  and  in  a  stable  I  thought  to  die, 

I  and  not  in  furrin  parts,  and  in  a  place 

1  like  this,  with  only  the  sky  above  you, 

I  and  the  snow  for  a  winding-sheet.    No, 

blaster  Leander,  I  remember  you  when 
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you  was  a  babby, — vrheu  you  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  horse-cloth  of  my  own  little 
'un,  and  I've  taught  you  to  ride  when  you 
got  to  be  a  boy,  and  IVe  tightened  the 
girtlis  of  your  horse  when  you  growed  up 
to  a  man, — ^though  you  have  always 
seemed  to  be  a  boy  to  me  for  that 
matter; — and  now  babby,  or  boy,  or 
man, — ^it's  all  one,  we  must  bid  our  ajew 
to  master  and  missus,  and  the  horses, 
and  all, — (my  right  toe  feels  just  like 
ice), — ^for  death  is  a-coming  to  us  as  sure 
as  the  tax-  gatherer !  Starved  and  £ruz 
up  we  shall  soon  be, — ^that's  as  sure  as 
a  foundered  horse  is  claimed  by  the 
knacker, — and  never  a  hayband  to  wrap 
round  us!" 

I  confess  I  was  not  without  that  fear  my- 
self;  but  I  was  young,  with  all  the  world 
before  me,  and  with  too  many  hopes  to  give 
up  life  without  a  further  struggle.  But  to 
stand  still  was  death ;  summomng  up  our 
remaining  strength,  therefore,  and  my  faith- 
fiil  friend  seeming  infused  with  fresh  life  in 
his  aflfectionate  desire  to  save  mine,  we  con- 
tinued to  advance — wKther,   indeed,  we 
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knew  not — bat  anything  was  better  than 
standing  still ;  and  at  least  we  thought  we 
would  make  our  way  to  where  a  thick 
cluster  of  trees,  which  we  dimly  discerned, 
would  enable  us  to  light  a  fire. 

But  the  light  of  the  stars  now  CEoled  us; 
for  the  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  our  pro- 
gress became  more  difficult  at  every  step. 
However,  we  managed  to  reach  the  trees, 
and  were  glad  to  find  the  space  beneath 
them  comparatively  free  firom  snow.  Here 
we  were  obliged  to  pull  up,  for  we  were 
almost  exhausted ;  but  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  gathering  wood  for  a  fire  made  us 
lose  no  time  in  looking  about  us  for  the 
materials ;  for  we  found  that  the  moment 
we  stood  still  the  cold  struck  us  vrith  a 
deathlike  chill. 

But  we  did  not  find  dead  sticks  so  plen- 
tiful as  we  expected,  and  in  om-  search 
for  them  we  were  led  through  the  clump 
of  trees  to  the  space  beyond,  where  we 
found  ourselves  before  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
abutting  on  the  side  of  a  low  hill  thickly 
covered  mth  trees.  We  approached  it; 
and  Avith  the  hope  of  finding  some  nook 
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M'hich    might    serve   to    shelter    us,    we 
searched  for  some  opening. 

We  searched  for  some  time  in  vain ;  but 
the  urgent  necessity  of  finding  some  place 
of  shelter  from  the  bitter  cold  of  the  night 
sharpened  our  wits;  and  on  mounting 
over  some  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which 
served  as  rough  steps  to  a  part  where  the 
surface  seemed  broken,  we  suddenly  came 
upon  an  opening  which  a  projecting  shelf 
concealed  from  those  looking  upwards  from 
the  level  surface  of  the  ground  below,  and 
which  was  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man. 

I  was  about  to  enter  into  it,  feeling  my 
way  in  the  obscurity,  when  I  was  startled 
by  being  arrested  firom  behind.  It  was 
the  coachman  who  had  clutched  me  bv 
the  coat-tails,  and  who  with  the  most 
aflfectionate  earnestness,  entreated  me  not 
to  venture  into  such  a  place,  which  was 
most  likely  the  dwelling  of  wolves;  and 
begging  of  me,  as  a  kindness,  if  I  was 
determined  to  try  it,  to  let  him  go  first. 

He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  M'hen  a 
sound,  as  if  in  echo  to  his  voice,  was  heard 
from  the  interior  of  the  opening,  whicli 
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stutkd,  aad  I  confeas,  at  first  frighten 
me.  ^r  compankA,  irhoae  pRdomina 
idea  was  of  wotves,  with  irindi  he  h 
cotuseived  the  nodiHi  tiiat  erery  part 
the  moantains  was  infiested,  urged  i 
vehemently  to  retreat. 

But  there  was  an  intonation  in  t 
sonnd  irhich  struck  me  as  certainly  n 
that  of  a  woITs  cry,  and  still  less  that 
an  echo.  I  remained  where  I  was,  thei 
fore,  for  a  brief  space,  in  a  aomswhat  d 
ordered  state  I  owa,  for  the  oncertaiz 
of  the  nature  of  the  sound  acted  powi 
fuilr  on  my  imagination ;  but  I  mai 
tained  my  self-possession  sufficiently  to 
perfectly  master  of  my  weapons,  which 
Immediately  drew  from  my  side-pocke 
and  held  ready  in  my  hands. 

Presently  the  sound  was  heard  agai 
and  this  time,  as  I  was  prepared  for  it. 
was  better  able  to  judge  of  its  probal 
cause.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  i 
surprise  and  agitation  when  I  distind 
heard  the  plaintive  wail  of  a  female  voi 
in  evident  distress ! 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Thebb  is  certainly  something  eleotrify- 
ing  in  the  Toioe  of  a  woman,  when  raised 
in  appeal  for  the  succour  of  tlie  stronger 
sex,  which  is  at  all  times  irresistible.  I 
say  this,  not  because  it  has  never  been 
said  before,  but  because  of  its  remarkable 
effect  on  myself  at  that  moment  of  de- 
pression and  exhaustion;  for  it  instantly 
seemed  to  inspire  me  with  firesh  strength 
and  with  the  determination  to  fly  to  the 
rescue,  though  my  life  should  be  the  in- 
stantaneous forfeit.  Even  iiie  old  coach- 
man, as  he  said,  '^frothed  up,"  and  was 
eager  for  the  enterprise  as  I  was. 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  I  called  out,  at  all 
risks,  "  and  how  can  we  help  you  ?" 

The  voice   now  replied  in  a  language 
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which,  although  I  could  not  perfectljr 
understand  its  meaning,  I  knew  to  be 
Spanish ;  but  its  tone  evinced  that  it  was 
an  earnest  appeal  for  help  or  mercy.  I 
replied  in  French,  that  we  were  two  tra- 
vellers who  had  lost  our  way,  and  that 
we  were  seeking  shelter  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  night. 

The  voice  now  answered  in  French,  with 
an  earnest  entreaty  that  we  would  come 
to  her  aid,  for  she  had  been  shut  up  in  a 
cave  by  robbers,  who  had  left  her  there  to 
perish. 

.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
not  as  willingly  have  succoured  any  woman 
in  distress,  however  old  she  might  be; 
but  I  will  not  deny  that  the  tones  of  the 
present  one,  which  were  melodiously  sweet, 
and  e^ddently  uttered  by  one  who  was 
young,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  me,  and 
stiiTed  me  up  the  more  readily  to  peril 
mv  life  in  her  behalf.  But  it  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  not  see  an  inch  before  us. 
I  called  out  again,  explaining  our  diffi- 
culty, and  asked  the  lady  if  she  could  not 
come  to  us  ? 
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"Impossible!"  she  replied;  **  I  am 
confined  myself  in  darkness,  in  a  recess 
without  an  issue." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  might 
come  out  the  way  she  got  in ;  but  as  it 
seemed  she  could  not  for  some  reason, — 
for  I  did  not  suppose  there  were  any  doors 
inside  the  rock, — ^I  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  getting  a  light  to  guide  us. 

My  companion  had  umder  his  arm  a 
quantity  of  dead  wood,  which  he  had  col- 
lected firom  among  the  trees,  in  the  shape 
of  light  sticks.  He  could  not  help  whis- 
pering to  me  that  he  thought  there  was 
something  suspicious  in  this  circumstance 
of  a  lady  being  shut  up  in  the  middle  of 
a  mountain  of  rock,  and  not  able  to  get 
out  1  Who  put  her  there  ?  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  queer  stories  of  ghosts 
and  evil  spirits  that  inhabited  such  places 
as  these  Pyrenees, — ^not  that  he  believed 
them — only  that  it  might  be  so;  and  if 
it  was  a  spirit — ^to  be  lured  in  there  by  the 
likes  of  them  would  be  awkward,  and  as 
bad  as  driving  a  carriage  into  a  blind  lane^ 
that  wasn't  so  easy  to  back  out  of." 
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giTing  \¥aj  to  the  sapematnial 
te  hanest  ooachmaiu  I  ocmfeaB 


I  was  not  without  some  miaglYiiigs  my* 
adL  Not  that  I  had  any  sospidaiLof  the 
unearthly  charaofcer  of  the  ladj ;  hut»  «& 
posed  aa  I  had  recently  been  to  the  attadcs 
of  bandittit  I  thought  it  mighty  possibly, 
be  aome  trick  to  ensnare  me.  But  I 
quickly  banished  such,  tium^ts,  and  ap- 
plied myself  to  striking  a  lig^t.  Tlo  do 
this,  I  was  obUged  to.ej:tract  the  ohaige 
fix>m  one  of  my  pistols,  so  that  X  mi^t 
inflame  some  powder  in  the  pan  without 
TnftkJTiiy  a  loud  report,  which  might  give 
the  alarm  to  others,  perhaps,  wiio  were 
withm  hearing. 

Haying  taken  that  precaution  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  touch-paper,  which  I  made  by 
moLstemng  a  piece  of  paper  with  gun- 
powder, I  easily  succeeded  in  obtaining 
fire,  which  I  £Bmned  into  a  blaze,  and  set 
fire  to  some  of  the  stid^s  which  my  com- 
panion carried.  Thus  -  enlightened,  we 
soon  made  our  way  to  the  spot  whence  the 
voiQe  proceeded,  when  we  found  ourselves 
opjK>sito  a  mass  of  loose  rock  of  dimen- 
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sions  and  wdght,  as  it  seemed,  to  defy 
removaL 

A  dialogae  now  ensued  between  me  and 
the  lady  on  the  other  side ;  my  oompanion 
added  more  lighted  sticks  as  fast  as  the 
first  were  consomed. 

I  asked  her  how  she  got  in^  and  she  said 
she  did  not  know,  but  she  thought  it  was 
by  the  entrance  opposite  where  I  was ;  but 
tibiat  seemed  impossible,  for  it  was  a 
mass  greater  than  fifty  men  could  have 
lifted. 

This  was  a  very  mysterious  affair ;  but 
on  casting  my  eyes  about  the  antechamber 
or  vault  in  which  I  stood,  and  which  was 
of  an  irregular  shape,  but  spacious,  I 
observed  a  heap  of  dry  wood  in  a  comer, 
which  could  not  have  got  there — that  was 
oertain — except  by  himian  hands.  This 
was  alarming,  as  it  indicated  that  the 
place  was  frequented,  and  most  likely  by 
robbers. 

On  continuing  my  examination  of  the 
place,  I  perceived  on  one  side  a  recess 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  as  a  fireplace;    for  there  were  the 
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remains  of  charred  sticks,  and  of  a  toler- 
ably sized  log  of  wood  half  consamed. 
Tliis  discovery  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  quiet  my  apprehensions;  for  I  could 
not  doubt  that  I  had  got  into  a  robber^s 
cave ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the 
l)roprietors  should  happen  to  come  in, 
they  would  not  be  pleased  to  find  there 
company  who  had  not  been  invited. 

I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the 
lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  but 
she  declared  that  it  was  unknown  to  her, 
for  that  she  had  been  brought  in  there  in 
a  fainting  condition,  and  had  not  been 
able  therefore  to  note  the  appearance  of 
the  place ;  and  that  when  she  recovered, 
she  found  herself  on  some  sort  of  rude 
couch  inside. 

I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  learn  more  of 
her  history,  and  of  the  accidents  which 
had  led  to  so  strange  an  incarceration ;  but 
I  wanted  to  see  her  face;  neither  was  it 
convenient  nor  agreeable  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  a  ladv  on  one  side  of  a 
big  rock  while  I  was  on  the  other.  Besides, 
it  was  neither  polite  nor  kind  to  be  wast- 
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ing  time  in  words  when  the  point  was  to 
get  her  out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  coachman,  who 
did  not  understand  what  we  were  saying 
to  each  other  in  the  Erench  language, 
and  who  had  lost  all  fear,  in  the  domestic 
look  of  the  place,  of  her  ghostly  character* 
had  mechanically  set  his  sticks  a  blazing 
in  the  recess  which  formed  the  fire-place  of 
the  apartment;  and  adding  more  fuel  in 
abundance— for  he  was  determined,  he 
said,  to  make  a  good  fire,  and  warm  him- 
self now  he  had  the  opportimity,  come 
what  might  of  it — there  was  presently  an 
illumination,  which  enabled  me  to 'have  a 
clearer  view  of  the  impediment  between 
me  and  the  prisoner. 

It  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  a  solid 
stone  wall,  not  of  an  even  surface,  but  an 
irregular  mass,  as  if  the  cavern  had  be- 
come hollowed  out,  either  by  nature  or 
art,  so  far,  and  no  feo^ther.  But  on  a 
closer  examination,  I  perceived  an  irregu- 
lar line,  or  cleft,  which  I  traced  till  it 
joined  the  roof  on  both  sides.  If  I  had  not 
heard  a  voice  on   the  other  side,,  it  cer- 
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tainly  never  would  have  occurred  to  me 
that  the  mass  of  stone  which  was  between 
the  two  lines  or  cracks  on  either  side  was 
contrived  to  move ;  for,  as  it  seemed,  no 
human  force  could  be  sufficient  to  remove 
an  obstruction  of  so  many  tons  weight.  I 
knocked  agamst  it  with  the  butt-end  of  the 
musket,  but  it  sounded  as  solid  as  ^be  rode 
itself. 

I  was  punled^  and  I  asked  the  lady  on 
the  other  side  if  she  could  hdp  me  with 
any  hint.  But  all  she  could  tdl  me  was 
lior  persuasion  that  she  had  entered  by  the 
way  where  I  stood.  In  thaircase  it  seemed 
dear  that  the  intermediate  block  of  stone, 
bearing  a  sCTiblance  to  a  huge  door,  could 
be  moved  by  some  means ;  and  which  was 
the  more  probable,  as  I  found  that  I  could 
distinctly  hear  what  the  lady  said  from 
beliind  it — a  fitcility  which  was  caused,  I 
did  not  doubt,  by  the  long  crack  or  crevice 
which  extended  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof. 

I  explored  the  whole  side  of  the  wall 
narrowly,  but  I  could  find  no  indication  of 
the  means  of  moving  the  blodc — if  it  did 
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move.  I  directed  the  prisoner  to  push 
against  it  from  the  inside,  but  that  clearly 
was  of  no  use :  then  I  and  the  coachman 
pushed  against  it  on  the  outside,  but  we 
might  as  well  have  pushed  against  a 
church.  I  was  almost  in  despair,  but  I 
would  not  give  it  up ;  not  only  was  it  a 
duty  and  a  point  of  honour  not  to  abandon 
a  woman  to  the  fate  which  inevitably 
awaited  her  if  not  released,  but  the  sweet 
voice  of  the  young  girl — ^for  I  felt  sure  she 
was  young  — had  powerfiiUy  interested 
me. 

While  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  what 
could  be  the  secret  of  opening  that  wall, 
and  calling  to  mind  the  ^^  open  sesame  "  of 
the  story  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " — ^the 
virtue  of  which  I  was  almost  inclined  to 
try  myself,  so  strongly  had  the  romance 
and  the  mystery  of  the  affair  excited  my 
imagination — ^the  old  coachman  was  peer- 
ing about  the  place  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery on  his  own  account. 

"  Here  is  a  thing  like  a  lamp,'*  he  said, 
taking  a  brass  vessel  &om  the  right  hand 
comer  from  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  "but 
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no  oil  in  it ;  wlmt  wouldn't  I  girt' 
now  foi"  a  stable  lantern  '. "  < 

I  approached  the  spot  where  hA 
found  the  vesael,  wJiieh  had  the  ap' 
once  of  an  ancient  lamp  of  brass,  bu 
he  said,  irithout  oil  in  it.  At  any  i 
time  I  should  have  examined  it  ' 
curiously,  for  it  had  an  Arabic  air, 
struck  me,  and  I  could  not  help  callii 
mind  Aladdin's  lamp,  of  which  it  gav 
a  lively  idea ;  and  the  place — ^the  ] 
cavern — the  lonely  time  of  night — ai 
the  attendant  circumstances  —  the 
and  the  robbers, — all  filled  me  with 
strange  and  ^ild  ideas,  that  if  I  did 
the  lamp  a  little  rub,  I  am  sure  those 
are  at  all  susceptible  to  the  roman 
my  situation  will  excuse  it. — But  the 
was  a  ^'aluable  discovery  for  me  an^ 
the  lady  after  all. 

However,  as  I  had  no  belief  in  enc! 
ments,  I  returned  the  lamp  to  its  ji 
hut  as  the  pnrt  of  the  rock  on  wlii 
placed  it  had  an  irregular  surface  lil 
the  rest,  the  lamp  sUpped  do«Ti :  I  p 
my  hand  over  the  surface  in  order  to  fe 
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a  level  part  to  stand  it  on,  when  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  part  of  the  rock  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  niche  was  loose. 

I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  prompted 
me;  perhaps  it  was  that  my  mental 
faculty  having  been  powerfully  directed 
towards  exploring,  the  action  continued; 
or  it  may  be  that  I  was  naturally  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  in  matters  where 
a  lady  is  concerned ;  however  it  was,  I 
lifted  up  the  loose  stone  on  which  the 
lamp  had  stood,  which  weighed,  I  suppose, 
about  a  hundred-weight,  and  let  it  down 
on  the  floor.  The  removal  of  this  stone 
left  a  great  chasm ;  I  put  my  arm  down  it 
to  feel  how  deep  it  was,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise,  my  hand  encountered  a  ring  of  iron 
— or  some  metal — ^but  I  suppose  it  was 
iron — not  loose,  but  solidly  fixed  to  some- 
thing else- 

I  told  the  coachman  to  come  and  feel  it 
too,  which  he  did,  remarking  that  it  was  a 
"  rum "  thing  i;o  find  there  1  but  as  to 
what  was  the  meaning  of  it  was  more  than 
he  could  undertake  to  say;  however,  it 
was  his  opinion  "  it  never  was  put  there 
for  nothing." 
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I  thought  so  too :  and  as  the  rmg  mu 
evidently  made  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and,  as 
I  argued,  consequently  to  be  pulled,  I 
determined  to  have  a  pull  at  it  As  I  did 
so,  I  confess  to  a  certain  d^iee  of  trepi- 
dation. It  was  not  fear ;  if  it  had  been  I 
wpuld  own  it ;  but  it  was  witti  a  quiver- 
ing, shuddering  sensation,  that  I  pulled  at 
this  mysterious  ring;  at  first  it  did  not 
move,  but  on  applying  my  whole  strength, 
I  heard  a  grating  sound  within  the  rod^ 
which  made  me  pause  for  a  moment,  for 
positively  I  began  to  expect — so  excited 
was  my  imagination— that  some  extraor- 
dinary  transformation  would  take  place 
similar  to  the  scenic  changes  in  a 
theatre. 

But  all  remained  still;  so  I  pulled  at 
the  ring  again,  and  the  same  grating 
sound  was  heard  again;  but  this  time  I 
persevered,  and  continued  my  exertion 
without  stopping,  and  then,  my  ears  be- 
coming more  accustomed*  to  the  sottnd,  I 
could  distinctlv  trace  it  alon?  the  wall  of 
rock  to  the  crevice  bounding  the  inner 
block  of  stone  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed.    After  I  had  drawn  up  the  rinir. 
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which  was  attached  to  a  thick  round  bar 
of  iron,  about  a  foot,  I  found  that  it  re- 
sisted all  my  efforts  to  draw  it  up  farther. 

Retiring  from  the  comer,  therefore,  I 
approached  the  part  of  the  rock  where  the 
right  hand  crevice  was,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  my  exertions  with  the 
ring,  when,  to  my  amazement,  the  block 
moved  outwards  seemingly  with  the  great- 
est  ease,  and  a  young  girl,  dark,  with 
long  black  hair,  which  hung  down  on  all 
sides,  and  of  dazzling  beauty,  suddenly 
stood  before  me  I 

1  was  so  startled  that  I  jumped  back  a 
few  paces,  and  the  coachman  seized  his 
musket ;  but  the  lady,  casting  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands,  ex- 
claimed in  piteous  accents  of  touching 
sweetness : 

"  O  Sefior !  whoever  you  are,  have  pity 
on  a  wretched  maiden,  whom  a  terrible 
misfortune  has  cast  into  a  den  of  robbers; 
and  if  you  will  not  spare  my  life,  oh !  at 
least  spare  my  honour  I  " 

Then  catchiag  sight  of  the  coachman^'s 
musket,  which  he  held  ia  a  threatenin^g 
VOL.  ni.  M 
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attitude,  she  uttered  a  £Gdnt  shriek,  and 
fainted. 

Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  business! 
No  salts,  and  no  lady's-maid  I  But  (of 
course)  I  took  her  immediatdy  in  my 
arms,  and  bearing  her  to  the  fire,  did  my 
best  to  reyive  her.  I  dapped  the  pahns 
of  her  hands,  which  I  had  heard,  some 
time,  was  usefial  in  such  cases.  The 
coachman  also  looked  about  for  something 
to  rub  her  down  with,  as  he  said  he  was 
sure  she  was  only  benumbed  with  the  cold, 
and  that  that  was  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  I  thought  myself  it  would  be 
right  to  cut  the  laces  of  her  stays,  if  she 
wore  any;  but  I  was  prevented  haying 
recoiurse  to  that  expedient^  from  my  ex- 
cessive modesty.  Fortunately  she  came 
to,  and,  raising  her  long  eyelashes,  opened 
the  most  beautiful  ^es  in  the  world,  black 
as  night,  and,  though  resplendent,  soft. 
She  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful girls  I  had  ever  seen,  although  not 
with  the  same  loveable  air  as  Lavinia. 
She  struck  me  as  too  majestic  to  be  loved, 
aAd  as  a  creature  only  to  be  worshipped. 
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Pisengagixig  herself  from -my  arms  with 
a  dignified  air,  '-  she  mdred  away  a  fsw 
paces,  and  leaning: her  arm  en  a  piece  of 
projecting  Tock,  shaded  her  fiofbe  for  a 
'moment  with  her  haiid«. 

I  did  not  offer  to  take  her  again  in 

^my  arms,  foecaose  that  wcmld  hare  been 

uapropec;  but  as -it  w«6  |ribdn  that  lAe 

could  hardly  stand,  and  I  had  nothing 

but  my  knee  to  o£ter  her,  there  being  no 

chair  in  the  place,  I  Was  embarrassed, 

when  suddenly  ^  -rem^nb^ed  what  tfhe 

had  said  a^bout- the  couch  in  the  interior 

chamber.    I  and  the  co^tchman  got  it  oat, 

and  arranging  it  before  the  fire,  placed  her 

uplNi    it.    iSfae    thanked   me  -gracefolly; 

i^tttrove:  ta  say^  somethii^  which  I  could  ntt 

<ictifttinctly.ODlleat;  and  then,  overcome, '^s 

I  did  not  doubt,  with  the  novdlty  of  her 

^ntoatnn, '  tlie  suddenness  of  her  release, 

^'ind  the  preseciee  of  strangers,  of  wltOAe 

';eharacter  she  was  yet  ignorant,  she  leaned 

her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  burst  iikto 

;a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  Depend  upon  it,'*  said  the  coadmian, 
who  had  more  common  sense  tiban'I^had 

H  2 
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on  the  occasion,  and  prompted,  perhaps, 
by  his  own  feelings ;  '*  depend  upon  it, 
Master  Leander,  she  is  fiGdnt  because  she 
wants  something  to  eat.  Who  knows 
how  long  she  has  been  shut  up  in  that 
horrid  hole  ?  *' 

At  these  words — the  first  he  had  spoken 
since  our  entrance  into  the  vault — the 
young  girl  started  up,  and  her  ^^es 
gleamed  with  a  joyous  radiance : — 

"  You  are  English ! "  she  ezdaimed, 
speaking  the  language  fluently,  but  with 
a  foreign  accent ;  "  You  are  English  !— 
then  I  am  safe ! '' 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  we  were 
reaUy  EngUsh,  as  she  supposed;  adding, 
that  I  was  a  gentleman,  travelling  witii 
my  servant  to  Madrid ;  that  we  had  been 
beset  by  robbers,  who  had  killed  our 
guide;  and  that  having  lost  ourselves 
among  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  we 
had  penetrated  into  that  secret  cavern  in 
quest  of  shelter. 

"  You  are  an  English  gentleman !  "  she 
repeated,  *'  and  I  am  safe !  They  are 
always  men  of  honour;  and  now  I  am 
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sure  I  am  safe  I  Tell  me— oh,  tell  me 
that  you  will  protect  me  and  save  me,  and 
the  heart  of  a  Spanish  maiden  shall  be 
filled  with  gratitude  to  you  for  ever !  ** 

I  again  assured  her  that  I  would  pro- 
tect her  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  and  the 
coachman  joining  in  the  conversation,  now 
that  it  was  conducted  in  English,  swore  so 
too ;  acquainting  her  that  his  master  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
ikngland,  and  ^'  one  of  the  best  yoimg  gen- 
tlemen '* — "  although  I  say  it  as  shouldn't 
say  it,  perhaps,— only  I  nursed  him  on 
my  knee,  and  I  can't  hdp  it — ^that  ever 
got  on  the  back  of  a  horse; — 'cepting,'* 
said  he,  looking  at  me  dily  and  fondly, 
**  that  he 's  a  terrible  one  to  fall  in  love— 
and  then  no  bit  won't  hold  him ! " 

Out  of  respect  to  my  excellent  friend, 
whose  good  opinion  I  valued  more  than 
that  of  many  of  higher  station,  I  do 
iK>t  withhold  this  commendatory  expres- 
sion, which  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on 
my  general  character;  albeit  that  it  was 
qualified  by  a  reservation  whi(^  made  the 
beautiful  stranger  blush,  and  look  embar- 
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rafified«    I  hastesied '  to  jreaswire  b«r»  there- 
fore, hy  a  demeaiKNir  *  of '  stadiod  roqieet; 
and  by  proteBtmg  that  she  had  nothing  tO' 
apprehend  firosn  mj  afttentioM  on   tfatt 
soore. 

But  although  therenraB*  r»\  fear  of :  mf 
fallmg  m  lore  with  her,  my<  sensations: 
informed  me  that  I  vrm  quite  readj  to  &11 
in  love  with  a  1^  of  mutton,  if  sach  an 
olgect  oould  have  presented  itself  to  my: 
vievr,  and  on  my  pressmg  the  lady,  shs 
confessed  with  much  bashfblnessi  that  her 
mdmations  coincided  with  mine.  And  no 
wonder ;  for,  as  she  informed  me,  she  had 
heem  shut  up  there,  as  well  as  she  oould. 
guess,  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours, 
without  food  or  drink,  suffering  firom  the 
extreme  cold,  and  a^  prey  to  the  most 
excruciating  tc»rture  of  mind,  ftom  the 
agonising  uncertainty  of  her  fate. 

I  was  longing  to  leam  her  adventuresp 
and  the  events  which  had  caused  her  to  bft. 
shut  up  in  that  living  tomb,  but  as  it  waa- 
necessary  first  to  attend  to  our  most  urgent 
wants,  I  postponed  that  inquiry  for  th^ 
present. 
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My  first  caxe  was  to  explore  the  f^ce 
in  which  we  found  ourselyes.  It  consisted, 
so.  fax  as  I  could  ascertain,  only  of  the  two 
vaults  or  apartments  which  conjstituted  the 
outer  one  in  which  we  had  lighted  the  fire, 
and  the  inner  one  in  which  the  Spanish 
lady  had  heen  shut  up.  The  moving  hlock 
of  stone,  which  to  ordinary  observation, 
seemed  part  of  the  solid  rock,  I  found  was 
niody  balanced  on  two  iron  pivots  fixed 
above  and  below,  on  which  it  turned,  so 
that  a  slight  pressure  firom  within,  on  the 
right  hand  side,  or  firom  without  on  the 
le£bp  was  sufficient  to  move  it. 

There  was  a  contrivance  also  on  the  in^ 
side,  to  secure  it  from  any  one  trying  to 
force  the  entrance — should  the  assailant 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  ring. 
Altogether  it  was  a.  curious  and  admirable 
piece  of  workmanship ;  and  I  was  forcibly, 
struck  with   the    ingenuity  of   the  me-- 
chanism,  and  with  the  skill  of  the  artificer 
who  had  effected  it.    With  respect  to  its 
date,  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been, 
fitiished  at  a  very  remote  period. 

As  the  piece  of  stone  which  I  had  re-» 


lU 


CiBf'—iiL  mr  eqdoniiaas,  I  f 
"AoB  tatSae  from  dits  tniMr  eiTr  v 
mcTfv  fttKarr.  vUdi  tamniaied  k  i 
tt  Tfoesfy  ittcn  viiidi  skins — balk 
taaes-  i^mt  MODed  to  ht — were  lums 
I  :»M  ^HB  viA  some  ranosiiT, 
111  ■  iMjiJ  Kt  «iiibom  some  slisiit  trefi 
'ZKtt^  »Vi.  iv  SIT  cRSt  joT  I  found  I  s 
(^  irmiacBs  as  nne  natunl  shehc! 
1^  ?K^  srf  vUek  vere  still  fre^ 

Sjotmc  i^tKi  vie  zMSzlr  half  a  slu 
nai^  s3ckZI  3»Tv$  of  osarse  bread,  sen 
:diN«r^  az)C  t  no  eanbaiw^re  jar  of  s 
Ixa  iiM^tS'TKVSFinaipabont  a  doiai  la 
jwoDf  K-cxki!^  Tbidi  I  soon  afvertained 
V  "^var  ex)i  hnztSr.  In  a  sort  of  v 
or  nsnmJ  wafrroir  diere  was  a  pdenti 
nif^  rfTjm,  as  dear  as  cxxstaL 
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I  communicated  this  agreeable  intelli- 
gence to  my  companions ;  and  the  coach- 
man taking  upon  himself  the  offices  of 
cook  and  butler,  instantly  proceeded  to 
dress  some  of  the  flesh  over  the  fire,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  artistically  by  the  aid 
of  a  gridiron  (for  the  rascals  who  owned 
the  cave,  it  seemed,  were  luxurious) ;  and 
making  use  of  a  flat  piece  of  stone  which 
stood  handy,  he  served  up  supper  to  me 
^md  the  beautifiil  Spaniard  in  a  manner 
most  respectful  and  agreeable  to  her  feel- 
ings. At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect 
himself,  but  did  such  substantial  justice 
to  the  thieves'  pnvender,  that  the  meat, 
which  consisted  of  half  a  lamb  when  we 
began,  was  lamentably  reduced  in  its 
proportions,  I  observed,  when  we  had 
finished. 

In  the  absence  of  dinner -knives  and 
forks,  the  lady  condescended  to  make  use 
of  the  hack-knife  which  I  always  carried, 
:a8sisted  by  the  partial  use  of  her  fingers, 
which  I  observed  were  tapering  and  deU- 
<»te,  and  belonging  to  a  hand  of  surpassing 
ivhiteness.    At  my  ui^ent  entreaty,  also. 
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she  w  pvended  oa  to  dxndiL  a  little 
bEHMif-JHid-vaier — voj  weak— fisr  the 
IMipuae  of  RsMBBe   her.  straigth  and 


We  weie  thns  sociafalj  cagBfDd^  and  fihe 
had  jaat  beg^on  to  idaie  her  huAorj,  ^^vhea 
it  gndden^  ouemied  to  the  madwnan  that 
the  viands  wfaidi  he  had  been  discmwiTiy 
irith  so  mndi  relish,  behmged  to  a  band 
of  robbers,  whose  plaee  €i  resort  the  osre 
doubtless  was,  and— wfaick  was  the  most 
alarming  consideratioar^^who  mi^it  be 
ererr  manent   to   return  and 


u  tt  ',  yf'mt 


daim  th»n ! 

^^  Mr.  lieander,"  said  ke,  potting  down 
mitaflted  the  jug  whidi  contained  a  yefy 
liberal  mixture  of  brandy  with  water,  ^^  if 
Tou  will  excuse  me — but  now  that  we  hare 
eat  and  drunk  our  fiU,  wouldn't  it  be  best 
to  be  moving  ?  Eor  if  the  gentlemen  that 
these  things  bdong  to  should  happen  to 
oome  back  and  catch  us  here,  maybe  they 
would  take  it  amiss  that  we  have  eat  up 
their  hay  and  com  without  leave  ?  " 

"  Where  can  we  go  to  ?'*  said  I,  not  lik- 
ixig  to  move  from  the  comfortable  fire,  and 
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becoming  fipom  minute  to.  minute  mote 
reconciled  to  my  situation* 

"Ah  1  that's  the  worst  of  it !  But  if  we 
stay  here^  thisy  have  us  safe^  like  badgers 
ui  a  hole }  and  they  may  smoke  us  out  if 
they  like,  without  our .  beingi  able  to  give 
a  kick  for  ourselves." 

The  senor%  understanding  the  meaning 
ofmy  man's  wocds*:  exhibited  much  alarm 
at  hia  suggestion,  and  regretted  bitterly 
thee  being  deprived  of  her  guide,  who 
might  have  aided.ua  in  the  difficulty* 

Upon  thisi^..m3r  old  Mentor,  with  great 
shrewdness^  remarked  thati  as  they  had: 
shut  her  up  in  the  rock»  perhaps  they  had 
shut  her  guide  up  too;  that  is,  unless  they 
had  murdered  him  already. 

While  we  were  still  speaking  we  heard 
ajnoise  beneath  ua  as  of  one  knocking  and 
^aideavouring  to  remove  some  hard  and 
heavy  substances.  At  first  we  feared  that 
it  was  the  robbers  who  had  returned,  and 
we  prepared  our  weapons  accordingly,  de- 
termined to  sell  our  lives  dearly  and  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  last. 

But  the  character  of  the  knockiog  soou 


oonviiiced  ub  that  it  was  not  occasiaaU 
the  enemies  whom  we  feared,  but  n 
by  some  single  person ;  and  it  proof 
from  some  space  below  us — there  ecu 
no  doubt  of  that.  Struck  with  th; 
took  a  lighted  stick,  and  examined 
natural  stone-floor  of  the  cave  narro 
and  after  close  and  repeated  investiga 
at  last  discovered  an  ingeniously  confe 
trap-door,  also  of  stone,  under  the  ha 
fire-wood,  the  sight  of  which  had  alai 
us  shortly  after  our  entrance. 

Desiring  my  man  to  stand  ready 
his  musket,  after  a  little  hesitatio 
opened  it,  and,  retiring  backwards  a 
or  two,  waited  for  what  would  come  n 

A  man's  voice  was  now  heard  from 
low,  who,  speaking  in  Spanish,  whicl 
lady  translated  to  me,  called  out  iron 
depth  :  "  How  long  do  you  mean  to  ! 
me  here,  savages  as  you  arc  ?  Do 
mean  to  break  through  the  most  sa 
law  of  the  mountains,  and  put  to  d 
one  of  the  Company  of  Guides  ?  OJ 
guides,  I  say,  at  whose  mercy  you  all 
if  my  fellows  were  inclined  to  betray  y 
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Be  sure  that  if  you  were  to  be  so  cruel 
and  mad  as  to  take  away  my  life,  my 
fellows  would  avenge  me,  and  would  never 
rest  until  they  had  guided  the  soldiers  to 
hunt  you  out  in  the  mountains,  and 
destroy  you,  every  man.  Be  wise,  then, 
I  say,  and  let  me  depart  in  peace;  and 
trust  to  me,  as  you  may  always  trust  to 
me  and  mine — that  we  will  never  betray, 
and  never  molest  you,  if  you  never  mo- 
lest us/' 

I  was  silent  as  the  Spanish  lady  ren- 
dered this  speech  to  me  in  English, 
adding,  when  she  had  finished,  that  the 
voice  sounded  like  the  voice  of  her  guide, 
Fernando. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  I,  calling  down 
the  hole,  "  and  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  name  ? 
You  are  mocking  me  to  pretend  not  to 
know  my  name  f  Not  know  Fernando, 
the  Basque,  who  has  travelled  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  Pyrenees  these 
twenty  years  ?  the  son  of  old  Philippe  of 
the  Bidassoa!" 

"  Come  up,"   said  I,  "  Fernando,  and 
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make  haste ;  for  we  are  much  in  want  6f 
your  assistance,  and  we  shall  depencU" 
added  I,  as  I  helped  him  through  the 
trap-door,  *'  much,  very  much,  on  your 
skiU  and  Metity." 

The  guide  was  sadly  benumbed  with  the 
cold,  and  exhausted  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment. The  first  thing  that  I  attended  to, 
therefore,  was  to  make  him  eat  and  4riiik, 
and  warm  himself,  explaining  to  him  at 


the  same  time,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  oar 
pres^at  position,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  so  happily  brought  me  to  the 
rescue  of  him  and  the  Spanish  lady. 

I  approached  the  dioamstance  of  the 
the  death,  as  I  feared  it  was,  of  his  father 
Philippe,  our  old  guide,  as  carefully  as 
possible.  But  the  announcement  of  the 
remorseless  act  of  the  Camicero  inspired 
him  with  a  grief  so  violent,  and  with  60 
fierce  a  fury,  that  it  was  fearful  to  hear 
and  to  behold  him.  But  at  last  I  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  him  a  little,  by  repre- 


senting that  his  honour  as  a  guide  was 
engaged  to  see  the  lady  whom  he  had 
undertaken  to  conduct  over  the  mountains 
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safe  to  her  place  of  destination  beyond  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

Thus  appealed  to  on  a  point  of  honour 
so  sacrdd  to  all  of  his  class,  he  agreed  ibr 
the  present  to  defer  his  plans  of  revenge, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  condueth]^  of 
his  charge,  Tvith  ourselves,  to  some  place 
of  safety  for  the  present ;  bat  it  was  plain 
to  perceive  the  inward  emotions  which 
shook  him  as  he  straggled  to  preserve  his 
composure  and  to  repress  at  once  the  out- 
ward ^diibition  of  his  inward  grief  and  Ms 
not  less  bursting  desire  of  revenge. 

But  exerting  a  mastery  over  his  passion, 
he  busied  himself  immediately,  with  pro- 
fessional coolness,  with  preparations '  for 
our  departure.  He  first  inquired  if  our 
arms  were  in  good  order,  and  how  many 
rounds  we  could  fire. 

I  replied,  that  we  could  depend  on  our 
weapons,  and  that  we  had  about  four-and- 
twenty  rounds  each. 

Then  he  directed  us,  without  delay,  to 
provide  ourselves  with  as  much  of  the  pro- 
visions as  we  could  conveniently  carry,  as 
we  should  want  them  on  our  route ;  at  the 
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same  time  he  drew  out  aa  exact  list  of 
what  we  had  consomed,  as  well  as  of  what 
we  took  away ;  stating  in  it  that  he  would 
be  personally  lesponsible  for  their  value, 
which  he  would  pay  on  demand  to  that 
note.  To  this  he  signed  his  name  punc- 
tiliously, and  deposited  it  in  a  niche  in  the 
rock,  where  those  who  might  be  curious 
would  find  it. 

I  offered  to  leave  as  much  money  in 
payment  for  the  amount  as  he  would  pre- 
scribe ;  but  he  said  that  his  own  way  was 
the  best,  and  that  it  was  prudent  to  keep 
money  out  of  view  among  the  mountains 
as  much  as  possible.;  and  that  I  could 
settle  with  him  about  the  matter  at  my 
leisure. 

He  then  went  out  to  take  a  surv^  of 
the  country  adjacent,  so  far  as  could  be 
observed  at  night,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
if  the  coast  was  clear  before  we  started; 
but  returning  quickly,  he  hurriedly  in- 
formed us,  to  the  infinite  dismay  of  the 
Spanish  lady,  and  to  the  alarm  of  myself 
also,  that  a  party  of  men,  who  seemed 
familiar  to  the  place,  and  not  less  than 
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ten  in  number,  were  approaching  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  entrance. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  defend  our- 
selves where  we  were;  but  he  said  that 
would  be  madness.  Our  only  hope  was, 
that  they  might  make  merely  a  temporary 
halt  at  the  cave,  and  that  we  might  escape 
after  their  departure.  To  this  effect,  he 
advised  that  we  should  all  retire  into  the 
inner  apartment ;  from  which,  if  it  came 
to  the  worst,  be  might  be  able  to  m&ke 
terms  for  us ;  for  if  tiiey  were  only  ccmti^ 
bandiers,  or,  if  robb^^  were  at  all  reason- 
able, our  lives  might  be  secured  by  the 
paymeaat  of  a  ransom;  but,  above  all,  it 
wafi  neoeBfiaryto  Avcud  a  conflict  and  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

There  was  no  time  to  argue  the  mattw, 
for  we  already  heard  vcHces  at  the  en- 
trance. Hastily  retiring,  therefore,  into 
the  inner  chamber,  we  swung  round  the 
stone  on  its  pivot,  and  securing  the  inside 
with  ike  bolt,  to  prevent  a  sudden  assault, 
we  awaited  the  issue  in  silence,  and  with 
all  the  fortitude  we  could  summon  up  at 
much  a  time  of  peril. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Pent  up,  as  we  were,  like  victims  wait- 
ing for  slaughter,  it  waa  impossible  for 
me  not  to  be  affected  powerfully  with 
the  extreme  hazard  of  our  position.  But 
since  my  deliverance  of  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  from  her  tomb,  I  felt  that  I  had 
taken  on  myself  a  new  responsibility ;  and 
such  is  the  influence  of  female  beauty  on 
us  all,  that  I  felt  inspired  with  fresh  cou- 
rage.— Something  also  was  due  to  the  leg 
of  lamb  and  the  brandy. 

With  an  instinctive  feeling,  the  poor 
girl  crept  up  to  me  in  the  obscurity, 
and  placing  her  arm  in  mine,  seemed 
to  say  that  there  she  rested  her  hope! 
That  mute  appeal  went  to  my  heart,  and 
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I  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  preserve  her 
life  even  than  mv  own. 
.  The  inner  cavern,  in  which  we  now 
were,  we  soon  found  was  not  entirely  dark. 
The  imperfect  closing  of  the  movable 
stone  wall  leffc  crevices  round  its  sides, 
through  which  the  strong  glare  of  the 
wood  fire  penetrated,  and  our  eyes  pre- 
sently becoming  accustomed  to  its  light, 
we  were  enabled  to  distinguish  objects 
within.  This  was  a  help,  and  removed 
the  effect  of  complete  darkness  which 
otherwise  would  have  acted  unfavourably 
on  our  spirits.  It  allowed  us  also  to  move 
about  without  jostling  one  another;  but 
for  the  present  we  stood  quite  still,  and 
preserved  the  most  absolute  silence.  In 
the  mean  time  the  smugglers,  or  robbers, 
entered  the  outer  cavern. 

"  Ah !  "  said  a  voice,  speaking  loudly, 
and  as  if  with  authority,  "  some  of  our 
fellows  have  been  making  themselves, com- 
fortable here!  But  we  have  to  thank 
them  for  a  rousing  fire — ^no  bad  welcome 
such  a  night  as  this !  " 

So   saying,  he  thrust  the  couch  back 

N  2 
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towards  4im  wall  Mbind  winch  I  was 
standing,  and  I  could  cBafciBotly  heir  it 
creak,  as  he  threw  his  heavy  ibnn  upon 
it  Sitting  then,  Us  wwds  wore  plainlyr 
Kidible  to  us  witlim. 

^^  By  Saint  iago,  we  iiave  had  ananow 
escape!  Those  soUiers  will  soon  make 
the  mowntams  too  hot  ^  iidd  ns,  if  we 
don't  mind  <Hir  mamieES.  .13iaiik  the 
Virgin  for  the  &U  of  snow  iliat  came  so 
opjKNrtandbf^  and  iXAcealed  our  ttaolcBl 
What  hafw  yon  done  with  old  Philippe, 
the  Bidassoa  giaide^s  mu^es,  which  we 
brought  with  ns?" 

'<  At  the  back  of  Hie  xock,  between  it 
and  the  hill,  where  they  are  nicely  shel- 
tered from  the  wad  and  any  prying  eye 
at  the  same  time.'' 

'^  Good ! — ^Antonio,  yon  are  a  carefiil 
and  discreet  yoraiginan ;  and  if  you  study 
your  profession  with  dne  dSigence,  and 
attend  to  your  derotions,  I  fKrophec^,  if  it 
should  please  the  Saint  not  to  cut  you 
off  too  early  in  your  career,  that  you  will 
rise  to  be  a  chief  of  the  sons  of  Saint 
Nicholas." 
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Qet  up^  Captain/'  said  another  voice, 
*^'  and  let  ns  go  to  our  lardw ;  for  we  are 
as  8harp*8et  as  hunters.^' 

^'  Santera ! — fiunted,  you  meanr.  Many 
a  race  have  I  had;  but  never  so  hard  a 
ODie  a»  this. 

*^  Himtersy.  or  himfced^  it  'a  all  one  now; 
so  let  im  hasne  oxa  suppeov  and  make  a 
rousing  night  of  if 

**  Let  the  larder  alone,  Pedro;  we  shall 
wont  tW  provisions-  there  another  time; 
and  vre  have  plenty  with  us  without  them. 
Besides^  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  move." 

•*  Not  go  to  the  lairdar !  Why,  this  is 
a  new  freak !  Do  you  mean  to  say  we  are 
to  have  no  brandy  ?  *^ 

"  Pedro,  my  friend^  you  are  too  sensual. 
It  behoves  xis  to-night  to  fast  and  pray,  in 
token  of  the  espedal  protection  which  has 
been  voudbtsafed  to  us  by  our  patron  Saint 
Nicholas." 

"  East  and  pray  be  — ~ ;  I  say,  brandy 
I'll  have.  This  is  coming  captain  over  us 
too  stron^^  my  bravo.  Ocwne— get  up  and 
let  ma  pass?" 
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"  No  one  shall  pass  this  way,  my  gossip» 
to-night. — I  have  my  reasons  for  it." 

"  £;easons !  By  Samt  Nicholas,  what 
reason  can  there  be  why  we  should  not 
drink  brandy!" 

*'Let  him  alone,  comrade,"  said  an- 
other.  ^^  The  Captain  always  has  good 
reasons  for  what  he  does ;  don't  you  know 
that  ?    There  is  a  woman  in  the  case." 

**  A  woman ! " 

"  Ah ! — ^and  a  beauty  too ;  young,  firesh, 
and  tempting.  We  had  only  time  to  shut 
her  up  yesterday,  when  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  expedition  with  the  Car- 


nicero." 


At  the  word  "  Camicero"  Fernando 
gave  a  start,  and  muttered  something  be- 
tween his  teeth.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  to  keep  him  quiet. 

"  Then  if  there^s  a  woman  here,"  con- 
tinued the  pertinacious  Pedro,  "we  must 
draw  lots  for  her;  that's  smu^lers'  law 
all  over  the  mountains." 

"  Good  Pedro,"  said  the  Captain,  "  mo- 
derate yom*  impetuosity !      You  are  too 
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sensual,  my  friend ;  and  too  prone  to  covet 
your  neighbour's  goods ; — a  disposition  of 
mind  sinful  and  reprehensible,  and  to  be 
expiated  only  by  gifts  to  St.  Nicholas, 
which  it  behoves  you  diligently  to  obtain 
from  the  first  traveller  who  falls  in  your 
way." 

"  None  of  your  jeering  at  me,  Captain ; 
you  are  a  bit  too  fond  of  that,  and  it  may 
end  in  a  mischief  some  day." 

"  I  jeer  not,  my  son  ;  but  I  give  you 
wholesome  counsel  and  caution,  as  be- 
comes the  father  of  the  troop  whom  our 
blessed  Saint  has  called  to  take  care  of 
you.  Go  I  there  are  plenty  of  red  and 
blue  petticoats  to  be  had  for  the  asking — 
or  the  taking,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if 
they  should  be  coy — without  your  break- 
ing into  my  sheepfold,  and  taking  my  pet 
lamb  for  your  supper  ! " 

"  By  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  lago,  I  will 
not  go !  and  I  put  it  to  the  band  whether 
the  Captain  is  to  usurp  fresh  privileges  and 
make  new  laws  for  himself,  without  the 
consent  of  all  our  fellows !  I  vote  for 
brandy;  and  as  for  the  woman,  we  will 
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draw  lotsr  far  her,  and  nrfaom  the  Samt 
jbvours.  Id;  Lim  hare  lier/' 

There  wa&  »  ooofdson  (^  many  Toioes  si 
thin,  as  if  all  were  qmking  together ;  and 
I  could  gather  only  detached  words^  which 
seemed  to  imply,  howevw,  tint  the  hand 
were  of  the  contumacious  Pedro's  opiman. 

The  Captain's  ^ce  now  waxed^  load,  in 
tones  of  command,  insistis^  on  his  pfi- 
vilege,  and  the  Toices  of  the  mea  grew 
louder,  still  protesting  against  his  assump- 
tions. It  seemed,  at  one  time,  H^  ibey 
would  hove  come  to  blows ;  but  suddenly 
the  timiult  became  hushed.  The  Gaptam, 
I  presume,  felt  that  he  wa&  stretching  his 
prerogative  too  far ;  and  like  niore  potent 
chiefs,  he  was  c^Iiged  to  suceomb  to  the 
democratic  feeKng. 

"  It  shall  heyer  be  said,"  we  heted  him 
call  out,  "  that  your  Captain,  for  his  own 
behoof,  allowed  discord  to  creep  in  among 
his  troops.  Draw  lots  for  the  girl,  if  such 
is  your  will,  and  I  will  take  my  chance 
with  the  rest.'* 

''  Long  live  our  Captain  !  '*^  cried  many 
voices. 
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Yemssxido  drew  me  aside  towards  the 
Tocess* 

"  Lend  me  one  of  your  pistols  ?  *' 

**  ISsve  you  no  weapon  ?*^ 

<^None  bat  my  knife;  hui  perhaps  I 
may  find  one  where  jea  discoTered  Hiaat 
store  of  ^roTkions.  if  we  most  fighl,  we 
will  9^  our  lives  deaiijrJ' 

I  todc  him-  to  the*  recess^  which  the 
smugglers  called:  Hmr  lasrder;  and  he  felt 
about  for  some' weapon-^HETWord,  or  cara- 
txne,  or  bhidgeon..  The  l%ht  whieh  par- 
tially gleamed  in  onr  hiding-pkce  did  not 
penetrate  so  fer  as  the  nook  at  the  back^ 
and  in.  spifaa  of  his  caution,  his  searches 
made  a  notse  among  the  utensils  and 
bottles  which  alarmed  us,  lest  the  smug^ 
gtera  should  hear  it. 

Suddfody  he  made  an  exdjamation^ 
which  increased  our  alarm;  but  at  the 
same  moment  a  cold  gust  c£  air  apprised 
me  that  he  had  discoyered  some  opening 
outwards  whieh  inspired  us  with  an  extra- 
CHcdinary  sensation  of  hope. 
.  .**^Hist!"  ho  whispered  to  me;  "feel 
here.'* 
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I  fielt  in  tbe  darkneK ;  and  aaoerteined 
that  the  opening  thioogh  wliidi  the  out- 
ward air  came  had  a  sqoare  aperture,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man. 

^'  Be  quadk^*^  saod  he ;  *'  there  is  not  a 
nMmient  to loee ;  fiflowme!'' 

Insinnating  hiwurif  into  the  opening,  he 
eadR  passed  thioo^ — heing  slim,  thoo^ 
tsIL  I  ra^ndhr  gare  instmctions  to  the 
coadmian;  as  I  intended  to  get  out 
next,  out  of  ddicacy  to  tiie  ladhr, — snd  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Wh^T  was  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain age  and  beyond  it,  and  was,  or  had 
been,  a  iamilT  man,  I  thon^t  it  proper  to 
consign  the  service  of  helping  the  la^ 
through  the  opening  to  his  more  fiith^y 
manipulation. 

But  there  was  no  opportunity  for  me  to 
expatiate  on  such  a  subject  at  the  time; 
the  point  was  to  get  out  as  quick  as  we 
could.  I  made  a  little  spring  at  the  hole, 
accordingly;  and  perilous  as  the  occasion 
was,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  similarity 
in  my  evolution  to  that  of  the  down  when 
he  jumps  through  the  moon  in  the  panto- 
mime— only  this  was  no  laughing  matter. 
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There  was  a  descent  of  five  or  six  feet  to  a 
rough  piece  of  rock,  on  which  I  alighted 
on  my  hands,  and  instantly  drawing  my 
feet  after  me  and  standing  upright,  I  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  lady. 

There  was  a  little  pause  before  she 
appeared,  and  she  showed  symptoms  (as 
the  coachman  told  me  afterwards)  of 
"jibbing,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Of  the 
precise  arguments  he  made  use  of,  I  am 
ignorant  to  this  day, — I  strongly  suspect 
he  took  hold  of  her  as  he  would  have  done 
a  truss  of  hay,  and  thrust  her  out ;  and 
considering  that  his  own  desire  to  accom- 
plish the  same  feat  was  inexpressibly 
ui^nt,  the  gentle  violence  which  he 
exercised  at  so  critical  a  juncture  must  be 
considered  not  only  pardonable,  under  the 
circumstances,  but  commendable. 

It  was  a  very  awkward  affair  for  her, 
poor  thing,  it  must  be  allowed, — ^for  I  was 
a  yoimg  man,  and  a  stranger  to  her ;  and 
besides,  there  were  other  reasons  for  the 
shrinking  sensitiveness  which  she  dis- 
played, whicA  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the 
time.     She  put  out  her  arms,  and  with- 
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dreir  them;  and  tiien  I'liwuili'd  and  KnOt- 
dicw  them  agam;  till,  I  sa|^06e^  the 
OQgw^liinaii  90t  I  in[Hil jpnt^-^^of  with  a  soft 
d  jerk  and  a  stifled  aaram  she  £dl  mto 
mv  armsy  and  petfiotue  wtm  obliged  to  pvk 
her  own  laand  my  ned^;.  but  what  her 
dieek  touched  iirine^  die  gan^  siu^ft  start 
that  I  afanost  lost  hold  ot  hcr»  and  was 
obliged  to  squeeie  her  the  tighter;  Alto- 
gether it  was  one  of  the  most  awkwasd 
affinrs  I  was  erer  engaged  in  in  my  Hfe; 
— not  that  it  was  mtpieasant,  but  the 
contrary. 

After  I  had  placed  her  safe  on  her 
fioety  it  required  all  my  caie  to  get  her 
down  the  craggy  pieces  of  rode  to  the 
ground  Then  Fernando,  sedng  that  she 
was  out,  mored  forward^  and  we  foUawed 
him;  but  sar][»rised  not  to  see  the  coach- 
man at  my  heels,  as  I  expected,  I  halted 
and  looked  back.  As  I  did  so,  I  thought 
I  heard  a  sort  of  groan  firom  the  passage, 
and  straining  my  eyes  through  the 
obscurity,  I  pereeiyed  a  substance,  similar 
to  the  head  and  body  of  m  man»  {»ro- 
trading  through  the  opening.     Then  re- 
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membering  that  he  had  u  musket  to 
carry,  which  might  embarrass  liim,  I 
called  to  Eemando,  in  a  loud  iiiiisper, 
to  come  to  me. 

Hastify  resignisg  the  lady  to  his  care 
for  a  moment,  I  went  baok,  and  re- 
awGnding  the  «>cks,  >irepaxred  to  the 
lining, — where,  to  mf  horror,  I  &maA 
ibe  coaohmaii  stuck  iut  in  the  entry  ! 

la  truth,  the  wortfay  SSiomas  Whippy, 
like  all  those  accustomed  to  sedentary 
habits,  was  isther  fiat,  as  respectable 
coadfamen  should  beir*-a  tendency  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  had  been  encou- 
raged by  a  liberal  indulgesoe  in  the  beef 
and  ale  which  £nglifidimen  (when  ^hey 
can  get  it)  aie  wont  nationally  to 
delight  in.  This  corpulent  r^nlt  of  a 
eantn:ited  mind  and  a  good  constitution 
had  fostared  a  protuberance  in  that 
part  of  his  person  which  corresponds 
with  the  equator  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
and  which,  being  composed,  as  every- 
body knows,  of  squeezable  materials, 
had    become   jammed    in    the    passage, 
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and    he   oould    neither   ^'drire   on  nor 
back  oat." 

''  Lord  love  ye,  dear  Master  Leander/' 
he  whispered  in  a  stilBed  Toloe,  for  Ids 
wind  was  partiaUy  stopped,  ''don't  leave 
me !  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Master 
Leander,  don't  leave  me  !  I  do  think 
I  hear  the  robbers  breaking  into  the 
cave  bdiind,  and  then  they  coold  stick 
a  pitdifoik  into  me  as  easy  as  into  a 
truss  of  straw!" 

I  immediately  took  Ids  mnsket  firom 
him,  to  prevent  accidents ;  then  catching 
hold  of  his  hands,  I  palled  at  him  to 
get  him  throogh, — bat  in  vain.  Terribly 
alarmed, — and  widi  reason,  for  every 
moment  of  time  was  invaluable  to  us, — 
I  made  my  way  down  the  rocks,  reached 
Fernando,  explained  to  him  in  few  words 
the  difficidty,  and  returned  with  him  to 
the  assistance  of  our  comrade. 

Fernando  saw  the  strait  he  was  in,  and 
that  nothing  but  strong  measures  could 
be  effectual.  While  he  took  one  arm, 
therefore,  I  took  hold  of  the  other,  and 
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then  uniting  our  strength,  although  he 
vehemently  protested  all  the  while  that 
he  couldn't  bear  it,  we  dragged  h\m 
through.  Whatever  damage  he  might 
have  sustained,  he  did  not  stop  to 
examine  it,  but  scrambling  down  the 
rocks  as  if  all  the  robbers  were  at  his 
heels,  he  rolled  over  on  the  ground. 

"  If  ever  you  catch  me  in  such  a  crib 
as  that  any  more,''  be  muttered,  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  his  breath,  ^'  may  I  never 
sit  on  a  coach-box  again !  I  felt  for 
all  the  world  like  a  rat  squeezing  out 
of  a  hole  in  a  corn-bin  with  a  tarrier 
after  him.  I'd  rather  be  a  waterman 
and  clean  hackney-coaches  .  .  .  '* 

"  Hush !  "  said  Eemando  ;  "  our  next 
point  is  to  get  possession  of  the  mules." 

We  found  them  where  the  bandit  had 
described,  with  their  saddles  and  bridles 
on  them. 

"  Mount  quickly,"  said  Fernando ;  "  we 
shall  have  to  ride  for  our  lives,  for  the 
smugglers  will  never  spare  any  one  who 
has  discovered  the  secrets  of  their  cave. 
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anything  but  an  incumbrance),  and  the 
coachman  bringing  up  the  rear,  we  pro- 
ceeded as  rapidly  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
way  and  the  gloom  would  permit,  to  place 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between 
us  and  the  robbers. 


VOL.  in. 
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"  On  account  of  robbers  ?" 

"  No — ^wolves." 

"  But  it  is  daylight  now  ?  " 

"They  are  not  always  particular  about 
that/' 

"There  is  less  danger  in  encountering 
wolves  than  robbers,"  said  the  Spanish 
lady ;  "let  us  go  through  the  wood !  " 

"  The  Seiiora  is  right ;  besides,  if  they 
should  trace  us  thus  far,  they  will  not 
suspect  that  we  have  dared  the  *  wolves' 
forest,'  as  they  call  it  ;  and  the  snow, 
which  has  begun  to  fall  the  last  half^ 
hour,  will  cover  our  tracks  for  some 
distance  back.  You  see,  Seiior,  that 
the  snow  of  which  you  were  complaining 
is  sometimes  the  traveller's  best  friend." 

"  Gk)  on,  then,"  said  I ;  "  better  the 
wolves  than  the  robbers  1" 

We  soon  plimged  into  the  wood ;  which, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  again 
involved  us  in  a  gloom  resembling  that 
of  night,  but  our  guide  ambled  steadily 
on,  threading  the  trees,  and  taking  the 
easiest  paths,  as  it  seemed,  instinctively. 
We  had  arrived  at  about  the  centre  of 

o  2 
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ii.  Trhen  s-jddenly  he  stepped,  and  pointed 
to  s-ji^e  marks  on  the  ground. 

'•  Wclres*  tracks." 

"  And  in  numhers,"  said  I,  regarding 
them  rather  anxiously. 

^  Yes,  Senor,  th^  swana  here  some- 
times \rhen  the  weather  has  heea  Teiy 
severe  for  a  kmg  time,  as  it  has  heen  this 
winter.  One  would  think  that  all  the 
wolves  of  the  Ftrenees  made  it  their 
general  place  ot  rendeevous.  You  maf 
tell  1)v  the  snufBing  of  fhe  mules  that 
thev  have  scented  them.  Nothing  like 
a  horse  or  a  mule  to  give  you  notice  of  a 
wolTs  neighbourhood.'' 

The  mules  now  became  more  agitated, 
and  Fernando  again  examined  the  tracks 
with  attention,  and  looked  about  hiuL 

The  coachman^  who  saw  there  was 
something  amiss,  but  could  not  tell  what, 
as  my  conversatian  with  Pemando  was 
conducted  in  French,  although  the  marks 
in  the  snow  made  him  suspect  it,  now 
besought  me  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
matter.  I  explained  to  him  what  our 
guide  had  said  about  the  wolves,  at  which 
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he  pulled  a  very  long  face.  But  being 
on  horseback,  and  feeling  the  confidence 
which  that  position  professionally  gave 
him,  his  courage  presently  returned,  and 
he  examined  the  priming  of  his  musket, 
and  felt  in  his  podcets  to  see  that  his 
cartridges  were  ready  to  his  hand. 

I  was  aware  of  a  certam  tremulous- 
ness  that  seized  the  Spanish  lady  as  our 
guide  spoke  of  our  new  danger,  but  she 
did  not  lose  heart.  1  addressed  a  few 
words  to  her,  with  the  desire  to  soothe 
her  spirits,  and  to  reassure  her,  saying 
that  I  was  confident  we  should  be  able 
to  protect  her. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  courage  nor 
your  good-will,  Senor,"  she  said,  "  but  my 
trust  is  in  Heaven !  The  same  Power 
who  has  delivered  us  from  the  robbers 
will  protect  us  also  from  the  wolves ;  and 
at  the  worst,"  she  added,  with  a  shudder, 
which  I  felt  vibrate  through  her  whole 
frame,  "better  savage  wolves  than  still 
more  savage  men  !  " 

The  words  of  the  beautiftd  Spaniard 
msphfed  me  with  fresh  resolution;   and 
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&s  oar  miiles  hod  now 
selves  a  linle  by  our  li 
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Bcnsiljle  to  the  well-k 
their  master's  voice, — ^bi 
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his  endeavours  they  remained  with  their 
legs  rooted  to  the  ground,  as  if  transfixed 
with  fear.  Cold  and  keen  as  was  the  air 
of  the  mountains,  they  broke  out  into  a 
profuse  sweat ;  and  they  moaned  strangely 
and  piteously. 

"  We  must  prepare  for  a  struggle,** 
said  Fernando, — ^at  the  same  time  he  dis- 
mounted quickly,  in  order  to  seize  a 
broken  branch  of  a  tree  which  formed  a 
thick  club. 

Matters  now  looked  serious.  Our 
guide  was  anxious,  but  cool;  the  coach- 
man turned  rather  pale,  and  handled 
his  musket  with  a  nervous  agitation.  I 
got  my  pistols  ready;  the  Spanish  lady 
murmured  some  words  in  her  own  Ian- 
guage,  which  I  guessed  to  be  a  prayer. 

Suddenly  Fernando' s  mule,  whom  he 
had  continued  to  coax  and  flatter,  made 
a  step  or  two  in  advance;  this  motion 
seemed  to  break  the  spell  which  bound 
the  other  two,  and  all  three  moved  for- 
ward again.  We  did  not  give  them  time 
to  change  their  minds,  but  urging  them 
on  they  presently  broke  into  their  cus- 
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tomary  amMe,  and  in  a  lE&aHi  iane  ym 
arriyed  art  a  spot  Tvbeee  jjobjbj  tveeB  had 
been  felled  and  finnned  into  a  banioaie. 
Our  guide  lea^Mag  the  wagr  entered  wittiiii 
it,    and    immedsatelj   tixrowing    hmiaelf 
from  his  mule,  and  motionmp  me  asd 
my  man  to  do  tbe  same,  we  o(nnm«nced 
piling  up  the  logs  of  wood  at  the  entranee; 
and  we  were  just  in  time,  for   we  now 
heard  a  howling,  whidi  the  <pncker  ears 
of  the  guide  had  caught  before,  and  which 
told  us  that  the  wohes  were  coming  on  ns. 
The  entrenched   retreat   in   which  we 
now  found  ourselves  was  an  oblong  space, 
about  twelve  feet  by  twenty,  with  three 
sides  barricaded  with  trunks  of  trees  to 
above  double  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  side  not  above  six  feet,   as  if 
those  who  some  time  before  had  defended 
themselves  there   had    not  had  time  to 
complete  it.     Within  the  space  wctc  logs 
of  trees  of   all   sizes  lying    about,  with 
which  it  instantly  struck  me,  if  we  had 
time,  we  might  form  an  interior  line  of 
defence.      The    same    thought   presented 
itself  to  the  guide,  for,  without  a  moment's 
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delw ,  he  kd  the .  miiles  to  one  of  the 
flfejrter  sides  of  the  enclosure,  and  then 
WjTging  us  ta  he  brisk,  we  began  to  haul 
'«;he  logs  across  so  as  to  form  a  second 
barrier,  the  narrowed  dimensions  of  which 
would  render  our  small  number  more 
efficient  against  the  expected  attack. 

In  the  meantime  the  howling  of  the 
wolves,  which  was  now  increased  as  if  the 
brutes  were  encouragmg  one  another  to 
the  attack,  while  it  increased  our  fears 
fltinmlated  our  exertions ;  and  we  worked 
with  such  good  will,  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fair 
posture  of  defence,  if  oxur  assailants  should 
not  be  too  bold,  and  in  numbers  too 
great  to  be  repelled.  As  I  was  a  better 
shot  than  the  coachman,  as  he  said,  he 
gave  his  musket  to  me,  and  the  guide 
taking  one  pistol  and  Tom  the  other,  we 
prepared  for  the  assault,  which  Fernando 
told  us  would  quickly  be  made. 

He  was  right.  I  could  see  through  the 
trunks  of  trees  opposite  a  pack  of  six  or 
seven  coining  on   swiftly  and  in  silence. 
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COTXSSIO 


When  ihCT  arriTcd  at 
pBU5«d.  Presently  am 
rest  in»Viii^  a  leap,  scrx 
most  tree ;  them  anotha 
aAenrards  the  rest. 

I  was  alxHit  to  fire, 
tin§  his  hand  on  my  ! 
this  is  not  th«  time." 
be  was  quite  cool ;  ai 
assured  me,  for  I  was 
and  htimed. 

The  brutes  now  sto< 
space,  eying  us  —  as 
streiigth,  and  selecting 
attack.  Then,  simultan 
on. 

"  Pire   at   that  one 
pointing  to  his  rig^t. 
dead  as  a  stone. 

"  A  good  shot,"  sail 
other,  which  he  womit 
fired  his  pistol  at  th< 
wounded  one  too.  At  1 
tail  and  leaped  over  the 
they   came,   the   wouni 
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after ;  these  latter  boggled  for  a  while  at 
the  fence,  but  the^  contrived  to  scramble 
over,  and  with  their  fellows  disappeared. 

"What  next?"  said  I. 

"  They  will  not  come  on  again,  for  some 
time  at  least,"  said  the  guide;  "  and  per- 
haps not  at  all  while  the  daylight  lasts." 

"  Then  we  may  continue  our  journey  ?  " 

But  this  the  experienced  mountaineer 
said  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme,  and 
indeed  too  imprudent  to  be  attempted. 
He  explained  to  me  that  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  animal  not  to  make  a  second  attack 
at  the  same  place  in  the  daytime  when 
once  repulsed;  but  that  if  we  ventured 
beyond  our  fortification,  the  sight  of  our 
mules  would  excite  them,  and  they  would 
be  sure  to  set  on  us,  reinforced  most  likely 
by  others;  and  that  our  only  chance  of 
ultimate  safety  was  to  beat  them  off  at 
night,  after  which,  when  daylight  appeared, 
we  might  resume  our  journey  in  compara- 
tive safety,  as  it  was  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
tm*es  to  flee  from  the  spot  where  they  had 
suffered  damage,  and  to  which  they  would 
not  return  until  they  had  forgotten  it,  or 


ovneires  vkh  tfae  fv 
h^  tvcm^t  finm tiler 
siMnld  hare  imanliwi  f< 
but  he  bid  os  drink  Ihfl 
that  prevTOted  watdifiil 
After  we  had  recmite 
forgetting  the  lady,  for 
gretted  tlie  want  of  wi 
get  none  where  we  we 
*>CTng  a  poor  sul^^titate^ 
lastfly  to  woA. 
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Acting  under  the  guide's  directions,  we 
first  heaped  up  abundance  of  fuel,  and 
there  waa  plaity  about,  so  as  to  make  a 
line  of  dead  stuff  in  front  of  us  nearly  &om 
side  to  side  ready  to  be  lighted ;  reserving 
such  pieces  as  our  guide  said  would  be 
wanted  for  another  task.  We  took  care 
also  to  cany  within  our  indosure  as  much 
of  the  dead  wood  as  we  had  time  to  collect, 
to  keep  up  the  fire  in  front  of  us  the  whole 
of  the  night.  This  being  done  to  our  mind, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
the  lady. 

To  tiiis  end  the  ready  Fernando  con- 
shructed  at  one  comer  of  our  inner  ram- 
part  a  sort  of  extempore  hut,  formed  of 
the  boughs  and  logs  of  wood  which  he  had 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  into  which 
we  built  her;  putting  logs  also  over  the 
top,  so  as  to  secure  her  as  well  as  possible 
tiiat  way.  When  this  was  completed,  t 
had  the  satis&ction  to  see  that  she  was 
inclosed  in  a  strong  place  of  refuge,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  whatever  might  be  our 
own  fate,  she  was  so  far  safe.  This  con- 
viction made  us  all  feel  more  easy,  and  it 
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had  the  effect  of  making  us  more  cool  and 
self-collected  when  the  stru^le  took  place. 

All  this  work  consmned  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  the  darkness  came  on  apace; 
and  with  the  darkness  came  on  the  re- 
newed howUng  of  the  wolves,  but  at  some 
distance,  w  hich  made  me  guess  the  rascals 
were  assembling  their  forces,  and  waiting 
for  the  dark  to  attack  us  at  a  disadyantage. 
Their  bowlings,  however,  warned  our  guide 
that  the  proper  time  had  come  to  set  fire 
to  our  exterior  line  of  wood,  which  he  did 
accordingly.  For  some  minutes  the  wood, 
being  moist  on  the  outside  from  the  snow, 
burned  but  slowly,  but  in  a  short  time  it 
blazed  up  brightly,  and  while  it  cheered 
us  with  its  warmth,  its  light  also  served 
to  discover  to  us  the  approach  of  our 
enemies. 

Fernando  told  us,  that  on  the  side  of 
the  fire  we  might  consider  ourselves  pretty 
safe,  if  we  could  contrive  to  keep  it  up; 
that  the  attack  of  the  wolves  would  be 
made -principally  at  the  point  where  our 
mules  were ;  and  although  our  fortification 
on  that  side  was  about  twelve  feet  high, 
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that  we  could  by  no  means  consider  our- 
selves secure,  as  our  active  enemies  could 
take  advantage  of  the  inequalities'  of  the 
logs  to  scale  it ;  but  that — so  long  as  our 
ammunition  lasted — ^we  might  hope  to  beat 
them  off.  A  lighted  fire-sticlc  also,  he  said, 
would  sometimes  scare  them. 

He  had  scarcely  ended  his  instructions 
before  the  wolves  appeared,  and,  as  he  had 
predicted,  on  the  side  where  the  mules  stood. 
The  poor  creatures  evinced  their  conscious- 
ness of  the  danger  by  the  same  snortings 
and  tremblings  which  had  seized  them 
before;  but  they  stood  quiet.  Fernando 
had  placed  them  with  their  faces  towards  us, 
and  the  retreat  im  which  the  Spanish  lady 
was  placed,  so  that  their  heels  were  turned 
towards  their  enemies,  there  being  a  space 
between  them  and  the  rampart  of  a  few 
feet.  We  took  up  our  own  post  between 
the  two  extremities. 

The  battle  now  began.  The  wolves,  as 
before,  rushed  up  in  silence  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  rampart;  then  paused,  and 
surveyed  us.  Then  one  large  one,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang,  made 
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I  fiired — ^and  this  time  also  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  at  their  day  attack,  and  the 
brute  fell  dead  on  the  outside.  But  almost 
at  the  same  moment  two  others  also  had 
surmounted  the  barricade.  Fernando  and 
the  coachman  firing  together,  wounded 
them  both ;  one  of  them  severely,  and  he 
fell  on  the  outside ;  the  other  one  slightly 
only,  but  he  fell  within.  But  the  mules 
now  acted  as  powerful  auxiliaries;  the 
wolf,  wounded  though  he  was,  made  a 
spring  at  the  back  of  the  centre  one ;  but 
the  mule  received  him  with  such  a  despe- 
rate kick  of  his  heels,  that  he  knocked  the 
wolf  over  against  the  logs.  It  quickly 
contrived  to  disengage  itself,  however,  and 
gliding  under  the  mules'  bellies,  came  on 
towards  us,  bleeding,  but  still  determined 
and  savage. 

But  Fernando  was  ready ;  and  with  his 
club  he  bestowed  on  it  so  powerful  a  blow, 
hitting  it  on  its  loins — ^the  most  Aoilner- 
able  part  of  the  creature — ^that  he  stopped 
it,  and  repeating  his  blows,  so  far  disabled  . 
it  that  it  was  unable  to  move ;  then  put- 
VOL.  ni.  p 
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ting  his  pistol  to  its  head,  he  ^^finished 
him." 

In  the  meantune  I  was  not  idle.  Hoie 
wolves  were  damherii^  over ;  and  as  fast 
as  I  fired  and  killed  one,  another  snpfplied 
his  place, — and  the  deaths  of  their  com- 
panions only  seemed  to  rend^  the  re- 
mainder more  ferocious.  As  they  huddled 
themselves  together  in  a  heap  outside,  in 
their  eagerness  eadi  to  get  up  first,  Pct- 
nando  seeing  that  the  opportunity  was 
&vourabK7">ni«d  <^  .dinner  barn- 
cade,  and  seizing  a  hlaaing  fragment  from 
the  fire,  hurled  it  over  the  fence,  on  to  the 
mob.  The  suddenness  of  the  act,  the 
shower  of  sparks  which  the  burning  wood 
threw  out  when  it  fell,  and  the  singeing  of 
some  of  their  coats  besides,  so  startled  and 
scaivd  them,  that  mth  one  accord  they 
tiunied  tail,  and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

Tliis  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  heap 
more  fuel  on  our  fire  in  front,  and  to  say 
a  few  words  of  comfort  to  the  lady.  She 
informed  us  that  one  or  two  of  the  animals 
had  been  smelling  at  her  from  the  outside, 
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but  they  had  not  made  any  attempt  to 
break  in,  being  allured  to  the  other  side 
by  the  superior  attraction  of  the  mules. 
The  composure,  the  self-possession,  and 
the  reliance  on -Providence  of  that  noble 
girlj  had  an  ^raordinary  effect  on  me; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  shame  indeed 
to  my  manhood,  I  thought,  if  I  blenched, 
when  one  of  the  gentler  sex  exhibited  such 
an  example  of  coolness  and  courage. 

We  had  time  only  to  take  a  cup  of 
brandy  each,  when  our  enemies  were  on 
us  again ;  but  this  time  in  another  quar- 
ter.  We  were  looking  out  for  them  on 
the  side  of  the  mules,  when  we  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  from  the  lady's 
retreat,  and  hastily  turning  our  eyes  that 
way,  we  beheld  an  immense  brute  on  the 
top  of  the  logs  which  we  had  placed  to 
secure  her  from  above,  and  which  was 
furiously  working  »way  with  his  feet  to 
make  an  opening  for  himself  to  get  at  the 
morsel  inside.  At  the  same  time  Fer- 
nando called  out  that  the  wolves  were  on 
us  again,  on  the  side  of  the  mules. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  firing  at  &e 

p  2 


Mll«r  A»  fixQcioos  b 

m^^sM  HT  floobeK  to R^  tbe  en 

Gaessns  that    tbe    ani 

:  sfaicii  I  bad  been  obliged  to  m 
to  resene  tbe  LmK,  I  fell  instantly  on 
knee  be&ee  il»  with  my  mnsket   poin 
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and  my  finger  on  the  trigger.  As  I  ex- 
pected, the  moment  the  wolf  found  itself 
on  its  feet,  it  turned  to  the  opening,  and 
made  a  spring  at  me ;  but  I  was  prepared ; 
and  as  the  forepart  of  his  body  was  elevated 
in  the  act  of  jimiping,  and  the  under  and 
most  vulnerable  part  exposed,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fire,  and  shoot  it 
through  and  through. 

But  the  shot  did  not  kill  the  creature ; 
and  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  of 
almost  all  wild  animals,  those  brutes  of 
wolves  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  killed ; 
you  may  shoot  them  through  the  body, 
and  batter  them  about  the  skull,  and  still 
the  brutes  will  fight,  and  bite,  and  run 
too.  I  hammered  the  present  one  on  the 
head  till  I  feared  I  should  break  the  mus- 
ket, but  I  could  not  get  the  life  out  of 
him ;  but  ss  he  was  disabled,  I  got  hold  of 
his  tail  and  pulled  him  into  a  corner,  and 
giving  him  another  whack,  left  him  there. 

Fernando  and  the  coachman,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  hotly  engaged  on  their 
own  parts,  and  Pemando  directed  binn  to 
get  a  brand  from  the  fire  and  do  as  he  had 
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Poor  Tom  being  thus  unexpectedly  as- 
saLLed,  set  up  a  cry  louder  than  all  the 
howling  of  the  entire  pack !  and  whether 
it  was  that  the  wolf  ti^  frightened  at  his 
Yoice,  or  that  he  had  no  mind  to  sup  on 
broad-cloth,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  coat, 
and  Tom,  turning  his  head,  beheld  him 
rushing  on  him  again  with  his  mouth  dis- 
tended to  an  extraordinary  width,  —  a 
greediness  on  the  part  of  the  marauder, 
whose  sensuality  had  been  highly  excited 
by  the  flatness  and  plumpness  of  the  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  selected  to  make  a 
meal  of,  which  caused  his  ruin ;  for  Tom 
in  his  terror,  having  no  other  weapon,  and 
gathering  courage  from  despair,  stopped 
short,  and  suddenly  shifting  his  arm, 
rammed  the  glowing  faggot  down  his 
enemy's  throat. 

This  unusual  mouthful  so  astonished 
the  wolf,  that  he  stopped  short  in  his 
career,  and  began  to  shake  his  head  in  a 
very  confused  manner,  which  gave  Tom 
the  opportimity  gently  to  shoot  him 
through  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  and 
then    seizing  him  by  the  hind  legs,  he 
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swung  him  on  to  the  fire,  where  the  brute^s 
howlings  were  of  the  most  expressive  cha- 
racter. It  seemed  that  the  others  un- 
derstood the  language  of  their  fellow's 
distress,  for  suddenly  they  all  went  off, 
and  we  had  time  to  breathe  again. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  Fer- 
nando immediately  directed  us  to  replenish 
the  fire  in  front,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
cast  some  lighted  faggots  over  the  fence, 
sending  after  them  as  much  of  the  dead 
wood  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and 
directing  us  to  do  the  same.  Then  seeing 
that  some  risk  must  be  run,  he  got  over 
the  fence  and  heaped  up  the  dead  wood 
over  the  lighted  faggots,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  blaze,  and  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  on  the  mules'  side. 

Whether  that  plan  was  effectual,  or  the 
wolves  were  tired  of  us,  I  cannot  say ; — I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  latter;  but  we 
saw  no  more  of  them.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  be  on  our  guard ;  and  a  weary 
night  it  was,  for  I  was  exhausted  from 
want  of  sleep.  Fernando  wished  the 
Spanish  lady  to  return  to  her  retreat,  but 
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she  had  conceived  a  horror  of  it ;  besides 
the  body  of  the  dead  wolf — ^if  it  was  dead 
— sickened  her,  and  she  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  open  air  with  us.  And 
certainly,  her  presence  served  to  cheer 
and  to  animate  us ;  and  as  she  stood,  pale, 
pensive,  with  folded  arms,  and  with  her 
eyes  frequently  turned  up  towards  heaven, 
as  if  in  earnest  prayer,  she  looked  like  the 
queen  of  night,  so  commanding  did  she 
appear  in  her  majestic  and  lustrous 
beauty. 

At  last  daylight  appeared;  and  most 
sincerely  did  we  bless  the  light  of  the  sun 
that  morning !  Our  guide  now  desired  us 
to  prepare  to  move,  as  he  did  not  appre- 
hend any  further  danger  from  the  wolves 
— at  least  from  those  who  already  had 
smelled  our  gunpowder.  We  were  soon 
ready.  The  Spanish  lady  was  again 
mounted  behind  me,  and  we  quitted  our 
stronghold,  fatigued  and  anxious  to  be 
sure,  but  with  much  lighter  hearts  than 
we  had  entered  it ;  and  although  our  poor 
mules  were  not  in  good  condition  for 
work,  they  seemed  as  anxious  to  get  out 
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hB&KT  c^  f  feoooek  yanes  kaown.  to 
lad  *eii'i>id  traTWswI  hj  ordiijAnr  n 
fess.  aft  bes.  jm  beAac  sight-fil] 
am^  as  dw  Ue^  nai. 

Tte  ^ikB  vov  iMv  coi^^kselT  kiM 
^;  a^  I  ■himiii  Oat  tlie  sbng 
■ij^eftaxsc;  ^asac  W  haul,  began  to 
JiMlriaiMi^j  thor  ^  a  ai^fl  roac 
SK  vUehv*  savaat  teoi^  to  wtac 
kaat  oar  9«pfs  OB  faal,  far  Ae  naks  I 
■Bt  earrr  us  sot  ^rtfaer;  howcrar 
coctxTv^  Eo  SVC  tbflu  to  the  inn. 
■edbsei^-  adraed  iht  Spaoish  lad, 
miiv  n>  a  s{aie  iwaai,  in  vlueii  that 
a  fir<?.  and  so  to  hM, — vfaidi  she  did. 
hagcess,  after  ve  kad  beieflr  infijoaei 
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of  our  adventures,  was  prodigal  of  her 
kindness  to  the  beautiful  Spaniard,  and 
cooked  up  for  her  some  warm  mess,  which 
she  declared  was  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
such  cases. 

For  my  own  part,  I  longed  to  hear  her 
history ;  and  I  wanted  also  to  have  some 
explanations  from  Fernando,  with  whom  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  conversing  on  my 
own  affairs;  and  I  was  altogether  vexed, 
and  perplexed,  and  undecided  how  to  act. 
Was  I  to  go  on  to  Madrid,  or  back  to 
Bayonne  ?  What  had  become  of  Lavinia  ? 
As  I  revolved  these  thoughts  in  a  huge 
old-fashioned  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  my 
ideas  grew  more  and  more  confused ;  the 
images  of  Lavinia  and  the  Spanish  lady 
became  blended  together  in  a  dim  and 
mysterious  way ;  the  remembrance  of  the 
robbers  and  the  wolves,  and  of  the  dangers 
we  had  run,  grew  less  and  less  intelligible. 
The  last  thing  that  I  remember  was  an 
indistinct  idea  of  the  coachman  being 
stretched  on  the  floor,  and  snoring  loudly ; 
and  then,  I  suppose,  I  fell  asleep,  for  I 
remembered  and  heard  no  more. 


CHAPE 


TiTHES  I  xwoks,  I 
tTT*g  by  mT  adt,  with 
in  his  hand,  fiaroom 
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At  first  I  could  m 
where  I  was,  or  wh 
was  in  the  erening  wl 
ann-chair ;  now  it  wa 
at  mr  watch,  hot  I  h 
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it  up.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  I 
have  slept  since  last  evening  until  this 
hour  without  waking  1  But  so  it  was ;  I 
had  made  but  one  nap  of  it.  Whether 
this  is  what  is  called  "  enjoying  your 
sleep,"  I  leave  for  others  to  say. 

The  appearance  of  my  two  friends  thus 
satisfactorily  engaged  made  me  feel  com* 
fortable  myself;  and  in  truth  the  view 
was  much  more  pleasing  than  either  the 
cave  of  the  robbers  or  the  muzzles  of 
the  wo2.ves;  and  as  eating  and  drinking 
has  a  sympathetic  .influence,  I  began  to 
feel  inclined  that  way  myself. 

But  I  first  made  inquiries  after  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  Spanish  lady, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  that,  she  had  been 
refreshed  by  sleep,  and  was  up,  and  eager 
to  continue  her  journey  into  France,  near 
the  frontier  of  which  we  now  were.  The 
intimation  of  this  desire  on  her  part  made 
me  the  more  anxious  to  learn  some  impor- 
tant particulars  from  Fernando  necessary 
for  my  own  guidance.  However,  I  con- 
sidered that,  at  all  events,  it  would  not  be 
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kind  nor  honourable  : 

my  care  of  the  beautif 

had  conveyed  her  s^ 

destination  in  Francf 

until  I  had  seen  her 

at  some  bOtel  of  repul 

n 

frontier.    But   I   eou] 

1 

make  up  my  mind  wl 

E 

tlie  matter ;  and  I  add 

1 

fore,    to    Fernando,  1 

ff 

TvlueJi  Tvould  enable  m 

IT 

But  before  be  coul( 

',                         else,  he  hastened  to  ■ 

the  joyful  tidings  that 

■wound  was  not  morts 

had   come  up  with    i 

moment  almost  when 

they  bad  attacked  (me 
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Having  expressed  my  great  satisfaction 
at  this  good  news,  I  pressed  him  to  reply 
to  my  inqxdries. 

He  informed  me  first  of  thaf^  which 
I  knew  before, — ^that  a  Monsieur  "  Bunk" 
had  engaged  -him,  under  circumstances 
of  pressing  haste,  to  act  as  his  guide 
and  courier  through  the  Pyrenees;  and 
that  he  had  been  accompanied  by  two 
ladies  and  a  sailor^fficer,  whose  names 
had  been  registered  in  his  book  at  home, 
according  to  his  custom.  It  was  intended 
at  first  that .  the  whole  party  should  cross 
the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  reports  which  were 
abroad  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow  on 
the  moxintains,  as  well  as  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wolves,  had  frightened  the 
elder  of  the  two  ladies;  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged, therefore,  that  they  should  remain 
behind,  under  the  care  of  the  oflBcer,  until 
the  passes  should  be  favourable  for  tra- 
velling. 

I  asked  him  where  they  were  to  remain ; 
and  he  replied,  he  believed  at  Bayonne, 
but  he  was  not  sure. 

Having  seen  the  English  traveller  safely 
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France, — entreating  him  not  to  delay  the 
passing  of  the  monntains,  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  not  to  stop  where  they 
were — ^he  had  determined  to  take  her  by 
passages  known  to  him,  which,  although 
circuitous  and  much  longer,  he  expected 
to  find  more  easy,  and,  at  any  rate,  such 
as  would  be  possible  to  be  traversed. 

He  was  the  more  induced  to  make  this 
venture,  he  said,  as  the  Senora  had  more 
than  once  exhibited  great  alarm  when  they 
were  overtaken   by  travellers  who    rode 
faster  than  themselves,  and  that  she  was 
constantly  scrutinising   the  road   behind 
them,  as  if  in  fear  of  being  pursued.     He 
cautioned  her,  that  the  route  by  which  he 
proposed  to  take  her  would  expose  her  to 
great  fatigue ;  and  that  she  could  count  on 
no  other  resting-places  than  shepherds'  or 
goatherds'  deserted  huts;  and  that  even 
those  would   be  few  and    far    between; 
but   all   such    inconveniences,    she   said, 
she  was  willing  to  bear,  and,  indeed,  to 
brave  any  danger^rather  than  delay  her 
journey. 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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"  All  this,"  said  remando,  "  made 

suspect  that  the  Senora  was  some  yt 

lady   who   had  escaped  from   a   com 

most  likely,  and  that  she  was  engage 

some  love  affair;    and  you  know,  Se 

when  that  is  the  case,  the  party  posse 

with  the  passion  will  run  any  risk  in 

pm-suit  of  it." 

.,     -  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  do." 

r    li  "  All !  I  have  felt  so  mvself !  '*  exclai 

I  ■ 
J  the   Basque,   "  twenty  years  ago ! 

^  when   a    man   has   heen    married    twi 

years,  Sf  iior,  he  comes  to  view  the  niii 

in  a  diiferent  light." 

"I  have  heen  told  so,"  said  I, 

"  It  is  so,  Senor,  depend  upon  it." 

"  You  have  heen  married  frn'enty  yea 

said  I ;  "  why  how  old  are  you  now  ?" 
"Forty-two,  Senor;    and  I    have    1 

man'ied  noiv  four-and-t«'enty  years." 
"  I'dur-aiul-twenty  years  ! " 
"Vi'e   murry   young    under   the    mo 

tains." 

"  And  you  have  heen  happy,  douhtl 
_  '  in  tliat  hlissfnl  "tnion  r" 

^'  -  "  \\'(.'!1 — [?(''i'ir.    I    must    not     conipl 
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more  than  another;  it  is  sometimes  rain 
and  sometimes  sunshine." 

"Your  profession,  I  remarked,  must 
keep  you  in  a  painfal  state  of  suspense 
very  frequently;  the  one  fearing  for  the 
other  dear  one's  safety,  and  the  absent 
for  his  anxious  wife  whom  he  has  left 
behind!" 

"  Well,  Seiior,  I  am  happy  when  I 
return,  and  I  am  happy  when  I  go  away 
again.  And  if  either  should  lose  the 
other,  we  must  submit  to  Providence." 

"And  get  another,  I  suppose?" 

"  Another !  Mon  Dieu,  Seiior  1  in  your 
country  do  people  marry  twice ! " 

"  Marry  twice  1     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  mean,  when  one  of  the  mar- 
ried folks  dies,  does  the  other  marry 
again?'' 

"  Widows,"  I  replied,  "  do  so  fre- 
quently ;  but  widowers  very  seldom." 

"  Ah  I  I  see ;  then  it's  like  the  measles, 
or  the  scarlet-fever,  or  any  other  disease ; 
when  you  have  had  it  once,  you  don't 
catch  it  again?" 

"  Proceed,"  said  I,  "  vrith  your  account 

Q  2 
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of  your  adventuroB  with  the  Spanish 
lady." 

He  then  nacrated  to  me  how  they  had 
encountered  a  party  of  freehooten,  who 
seized  the  lady  and  the  mules ;  ajod  on  his 
uttering  some  threats  which  gave  them 
umbra^,  they  seized  him  too^  although  it 
was  very  seldom  that  they  meddled  with 
a  guide.  While  they  were  on  their  way, 
they  were  met  by  a  smuggler,  who  com- 
municated something  to  their  captors  pri- 
vately, upon  which  they  made  all  haste  to 
the  robber's  cave,  where  I  had  found  them, 
and  shutting  the  lady  up  in  the  inner 
cavern,  and  confining  him  in  a  vault  be- 
low, he  presumed  they  went  away ;  for  he 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them  since, 
until  he  recognised  the  voice  of  the  one 
they  called  the  Captain,  while  we  were  hid 
in  the  inner  cavern  shortly  previous  to  our 
escape, 

Pemando's  information  respecting  La- 
vinia  at  once  d^ded  me.  There  was  now 
no  motive  for  my  continuing  my  journey 
to  Madrid ;  and  I  was  as  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  Bayonne  as  I  had  before  been 
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eager  to  leave  it.  The  8enora*s  desire  to 
continue  our  route  into  France  being  as 
strong  as  mine,  we  set  out  without  delay 
in  the  same  fashion  as  before ;  but  on 
meeting  with  a  sort  of  open  carriage 
drawn  by  two  horses,  she  proposed  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  it,  as  she  was 
fatigued  with  her  position  —  clinging  be- 
hind me  on  the  same  mule. 

We  exchanged  our  mule  for  the  car- 
riage accordingly,  and  in  that  conveyance 
shortly  arrived  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Bidassoa.  Here  our  trusty  Fernando  had 
the  happiness  to  find  his  staunch  old 
father  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery ;  and  after 
having  rewarded  them  both  with  English 
liberality,  the  Senora  also  pressing  Fei^ 
nando  to  accept  a  valuable  jewel,  which  he 
refused,  we  hastened  on,  attended  by  the 
Mthfiil  coachman,  who  rode  on  horseback 
behind  us,  his  round  Ted  face  growing 
rounder  and  redder  every  mile  as  we 
advanced  in  a  homeward  direction. 

There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  with 
respect  to  the  Spansh  lady,  on  acoount  of 
her  not  being  provided  with  a  passport; 
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but  on  explaining  onr  adventure  with  the 
robbers,  who  I  took  upon  myself  to  declare 
had  deprived  her  of  that  doepment,  and 
my  story  being  corroborated  by  our  guide 
Fernando^  who  was,  of  course,  well  known 
to  the  authorities,  they  allowed  us  to  pass 
through;  being  very  pajrticular,  howiever, 
in  recording  our  names  and  occupations; 
and  it  was  then  that  I  learnt  that  the 
Seiiora's  name  was  ''Isabella  Yelasco," 
proceeding,  as  she  declared,  to  join  her 
Mends  at  Paris. 

TTe  continued  our  journey  in  this  way 
mitil  we  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the 
town  of  Bayonne.  I  had  already  b^un  to 
feel  the  awkwardness  of  travelling  in  this 
intimate  sort  of  way  with  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  who  was  neither  my  wife  nor 
my  sister;  and  now  that  danger  and  its 
concomitant  excitement  was  over,  I  per* 
ceived  that  she  shared  my  embarrassment 
in  that  respect ;  for  she  frequently  shrunk 
back  with  a  feeling  of  shyness  and  shame 
when  a  chance  passenger  looked  at  her 
earnestly — an  observation  which  her  ex- 
treme beauty  was  calculated  to  attract. 
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She  often  complained,  also,  that  our 
horses  went  too  slow ;  and  she  frequently 
looked  back,  as  Fernando  had  told  me 
she  had  done  with  him,  as  if  she  feared 
that  some  one  was  in  pursuit  of  her. 
The  reason  of  this  I  was  curious  to 
know,  but  I  forbore  to  question  her 
about  it. 

We  had  arrived  at  this  point,  and  I 
was  considering  in  my  mind  how  for- 
tunate it  would  be  if  Lavinia,  with  her 
aunt  and  Lieutenant  Montague,  should 
be  at  Bayonne,  as  it  would  enable  me 
to  place  my  charge  under  female  pro- 
tection, when,  raising  up  my  eyes,  I 
beheld,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  the  very 
Lieutenant  Montague  of  whom  I  was 
thinking,  walking  leisurely  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  advancing  towards  us. 

The  Senora  was  looking  another  way 
at  the  moment,  but  the  Lieutenant,  who 
had  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  us,  than  he  stood  as  if 
transfixed,  staring  at  us  with  a  counte- 
nance on  which  was  visible  the  most 
extraordinary  emotion !    As  the  expression 
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tected,  I  directed  the  driver  to  quicken 
his  pace.  The  Senora  catching  alarm 
at  this,  looked  instmctiyely  behind  her, 
and  seeing  a  man  pursuing  us  with  all 
the  speed  he  could,  and  still  in  terror 
lest  she  should  be  overtaken  so  near  the 
Spanish  frontier,  added  her  con[mmnds 
and  entreaties  to  the  man  to  urge  on 
his  horses  as  feist  as  he  possibly  could, 
end  promising  him  any  reward  if  he 
would  make  his  horses  gallop  on  with 
all  their  mi^t ! 

Thus  adjured  by  the  gentleman  and 
the  lady,  and  the  promise  of  the  reward 
stimulating  his  zeal,  he  lashed  on  his 
horses  without  stint,  and  performed  the 
rest  of  our  joum^  at  full  gallop  till 
he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  town. 
There  the  confounded  passport  again  de- 
tained us;  however,  we  got  through  the 
gate  at  last,  and  having  inquired  the 
name  of  the  principal  hotel  in  the  town, 
I  directed  the  postilion  to  drive  to  it. 

At  the  door  another  surprise  awaited 
me.     A  travelling  carriage,  Tdiidi,  from 
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its  appointments,  was  evid^ntly  English, 
stopped  the  way.  When  it  made  room 
for  us  to  draw  up  to  the  door,  the  first 
person  I  met  was  my  old  schoolfellow 
Linden — I  beg  his  pardon — ^Lord  Brocas, 
who  instantly  seized  hold  of  me. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  where  are  you 
rushing  to  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  ..." 

But  at  the  same  moment  I  perceived 
Lavinia  at  a  window  of  the  first-floor, 
whose  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  an  English  carriage.  She  saw 
me  as  I  lifted  my  beautiful  companion 
out  of  the  chaise,  and  I  observed  that 
changing  countenance,  and  clasping  her 
hands  in  surprise,  she  instantly  retired. 

Shaking  my  companion  by  the  hand, 
and  without  heeding  the  repeated  ex- 
clamations of  my  old  schoolfellow  at 
my  extraordinary  haste,  I  rushed  up 
the  staircase  and  burst  into  a  room, 
where  I  found  Lavinia  Avith  her  aimt, 
and  Miss  Montague  with  her  mother. 
I  had  heard  a  voice  on  the  stairs  after 
me,   crying   out,    "Where  is  he?    where 
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is  he  ?"  and  I  had  hardly  entered  the 
room  when  the  Lieutenant  burst  in  after 
me  with  loud  and  angry  exclamations  ! 

The  moment  he  appeared,  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
murmuring  some  imintelligible  words  in 
her  own  language,  fainted  in  my  arms  ! 

"Infernal  scoundrel!"  the  lieutenant 
cried  out  in  a  transport  of  rage,  "  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  young  lady  ?'* 
At  the  same  time  he  advanced,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  tearing  her  from 
me. 

"  This  young  lady,"  said  I,  provoked 
at  the  Lieutenant's  extraordinary  inter- 
ference, "  has  placed  herself  under  my 
protection,  and  neither  you  nor  any  other 
man  under  heaven  shall  touch  her,  or 
come  near  her  while  I  have  life  to  guard 
her!" 

Lavinia  no  sooner  heard  this  speech 
than  she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and 
falling  from  her  chair  was  caught  by  her 
aunt,  in  whose  arms  she  remained  in  a 
dead  faint,  without  sense  or  motion. 

At  this  moment   Lord  Brocas   hastily 
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entered  the  room,  and  at  sight  of  him 
Miss  Montague  gaye  a  start  of  surprise 
and  a  little  scream,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  mother. 

This  succession  of  cries  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
hotel,  they  ran  up  stairs  as  £Eist  as  they 
could  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  followed 
by  chambermaids  and  waiters;  and  two 
gens  d'armes,  who  were  lounging  at  the  * 
entrance  below,  hearing  the  tumult,  and 
thinking  that  something  was  amiss  which 
called  for  their  presence,  tramped  up  the 
stairs  and  adranced  to  the  withinside  of 
the  door,  where  they  assumed  a  position 
ready  for  attack  or  defence,  as  the  case 
might  require. 

"  Infamous  villain !  '*  repeated  the  lieu- 
tenant, addressing  that  compliment  to  me ; 
**  by  what  infernal  arts  have  you  seduced 
that  poor  girl  from  her  place  of  refuge  to 
follow  you  as  your  companion  ?" 

"I  seduced   her!"  exclaimed  I;    "let 

me  explain ;  it  was  she " 

"  I  want  no  explanation,  Mr.  Castleton ; 
the    fact  explains    itself  too   weUI     But 
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you  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  this 
infamy  I" 

<'0h,  Leander!  Leander!"  exclaimed 
Layioda,  who  had  now  sufficiently  re- 
covered herself  to  hear  what  was  going 
forward. 

^'Ohl  the  villain  I"  exclaimed  Miss 
M'Dragon.  "  I  always  told  you  what  he 
was !    The  vile  seducer  I " 

"  You  are  all  mad ! "  said  I,  still  holding 
the  Spanish  ghrl  on  my  arm,  and  with 
the  other  keeping  off  the  enraged  lieu- 
tenant ;  '^  you  are  all  mad  I  Hear  me ; 
we  have  heen  attacked  hy  rohbers  ..." 

"  E/obbers  1  '*  exclaimed  the  aunt ;  "  you 
are  the  robber  r* 

At  these  words,  both  the  gens  d'armes 
looked  at  me,  the  one  doubtingly,  and  the 
other  threateningly,  and  one  of  them  half 
drew  his  sword. 

**By  George,  Castleton,*'  said  Brocas, 
"what  have  you  been  about?  Bunning 
away  with  the  girls  right  and  left  1  But 
see  1  your  dark  beauty  is  recovering.  Can 
nobody  give  us  salts  or  hartshorn,  or  cold 
water,  or  something  ?" 
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Thi"ee  waiters  instantly  started  c 
frantic  haste,  and  simultaneously  reti 
with  three  goblets  of  water,  one  ( 
while  the  three  chambermaida  nishe* 
and  returned  mth  three  bottles,  the 
being  "dsprit  des  millefleurs,"  " 
made  divine,"  and  "  rouge  celeste, 
spectivcly. 

*'  You  had  better  lay  her  on  the  ( 
said  Brocas  to  me. 

The  Lieutenant,  who  had  now 
vered  liimself  a  little,  at  this  sug^ 
advanced  to  perform  that  office, 
seeming  suddenly  to  rccoUect  himse 
shrunk  back  from  us  both,  surveyin) 
and  me  in  moody  silence.  I  was  ac 
ingly  about  to  place  her  as  Brocas 
advised,  >\'hen,  opening  her  eyes,  and 
oeiving  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  stai 
near,  she  suddenly  spnmg  from  me, 
thrcH"  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaii 
in  passionate  accents,  "  Oh  !  Frede: 
Frederick  1"  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  did  not  push  her  from  him;  hut  a 
ing  liis  face,  he  covered  it  with  tlic 
that  was  at  libertv,  and  "roaned  aloud 
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Lord  Brocas  seeing  that  there  was  some 
mystery  in  this  which  he  guessed  the 
parties  concerned  would  not  desire  the 
populace  to  penetrate,  directed  the  super- 
numeraries to  retire,  and  the  master  and 
mistress,  with  wondering  looks,  imme- 
diately left  the  room — preceded  by  the 
waiters  with  their  napkins,  and  followed 
by  the  chambermaids,  each  exhibiting  un- 
disguised symptoms  of  intense  and  painful 
curiosity. 

"Frederick,"  said  the  Spaniard,  asto- 
nished at  his  look,  and  releasing  herself 
from  his  arms — assuming  that  same  air 
of  dignity  which  I  had  observed  in  her 
before — "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

He  did  not  speak;  indeed  at  that  mo- 
ment I  don't  think  he  could ;  but  slowly 
raising  his  arm,  pointed  to  me. 

"  He  is  my  saviour !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Your  saviour  ?  " 

"  He  has  twice  saved  my  life ;  once  at 
the  robber's  cave,  and  once  again  jfrom  the 
attack  of  the  wolf.  I  owe  him  my  eternal 
gratitude ! " 

Lavinia,  at  these  passionate  expressions 
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of  gratitude  from  the  beautiful  Spaniard, 
turned  pale,  and  seemed  uneasy ;  the  lieu- 
tenant hesitated ;  Miss  M'^Dragon  gaye  a 
scornful  sniff  with  her  nose ;  Emily's  mo- 
ther regarded  me  with  interest,  and  Emily 
herself  (remembering  probably  her  own 
adventure)  with  a  kind  snule,  which  made 
Lord  Brocas  bend  his  eyes  on  me,  as  I 
thought,  with  an  expression  the  reverse 
of  amicable. 

But  I  hastened  to  explain,  and  as  briefly 
as  possible  narrated  our  adventures  and 
escapes. 

"  He  does  not  do  himself  justice  !'*  said 
the  generous  Spanish  girl,  with  enthu- 
siasm. Then  she  proceeded  to  describe 
ydth  animation  my  rescue  of  her  fix)m  the 
cave  of  the  robbers,  and  from  the  attack 
of  the  wolf  (making  much  of  nothing), 
and  breathing  forth  my  praises  in  the 
highest  terms  (which  made  the  Lieutenant 
change  colour),  and  lauding  my  attention 
and  delicate  respect  towards  herself  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, which  had  the  effect,  I 
thought,  of  calming  the  perturbation  of 
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Lavinia,  who  now  condescended  to  regard 
me  with  a  tender  look,  and  with  eyes  which 
were  slightly  tearful. 

The  Lieutenant  extended  his  hand  to 
me :  "  I  am  wrong,"  said  he. 

I  took  it,  and  shook '  it  warmly ;  and  we 
were  Mends  in  a  moment;  nor  has  any 
difference  from  that  time  to  this  ever  dis- 
turbed that  tacit  compact. 

Mutual  explanations  were  now  entered 
into  more  in  detail,  and  all  seemed  pleased 
with  one  another,  except  my  ancient  enemy 
Miss  M^Dragon.  She  still  continued  to 
hold  me  at  arms'  length;  but  I  thought 
that  the  united  opinion  of  the  combined 
party  would  now  be  too  strong  for  her, 
and  I  cared  little  for  her  opposition ;  the 
more  especially  as  Lavinia,  with  her  ima- 
gination excited  by  the  perils  I  had  over- 
come, and  by  my  new  character  of  a 
knight-errant  and  the  deliverer  of  damsels, 
openly  testified  her  preference  for  me  in  a 
way  which,  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  frowns 
and  ugly  faces,  convinced  me  that  under 
any  circumstances  she  would  remain  firm 
to  the  troth  which  she  had  plighted. 

VOL.   III.  E 
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We  \¥ere  all  wo  desiioiis  to  kam  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  Dona  iBaheUa,  that 
the  Lieutenant,  in  pitj  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  ladies,  hriefly  exphuned  that  the 
Senora  was  the  Spanish  lady  to  whom 
the  packet  was  addressed  wImel  he  thoagfat 
that  he  was  on  his  death*bed  at  Willow 
Lodge  in  England ; — ^that  she  had  escaped 
from  the  persecutions  of  a  guardian^  who 
had  wished  to  marry  her  to  a  son  whom 
she  hated,  and  that  to  avoid  ihe  wretched 
fate  with  which  she  was  threatened,  she 
had  taken  the  hold  resolution  to  fly  to  a 
female  relation  at  Paris,  and  to  place  her- 
self under  her  protection.  But  now,  he 
said,  she  had  foimd  a  protector  who  did 
not  care  the  end  of  a  rope-yam  for  all  the 
Grandees  in  Spain ! 

The  recital  of  this  story,  which  so 
closely  resembled  my  own  relations  with 
Lavinia,  caused  us  to  exchange  glances; 
and  the  favourable  issue  which  had  at- 
tended the  Lieutenant  and  the  Senora 
inspired  us  with  the  secret  hope  that  a 
similar  happy  termination  would  reward 
ourselves. 
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While  these  interludes  iireire  gomg  for- 
ward, I  observed  that  Lord  Brocas  was 
exceedingly  assiduous  in  his  respects  to 
Miss  Montague,  who  received  them,  I 
thought,  very  gradously,  but  with  a  great 
deal  oi  diffidence  and  blushing.  He  was 
paiticnlarly  eager  also  to  make  fid^ids 
with  the  lieutenant,  who  received  his  ad- 
vances with  a  manly  firankness,  which  just 
suited  Btocas,  and  they  were  soon  the  best 
firiends  in  the  world. 

Emily's  mother,  however,  had  a  very 
serious  air,  and,  I  observed,  that  she 
watched  Lord  Brocas's  attentions  to  her 
daughter,  and  her  daughter's  reception  of 
them,  with  great  anxiety. 

I  learnt  incidentally  that,  the  informa- 
tion of  her  son's  stay  at  Bayoime  having 
been  communicated  to  her  by  him,  with 
the  reports  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
mountain  passes,  had  induced  her  to  set 
off  immediately  to  join  him,  in  order  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  journey. 

Lord  !foocas,  also,  seeing  that  explana- 
tions were  the  order  of  the  day,  took  occa- 
sion to  state,  with  a  very  red  £ace,  that 

B  2 
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'^  having  most  particiilar  business  at  Bay- 
onne  1"  looking  at  the  same  time  Teiy  baid 
at  Emily,  who  blushed  to  her  finggrs' 
ends,  ^^  he  had  proceeded  thither  tor  that 
pmpose."  On  my  inquiring,  with  the  firea- 
dom  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  what  that 
business  was,  he  replied,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, that  it  was  diplomatie  business  of 
a  secret  nature ;  to  which  I  said,  "  Oh !" 

It  came  out,  however,  that  having  aoo^ 
me  at  home  before  my  flight  tmni  Bng- 
land,  and  having  proceeded  to  Willow 
Lodge,  at  my  father's  request,  to  make 
inquiries  relative  to  the  unfortunate  dud, 
he  had  there  met  Miss  Montague,  with 
whom  he  had  instantly  Mien  desperately 
in  love. — This  accounted  for  the  young 
lady's  agitation  when  she  beheld  him  so 
unexpectedly  in  France. — ^But  Lord  Brocas 
hearing  of  her  departure  from  her  own 
home,  and  not  liking  his  bird  to  fly  away 
from  him  in  that  fashion,  had  set  off  after 
her  with  his  usual  impetuosity. 

And  now  harmony  being  restored,  and 
all  countenances  beaming  with  kindly  feel- 
ings towards  each  other  (except  me  and 
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Miss  M'Dragaii),  we  presently  sat  down  to 
a  social  dinner,  during  which  my  adven- 
1^  were  the  prindpS  topic  of  Lversa. 
tion;  and  Brocas  taldng  care  that  the 
champagne  was  distributed  liberally,  we 
were  all  in  high  glee;  when  suddenly  a 
new  visitor  was  announced,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  party,  and  not 
less  to  his  own,  Mr.  B.,  the  father  of 
Lavinia,  entered.  He  looked  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  mind 
very  little  in  accordance  with  the  hilarious 
flEtces  assembled  round  the  table.  But  the 
narration  of  his  affairs,  and  their  effect  on 
me,  are  of  too  important  a  character  to  be 
introduced  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 


hrt  the  Hnpdte 

The  pocr  old  ge 
haiKteii  m  liuiiji  am 
VST  lan^uidlT  to  a 
rost,  icsardin^  cne  «i 
and  him  whh  the  < 
his  sadness  calkd  for, 
then,  ramuur  his  face 
vered  us  tme  hy  one,  1 
and  racani  tye,  and 
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bending  his  body  forward,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  sighed  heavily. 

Meanwhile  his  daughter  had  taken  her 
place  by  his  chair,  and  with  affiectionate 
solicitude  endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  but 
without  presuming  to  question  him  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  trouble.  She  kissed  him, 
and  kneeling  down  by  his  side,  waited  for 
him  to  make  some  sign  of  the  conscious* 
ness  of  her  presence.  It  burst  suddenly 
firom  him  with  a  groan  of  pain  and  humi- 
liation : 

"  I  am  ruined !  my  child ;  I  am  ruined  I 
and  we  aare  be^ars  !*' 

"Ruined!"  shrieked  out  Miss  M*Dra- 
gon ;  "  why,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  '* 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  his  daughter,  softly 
and  sweetly,  "  at  least  you  are  safe,  and 
compared  with  that  the  rest  is  nothing  !" 

Lord  Brocas,  seeing  that  family  expla- 
nations  were  about  to  take  place  of  a 
delicate  nature,  which  people  usually  pre- 
fer to  keep  to  themselves,  now  made  a 
whispered  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  for  strangers  to  withdraw. 
He  immediately  gave  his  hand  to  Emily 
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who  allowed  hers  to  lie  in  it  timidly ;  and 
Montague  leading  out  his  beautiful  Spa- 
niard, I  was  about  to  follow  with  Mrs. 
Montague,  when  Lavinia  requested  me 
aloud  to  remain. 

I  hesitated  at  first;  but  her  father 
making  no  sign  of  objection  (although  the 
aunt  looked  at  me  very  grimly),  and 
Lavinia  seconding  her  request  by  an  im« 
ploring  look,  I  walked  back  towards  the 
window,  and  standing  a  little  aloof,  waited 
for  the  issue  of  a  scene  in  which  I  could 
not  yet  tell  whether  I  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  comforter  or  an  intruder, 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  repeated,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  we  must  now  hide  our 
heads  from  all  the  world; — I  have  lost 

;  aU!" 

!  "How!    Why?    What!    How!     Lost 

all,  Mr.  B.  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  lose  all  your 
money?" 

"  Yes,  sister,  all !.  The  Agent  to  whom 
I  entrusted  my  funds  at  Madrid  has  not 
only  appropriated  the  whole  to  his  own 
use,  but  he  has  also  conunitted  my  name 
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to  responsibilities — to  an  immense  amount 
— and  now  I  am  ruined  !  — ruined ! — ^beg- 
gared !  —  and  bankrupt !  — and  my  poor 
child  here  must  share  my  fate !  " 

"Lord!  brother  B., — ^what  a  fool  you 
have  been ! " 

"  Oh,  aunt— consider  !" 

"  Consider !  I  should  like  to  know  who 
has  considered  me !  Mr.  B. !  Mr.  B. ! 
what  could  have  led  you  to  make  such 
a  fool  of  yourself  ?" 

"Spanish  bonds,  which  your  nephew 
Peter  instigated  me  to  buy.'*  • 

"  What  a  fool  you  were  to  buy  Spanish 
bonds!" 

"It  is  the  only  time  in  my  whole  life 
that  I  ever  allowed  myself  to  be  tempted 
by  any  such  speculation  .  .  .  ." 

"  What  a  fool  you  were  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  tempted  ! " 

"  And  certainly  it  will  be  the  last.  Por 
now  I  am  without  a  shilling  in  the 
world!" 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Lavinia,  "  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  weighed  down  by  a 
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disaster  which  affects  only  our  pecuniary 
means ;  what  is  the  worth  of  money  aft^ 
all  r    It  cannot  make  one  happy ! " 

•'  What  is  the  worth  of  it  ?  my  child ; — 
what  is  the  worth  of  it  ?  What  is  the 
worth  of  any  one  without  it  ? — ^Do  you 
think  consideration  is  paid  to  worth,  to 
Tirtue,  or  to  tident?  No;  it  is  money 
— money  al<Mie  to  which  respect  is  paid. 
With  money,  all  other  qualities — talents, 
virtues,  merits,  accomplishments,— acoom. 
pany  its  possessor ; — ^without  it,  all  merits 
aiV*  useless,  valudess.  I  was  rich,  and  the 
homa^  of  the  crowd  was  paid  to  me !  I 
run  poor,  and  now  I  shall  be  trampled  on ! 
And — you — you,  my  poor  LaTinia, — rou 
hare  now  to  learn  the  hitter  truth.  You 
have  been  flattered,  and  courted,  —  but 
whv  r  Because  von  were  beautiful  ?  Oh, 
no  I  Because  vou  were  amiable  ? — ^Amiable 
without  monev  !  Oh,  no  I  It  was  because 
you  were  a  prize  in  the  market ; — ^because 
you  were  the  heiress  of  the  rich  old  man 
who  had  hoarded  up  his  wealth  for  your 
sake ;  that  was  whv  vou  were  followed — 
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flattered— courted  I  But  now ! — Pirepare 
yourself; — ^prepare  yourself,  I  say,  to  be 
slighted  and  despised  as  I  am  f^ 

"  That,  your  daughter  shall  never  be !  ** 
said  I,  coming  forward ;  **  it  is  not  as  an 
heiress,  sir,  that  I  have  Mlov^,  courted, 
and  loved  your  daughter ;  and  although  I 
sincerely  feel  for  the  losses  whidi  you 
have  suffered,  forgive  me  if  I  say,  that  I 
cannot  help  feeling  rejoiced  at  one  conse- 
quence— that  it  gives  me  the  opportunity 
of  proving  the  disinterestedness  of  my 
attachment  to  your  daughter/' 

Lavinia,  at  these  words,  gave  me  her 
hand,  which  she  extended  behind  her,  and 
which  I  bent  down  and  kissed  reverently, 

while  she  endeavoured  to  stop  the  tears 

« 

which  chased  eadhi  other  down  her  cheeks, 
— ^but  they  were  tears  of  gladness ! 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly,  "  I 
refused  my  daughter  to  you  when  she  was 
rich ;  I  vnll  not  allow  you  to  wed  her  now 
that  she  is  poor." 

"Besides,  there  is  Mr.  Peter  M^'Dra- 
gon,"  said  the  aunt, — ^whose  speech,  how- 
ever, I  thought  was  a  little  embarrassed ; 
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"  be  has  your  promissc,  lirother ;  n 
he  would  wish,  to  force  any  youi: 
against  her  inclinations, — by  no  i 
but  still,"  said  she,  gi^"ing  me 
malignant  side-look,  —  *'  you  wil 
until  you  hear  firom  him  ?" 

"ReadT'  said  the  old  man, — ^ta 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  handir 
his  sister-in-law, — "read;  here  is  i 
which  I  have  received  from  your 
nephew,  Mr.  Peter  M'Dragon ; — yo 
worthy  nephew!  Tiiat  was  the  fir 
pie  of  my  humiliations  to  come  !" 

The  letter  from  that  discreet  pers 
as  follows : 

"  OVEKEACH-COURT,    GOLDE 


"  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  14th  i 
ceived.  Sorry  to  hear  bad  acco 
Spanish  stock;  hope  news  at  Mad 
be  to  your  satisfaction.  Have  con 
matter  retransfer  of  your  daughter ; 
yoiuig  lady  is  unwilling  to  enter  that 
business  ^itli  me,  beg  to  decline  tbt 
as  no  partnersliip  can  Iw  satisfi 
carried  on  unless  parties  are  agreed. 
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sols  84fi;  Exchequer  bills  9  premium; 
Bank  stock  192  ex  div. ;  Spanish  bonds 
67  dis.        Yours  to  conmiand, 

"Petek  M^Dragon/* 

"  Poor  Peter !"  exclaimed  Miss  M*Dra- 
gon;  ^^what  a  sad  disappointment  to 
him!" 

"  It  seems,  however,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, bitterly,  '^  that  he  did  not  make 
up  his  mind  till  Spanish  bonds  fell  to  67 
discount/' 

To  this  insinuation  Miss  M^'Dragon 
made  no  reply,  but  betook  herself  to  the 
resolution  of  some  mental  problem  which 
occupied  her  thoughts;  and  I  again 
pressed  my  suit  with  Mr.  B. ;  but  his  only 
reply  was,  "  No ;  I  refused  her  to  you 
when  she  was  rich,  and  you  shall  not  wed 
her  now  she  is  poor ;  broken  as  I  am,  I 
have  pride  enough  left  for  that." 

Miss  M'^Dragon  now  caught  up  the 
same  words,  and  confronting  me  with  a 
malicious  look,  repeated : — 

"No,  Mr.  Castleton;  we  have  refdsed 
her  io  you  when  she  was  rich,  and  you 
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shall  not  have  her  nov  ahe  is  poor;  no," 
she  added,  with  a  rerj  signifieaBt  esnraB- 
sion,  ''you  shidl  not  haye  her;  I,  yes  J, 
vill  take  caxe  of  that.  Mister  Leander 
Castleton!" 

I  perfecfly  wdl  understood  what  flie  old 
cat  meant  by  this  preAmded  aasamptkm  of 
the  pride  of  poTerty — ^to  back  up,  as  it  was 
intended,  the  nsolntkm  of  her  fatother-in- 
hnr ;  and  I  eonfissa  it  gave  me  aoBM  eon- 
eem ;  and  I  was  the  more  annoyed  at  it, 
as  I  thought  my  declaration  to  the  fkflier 
of  my  unchanged  dfcmtixm  to  his  daughter 
deserved  a  better  letum  £Eom  hia  fSimiily. 
Bat  sodi  and  so  great  was  the  spite  of 
that  wicked  old  woman  against  me,  and 
sudi  was  the  rancour  whidi  she  cherished 
for  the  deadly  offence  of  having  called  her 
old  and  ugly,  that  she  would  willingly  have 
sacrificed  her  niece,    her  brother-in-law, 
and  the  whide  worid  beaides   (induding 
mysdf   in  an  especial  manner),  in  her 
fixed  determination  of  revenge ! 

The  condition  of  Lavinia's  fiither,  how- 
ever, excited  my  deep  and  sinc»e  com- 
miseration.   The  total  change  which  had 
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come  over  him  was  painful  to  witness. 
Instead  of  the  man  of  money,  the  ^^  Henry 
Hase"  of  fonner  days,  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches-pockets,  his  head  erect,  and 
his  air  of  defiance  of  all  thd  world,  he  was 
now  collapsed,  shrunk  up,  and  imable 
even  to  stand  upright — ^like  a  money-bag 
deprived  of  the  coins  which  had  swelled  it 
out,  and  which,  now  a  piece  of  dirty  can- 
vas, lies  unregarded  on  the  ground.; 

As  some  such  ideas  as  these  presented 
themselves  to  me,  I  thought  that  although 
money  is  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing, 
there  is  something  better  than  money  after 
aU ;  for  deprived  by  any  accident  of  that, 
you  are  nothing ;  but 

**  When  Undt  are  gome  and  money  ipont. 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent ; " 

a  homely  proverb,  but  the  application  of 
which  has  stood  many  in  good  stead  where- 
with to  battle  against  n^lect  and  poverty. 
I  had  observed  that  when  her  father 
declared  he  would  not  allow  his  daughter 
to  wed  me  now  she  was  poor,  Lavinia  had 
suddenly  changed  coimtenance,  and  cast- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  ground,  remained  in 
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an  attitude  of  fixed  contemplation,  » 
revolving  the  force  of  her  lather's  wot 
and  sdiooUng  herself  to  the  adoption 
■ome  painJiil  resolution.  This  change 
denieanour  troubled  me,  but  I  did  n 
suspect  the  ertent  of  the  misf^uef. 
i^pcared,  howerer,  that  the  learen 
pride  which  her  lather's  words  infos 
into  his  daughter  had  already  distmb 
her  feelings  towards  me  in  a  way  as  painf 
as  un€;rpected. 

Breaking  the  silence  which  had  last" 
for  some  time,  I  said  : 

"  It  is  on  you,  then,  I^^inia,  that  I  ma 
rely  ;  on  you  to  whom " 

Interrupting  me  to  avoid  hearing  tl 
remainder  of  my  sentence,  the  purport 
which  she  guessed,  she  said,  with  a  mour 
fill  and  solemn  air : 

"Leander — I  mean  Mr.  Castleton,— 
tliank  you  for  the  preference  wliich  yc 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  expro; 
for  me,  notivithstanding  the  huniiliatiu 
fhange  wliich  lias  l>cfallen  us.  I  expect*: 
no  less  of  ^It.  Castleton  ; — -I  was  sui-c  ( 
vour  disinterested  affection,  Leander.    Bi 


£  agree  with  m^  father  ;  not  only  woulcLI 
not  add  to  his  sorrows  by  any  disobediame 
to  hii»  willy  but 'I  agree  with  him/'  she 
oontinued',  in  a  sad  voice,  wdth  the  tfiars 
&Bft  streaming  down  her  face  ;,  '^  I  agreB 
wfthhim^  that  it  would  not  be  well  that 
he  should,  in  hift  adversity,  l^irusti  hia 
portionless  daughter  on  a  family  whose 
gllifpiflii  he  had.r^hsed  in  his  pro[q)mty.. 
iffanvpiell,  Leander,  for  the  last  time,  for- 
get me  if  you  can  (I  can  never  forget )  ! 
but  indeed  my  resolution  is  fixed,  and  jfor 
even  I    I  may  see  you  no  more ! " 

ELaving  thus  spoken,  she  hastily  fled  to 
an  inner  chamber ;  and  I,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  countenance  of  her  fiediher  but  a 
fixed  and  moody  obstinacy,  and  in.  that  of 
the  aunt  an  expression  of  malignant  exul- 
tation,  rushed  out  of  the  apartment  morti- 
fied with  Lavinia,  angry  with  her  £eU;her, 
and  in  a  rage  at  the  triumph  of  my  old 
enemy,  who  had  so  dexterously  seized  the 
opportunity  to  abet  the  resolve  of  the 
father  and  daughter  for  the  sake  of  spiting 
me.     On  my  way,  I  met  Brocas,  who  of 
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course  inquired  into  the  cause  of  my  agi- 
tation. 

As  he  was  my  oldest  and  most  intimate 
firiend,  I  immediately  told  him  all  my 
story.  In  return,  he  acquainted  me  with 
his  passion  for  Miss  Montague ;  hut  he 
found  difficulties,  he  said,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  and  the  brother,  who  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads,  he  had  reason  to 
suspect,  that  he  was  a  wild,  unsettled 
fellow ;  whereas  he  was  exactly  the  con- 
trary— ^the  most  steady,  sober,  quiet,  and 
domestic  person  in  the  imiverse ! — and  he 
appealed  to  me  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  character,  which  I  declared  I  would 
do  on  all  occasions. 

Having  now  entered  into  a  treaty  offen- 
sive and  defensive  in  aid  of  each  other's 
objects  respectively,  we  agreed  to  engage 
the  lieutenant's  services  in  my  favour,  as 
liis  sense  of  obligation  on  account  of  "his 
Isabella"  would  doubless  render  him 
zealous  in  his  assistance.  Accordingly  we 
repaired  to  the  saloon  where  he  was 
engaged  with    Ms    mistress,  and    calling 
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him  aaide,  I    at    once  frankly  communis 
cated  to  him  my  difficulty. 

As  he  was  already  aware  of  my  attach- 
ment to  Lavinia  from  his  sister's  informa- 
tion, it  was  no  isecret  for  him  to  learn. 
He  saw  at  once  that  my  chief  difficulty 
was  with  the  aunt,  who  heing  in  imme- 
diate proximity  with  Mr.  B.  and  his 
daughter,  had  the  constant  opportunity 
of  hardening  them  in  the  determination 
which  they  had  expressed. 

Brocas  proposed  that  we  should  make 
a  journey  into  the  Pyrenees,  where  he 
had  no  doubt  robbers  of  some  description 
might  be  bribed  to  bear  oflfthe  old  woman, 
and  shut  her  up  in  one  of  their  caves, 
until  Mr.  B.  had  listened  to  reason. 

The  lieutenant  su^ested  that  she 
might  be  enticed  on  board  some  ves- 
sel,— ^for  he  averred,  she  did  not  know 
one  end  of  a  craft  from  the  other, — 
and  shipped  off  to  Algeria,  to  which  plaxje 
a  French  vessel  in  port  which  he  knew  of 
was  then  bound. 

Brocas  instantly  embraced  this  latter 
idea  with  enthusiasm,  declaring  that  he 

s  2 
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acquainted  with  his  mistress  on  the 
occasion  of  a  voya^  which  he  had  made 
to  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  the  name 
of  which  I  forget,  and  that  somehow,  he 
said, — lie  couldn't  help  it, — ^he  feU  in 
love  with  her;  that  her  guardian  had 
objected  to  her  marriage  with  a  poor  li^i- 
tenant  (although  he  had  distant  espeo- 
iations)  was  a  matter  of  course;  and 
that  he  and  the  lady  had  sworn  to  mutual 
constancy  was  a  matter  of  course  too; 
and  she  had  proved  it,  and  he  was  ready- 
enough  to  prove  it  too, — ^but  here  was  a 
'difficulty. 

"  What  difficulty  can  there  be;"  said 
Brocas,  "  if  you  are  both  agreed  P" 

"AhP'  replied  the  sailor,  "thatisjuflt 
the  difficulty;  but  is  it  fair  for  me  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ?  ** 

"How  so?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  this  way.  When  I  first  courted 
her  I  thought  she  was  poor,  or  at  least 
not  rich,  but  now  I  have  discovered,  from 
what  she  has  told  me,  that  «he  is  heir  to 
immense  wealth,  and  aU  at  her  own  dis- 
pofiol.    Now  would  it  t^e  fair  for  me  to 
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allow  her  to  throw  herself  away  on  a 
poor  lieutenant?  And  what  would  the 
world  say  of  me  for  running  away  with 
a  foreign  girl,  and  marrying  her  for  the 
sake  of  her  money  ?   That's  my  difficulty." 

We  hoth  admired  and  lauded  the  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  the  nice  sense  of 
honour  which  this  statement  of  the  gallant 
officer's  difficulty  displayed;  hut  we  said 
we  were  of  opinion  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  carried  his  scruples  a  little 
too  far.  But  Montague  declared  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  any  man  could 
act  otherwise ;  and  that  at  all  events  Dona 
Isabella  should  hare  time  to  lxx)k  about 
her ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  she  would 
reside  with  his  mother  and  sister,  she 
would  be  comfortably  and  respectably 
situated  in  that  respect. 

A  summons  from  Mrs.  Montague  broke 
up  our  conference  at  this  point.  She 
informed  her  son,^  that  Mr.  B.  being 
anxious  to  return  to  England,  to  attend 
to  the  wreck  of  his  affairs,  and  as  she 
would  not  leave  hini  and  his  family  in 
their  present  affliction,  it  was  her  inten- 
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Hon  to  accompany  them;  an  intention 
in  which  her  son  heartily  acquiesced.  And 
this  departure  of  the  three  young  ladies 
naturally  produced  the  offer  of  their  three 
admirers  to  accompany  them ;  each  of  us 
struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  our  indi- 
vidual position  towards  the  object  of  our 
regard,  whose  respective  indiuations  Eor« 
tune  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  thwart- 
ing ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  console  our- 
selves with  the  adage  of  "  The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  and  to 
hope  for  a  successful  issue  at  last. 

Filled  with  such  thoughts,  and  not  neg- 
lecting the  opportunity  of  paying  those 
little  attentions  which  travelling  in  com- 
pany afforded,  we  journeyed  on  to  Paris, 
on  our  way  to  England.  During  the 
route,  Lavinia  was  all  reserve,  Emily  all 
timidity,  and  the  beautiful  Spaniard  all 
love.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  serious; 
Brocas  was  ardent,  and  the  scruples  of  the 
Lieutenant  melted  away  at  every  stage. 
Old  Mr.  B.  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  but 
seemed  utterly  prostrate ;  Miss  M^'Dragon 
scolded  and  screamed  at   the  postilions. 
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CHAPTEB,  XIII. 

Otjb  most  presfiing  business,  on  our 
arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  repair  to  the 
post-ofiBlce;  and  this  duty  I  undertook, 
as  Lord  Brocas  was  attending  to  Miss 
Montague,  and  the  Lieutenant  showed  no 
inclination  to  leave  Miss  Velasco.  On 
my  way  I  met  old  General  Bocket. 

He  hailed  me;  and  after  rating  me 
severely  for  scouring  away  from  Paris 
like  a  courier  with  foreign  despatches, 
he  told  me  he  had  two  letters  for  me 
at  his  '^  apartment,"  which  I  promised  to 
call  for  on  my  way  back;  aud  hurrying 
off  to  the  post-office,  I  found  there  two 
letters  for  the  Lieutenant,  one  with  a 
black  seal, — and  a  letter,  also  with  a 
Hack  seal,  for  Mrs.  Montague, — and  two 
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letters  for  llx.  B.    There  was  no  letter 
for  Brocas. 

HaTing  leoehred  these,  I  hastened  baek» 
and  called  on  General  Socket  on  my  way, 
for  my  own  letters ;  when,  who  should 
I  find  fh^re  hut  my  old  acquaintance, 
Captain  O'Sullivan,  who  was  comfortably 
r^;aling  himseLT  with  a  botde  of  Lafitte 
and  a  section  of  Perigord-pie,  for  his 
^^  intermediate  sustentation,"  as  he  was 
pleased  to  denominate  that  auxiliary  re- 
fection between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

At  the  sight  of  me  he  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  joy : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow ! — ^is  it  you  ? — ^The 
very  boy  I  wanted  to  see ! — ^And  now  we 
can  settle  that  little  affair  about  the  young 
lady." 

"  Which  young  lady  ?"  said  I. 
**  No  matter  which,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
young  lady.  Ah,  you  are  young  in  these 
matters,  or  you  wouldn't  be  after  ques* 
tioning,  and  asking,  and  poking  about  it. 
^^en  there  is  a  good  reason  for  a  meet* 
ing,  never  go  bothering  and  explaining 
it   away;  let  it  stand  where  it  is, — and 
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good  luck  to  it !  And  now,  my  dear  fel- 
low! sit  down,  and  have  a  taste  of  this 
pie — ^it  's  not  so  bad  for  a  French  pie  (if 
they  would  only  give  one  a  potato  with  it) ; 
and  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  together 
before  we  go  out ;  you  have  got  your 
tools  with  you,  of  course  ?  " 

I  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  join 
him  at  that  moment,  as  Mends,  whose 
names  I  took  the  occasion  to  enumerate 
to  the  Greneral,  who  stood  by,  were  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  h6tel,  which  I  named, 
and  where  the  Captain  might  hear 
of  me. 

He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  return  to  Paris, 
hoped  that  our  little  affair  might  be  settled 
out-of-hand ;  and  promised  to  come  up  and 
see  Montague  directly  he  had  finished  thht 
single  bottle  of  wine. 

With  similar  compliments  on  my  part, 
and  assurances  of  my  readiness  to  meet 
him  when  he  wished,  for  any  purpose  that 
it  might  be  his  pleasure  to  require  of  me, 
I  took  my  leave, — the  General  looking 
flushed  at  the  mention  of  a  duel,  and 
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A  ship  1  a  ship  I  made !  and  a  ohxp  I " 
he  cried  out.  "By  George!  IVe  got  a 
ahipl  But  what  could  make  the  first 
h)rd  liiink  of  me?  I  never  saw  ^ini  in. 
mj  life ! " 

'^  Perhiqps  your  other  letter  miay  explain 
the  mystery/'  said  Mrs.  Montague. 

**  By  Qeorge  I  I  forgot  that ;  and  a 
black  seal  toe^ — hope  there's  nothing 
wrong  anywhere." 

Breaking  the  black  seal  with  a  mis* 
giving  look,  as  if  he  feared  the  contents 
would  communicate  something  painful,  he 
ran  his  eyes  over  tiie  letter  with  signs  of 
so  great  agitation,  that  hia  mother  and 
sister  were  too  eager  to  Iram  its  tidings  to 
allow  him  to  keep  it  to  himselL  He 
therefore  read  it  aloud : 

"  COPTRALL-COURT, 

"  Febnuary  lf<,  18—. 

"  Sin, — ^Herewith  we  forward  to  you  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tague, your  great  imde ;  and  at  the  same 
time  have  to  announce  the  loss  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward's  son,  Captain  Gteorge  Mon- 
tague, who  perished  by  shipwreck  in  his 
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with  Lord  Bottenborough,  we  took  occa- 
sion  to  allude  to  the  cutting  out  of  the 
French  frigate,  m  which  you  were  en- 
gaged,  and  which  Admiral  Frankfield  had 
represented  in  his  despatches  as  having 
been  principally  caused  by  your  skill  and 
intrepidity  on  that  occasion ;  but  we  found 
the  first  lord  had  entirely  forgotten  that 
affair;  but  on  our  mentioning  that  you 
had  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
Sir  Edward,  and  of  our  having  written  to 
advise  your  immediate  return  with  refer- 
ence to  your  borough,  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  make  very  particular  inquiries 
concerning  you,  and  to  express  his  high 
opinion  of  your  services  and  knowledge  of 
your  profession. 
"  We  are,  Sir, 

"  Tours  obediently, 

"  B/ACK  AND  SCBBWHAM. 

"  To  Sir  Frederick  Montague,  Bart., 

"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
"  Poste  Bestante,  Paris." 
The  first  thing  that  the  Captain  did  was 
to  throw  his  letter  in  the  air,  and  cut 
sundry  capers  with  extraordinary  force  and 
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wiffity ;  tiie  next  was  to  seiEe  tbe  anuoed 
Spaniard  by  Ifie  wxosrt,  and-  widil  her 
round  and  round  tlie  room,  ending  with 
a  boMrkiflB  ipiiich  soonded  like  tbe  report 
«f  a  moderate-daad  cantmade.  Thea  he 
kisBLd  Us  motiier  and*  his  sister,  imd  Xiori 
Oloeas  standing  next  in  line,  he  gave  him 
audi  a  heaify  sqoeew  of  the  hand  as  macfe 
tiiat  noide  peer  roar  alocid.  He  revenged 
howcpver,  hj  seising  the  Captain's 
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sister;  and  Before  Ae  coold  defiend  hersdf) 
he  had  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  lips,  most 
respectfiil  bat  not  less  heariT*  than  the 
Captain's,  sinring,  that  as  kiaRing  was 
going  forward,  he  would  have  his  share. 

While  these  fi^citations  were  gtnng 
forward,  I  remained  the  only  one  of  the 
party  with  a  serious  air,  the  perusal  of  his 
letters  by  Lavinia's  fiither  having  suddenly 
dianged  his  melancholy  into  a  joy  which 
was  visible  on  his  countenance.  Seeing 
this,  I  thought  it  a  ferourable  opportunity 
to  show  to  him  that  part  of  my  mother's 
letter  relating  to  me  and  his  daughter, 
which  I  requested  her  to  read  and  place 
under  his  eves. 
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She  took  it — ^read  it — ^burst  into  tears, 
and  extending  one  hand  with  the  letter  to 
her  father,  while  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  blushing  £Eice  with  the  other,  she 
remained  with  her  head  bent  down  while 
he  perused  the  passage.  He  read  it  over 
deliberately ;  then  taking  up  his  own  let- 
ters, he  placed  them  in  my  hands.  This 
confidence  augured  favourably,  and  I  read 
them  with  eagerness.  The  first  ran  thus, 
and  was  addressed  to  Miss  M^'Dragon^ 
who  had  a  petrified  air : 

Deae  Aunt, — I  write  to  conmiunicate 
disagreeable  intelligence;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely for  the  sake  of  serving  my  dear 
uncle  that  I  engaged  in  this  disastrous 
affair.  In  short,  I  am  married.  There 
was  a  widow  who  was  reported  to  have 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  and  after  a  very  short  courtship, 
she  consented  to  have  me,  which,  for  my 
misfortune,  she  did ;  and  now  it  turns  out 
that  instead  of  having  forty  thousand 
pounds,  she  has  not  a  shilling !  and  worse 
than  that,  is  in  debt  some  thousands  be- 
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sides,  all  of  which  I  shall  have  to  payl 
Besides  this,  she  has  the  temper  of  a  faiy, 
and  talks  to  me  night  and  day  of  her 
rights  as  my  wedded  wiife  I  All  which  is 
Tery  pamfdl.  I  have  consulted  a  lawyer 
to  know  whether  I  cannot  break  the 
articles  of  partnership,  and  dissolre  the 
marriage,  as  the  goods  are  not  according 
to  sample;  but  he  says,  that  when  onoe 
you  are  married,  there  is  no  getting  oat  of 
it,  the  law  being  very  strict  in  that  re- 
spect ;  it  being  feared  that  if  once  relaxed, 
almost  everybody  would  be  seeking  the 
same  remedy,  which  would  interrupt  the 
trade,  and  lead  to  great  confiision. 

"  Tour  unhappy  nephew, 

"  Pbtbb  M^'Dbaoon. 

**  P.S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  she  drinks.'* 

The  other  letter  was  firom  Mr.  Smart, 
the  broker  whom  Mr.  B.  had  employed  in 
London  relative  to  his  Spanish  bonds.  As 
I  was  about  to  read  it,  he  laid  his  finger 
on  the  letter  in  an  emphatic  way,  and  said 
very  earnestly,  "  Mind,  I  don't  approve  of 
it— I  don't  approve  of  it,  mind  that." 
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This  repudiation  of  a  letter  which  evi- 
dently contained  joyful  tidings,  increased 
my  curiosity  to  learn  its  contents;  they 
were  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sib, — I  hasten  to  inform  you 
that  Mr.  Estanja,  your  Spanish  agent,  has 
arrived  in  London;  and  you  will  he  glad 
to  hear,  that  your  funds  are  not  only  sa&, 
but  that  you  will  be  a  gainer  to  a  very 
large  esctent  by  his  bold  and  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre, which  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. He  first  caused  reports  to  be 
spread  abroad  of  the  tremendous  fall  in 
Spanish  stock  at  Madrid,  and  which  he 
furthered  by  his  own  operations  there; 
and  when  the  stock  was  sufficiently  de- 
pressed, he  suddenly  quitted  Madrid  clan- 
destinely, which  gave  rise  to  the  rumour 
that  he  had  fraudulently  absconded.  And 
before  the  fallacy  of  either  report  could  be 
ascertained  in  London,  and  Spanish  stock 
having  ruinously  declined  here,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  at  Madrid^  he  em- 
ployed an  agent  to  buy  it  up  here,  at 

2  T 
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its  then  awful  discount  in  the  London 
market. 

''This  manoeuvre  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  brilliant  result  to  himself 
and  to  you ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  that  jointly  with  him  we  have 
cleared  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand pounds,  three-fifths  of  which  belong 
to  you  according  to  agreement. 

''  Congratulating  you  on  this  result,  and 
hoping  that  this  success  will  encourage 
you  to  still  more  brilliant  speculations, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly,  , 

"  Theophilus  Smart." 

I  had  read  this  letter  to  myself,  not 
knoA^ing  whether  he  would  like  the  state 
of  his  affairs  to  be  made  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  company ;  but  when  I  had  finished, 
at  an  approving  nod  from  him,  I  flew  to 
La^dnia,  and  was  about  to  take  her  in  mv 
arms,  when  the  coachman  appeared,  and 
announced : 

^^CaptamO'SulUvan!" 

Poor  Tom,  when  I  scolded  him  after- 
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wards  for  having  interrupted  me  at  such  a 
moment,  professed  his  extreme  regret  at 
the  inopportune  occurrence,  declaring  that 
"  it  was  a  sight  to  see,  was  Miss  Lavinia, 
poor  thing  I  regarding  me  so  tenderly,  and 
that  it  affected  him  almost  as  much  as 
when  the  old  coach-horse  looked  round  at 
him  in  his  stall  one  time  when  he  had 
forgotten  to  give  him  his  conu" 

"  Captain  O'Sullivan !  " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  he  to  me,  in 
passing,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  again; 
and  you,  Montague,  my  boy;  why  you 
look  as  joyful  as  if  you  were  going  to  cut 
out  another  Mgate;  but  I  want  your 
friendly  assistance  for  a  little  matter 
which  won't  wait  I  can't  bear  to  be 
waiting  either  for  my  dinner  or  for  any- 
thing else  that's  pleasant  to  discuss*  Come 
on  one  side,  just  this  way,  my  boy." 

Taking  Montague's  arm,  he  drew  him  to 
a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
there  in  a  few  words  communicated  the 
occasion  which  he  had  for  his  services, 
and  which,  as  I  anticipated,  was  to  act 
as  his  second  at  the  meeting  to  which  he 
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had  already  iimted  me^  I  obeenred  that 
Montague  exposlalated  with  hni  wannty^ 
hat,  as  it  aeemeds  withoat  effect,  the 
(ySnlliTaii  iBsMmg  on  haring  a  shot  at 
me  aooordiBg  to  his  promise  befofe  I  left 
England. 

They  then  ratiied  together,  Montague 

looking    yexed    and   undetermined,    and 

O'Sullivan  with  &e  air  (^  es»  who  waa 

about  to  do  a  yirtuons  action.    19iis  con- 

linrence,   and   the   sudd^i  refoement  of 

Sir  Frederick  with  the  choleric  captmn, 

rather  disturbed  the  pleasurable  feelings 

of  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  mine  also 

I  must  confess ;  for  it  was  by  no  means 

pleasant,  when  all  difficulties  had   been 

smoothed  in  reflect  to  my  union  with 

Lavinia, — ^when  I  had  the  approbaticm  of 

the    Home  Department,  the  consent   of 

her  father,  and  the   cordial  affection  <rf 

her$e)f> — it  was   by  no  means  pleasant, 

I  rojK'at,  to  be  called  out  to  fight  a  duel 

with  a  man  who  had  the   reputation  of 

bnnsr  an  excellent  shot^  and  who  had  a 

particiilar  inclination  for  a  Mttle  practice 

on  «qrper9QBi» 
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While  I  was  pondering  on  this,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Lavinia,  who  could  not 
imagine  the  reason  of  my  sudden  serious- 
ness and  seeming  coldness  when  all 
things,  as  she  supposed,  at  last  ran 
smooth,  a  note  was  brought  to  me  by  a 
Erench  servant,  couched  in  the  following 
teems: — 

*'  Mt  deab  Mb.  Oabtleton, — I  shall  be 
waiting  for  you  near  the  Bois  de  Botdogne 
presently,  and  therefore  lose  no  time  in 
apprising  you  thereof,  in  order  that  you 
may  get  your  tools  ready.  I  suppose  you 
will  use  pistols,  but  if  you  prefer  swords 
it's  all  the  same  to  me ;  and  so,  my  dear 
feUow,  you  can  take  your  choice. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Tbebnge  O'Sullivan.'' 

I  had  hardly  finished  reading  this 
amiable  invitation  when  General  Bocket 
was  announced.  He  had  caught  scent 
of  an  immediate  duel  with  somebody 
for  something  from  0' Sullivan's  servant 
furbishing  up  the  captain's  duelling  pistols 
with  which  he  always  travelled,  and  which 
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he  was  yetry  particular  in  keeping  in  good 
order,  "as  you  never  knew,"  he  said, 
"  when  they  might  be  wanted,"  In  high 
good  humour  at  this  report,  he  had  come 
in  friendly  haste  to  offer  his  services  to 
me,  for  whose  benefit,  he  did  not  doubt, 
the  exhibition  was  to  take  place.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  proffering  his  assistance, 
when  the  same  Prench  servant,  who  had 
been  the  bearer  of  the  first  note  from  Gap- 
tain  O' Sullivan  to  me,  appeared  with  a 
second,  enclosing  one  for  Lord  Brocas. 
Tliis  second  letter  was  as  follows : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Castleton, — ^I  am 
sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  my  Mend 
Montague  has  explained  to  me  that  it 
is  Lord  Brocas  and  not  you  who  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  his  sister,  so  that  I  cannot 
I>ossibly  have  the  pleasure  of  going  out 
witli  you  at  present,  but  hope  for  better 
luck  another  time;  so  please  give  this 
noto  to  Lord  Brocas,  and  oblige  yours 
sincorelv, 

•«  Terence  O'Sullivan." 

"  P.S.  If  you  don't  like  to  be  put  off, 
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I  will  take  you  witt  all  the  pleasure  in 
life  after  I  have  done  with  Lord  B. 

"Yours,  T.  O'S.'' 

Thajik  you,  thought  I,  you  are  the  most 
ciyil  and  obliging  fellow  in  these  matters 
certainly  that  I  ever  met  with. 

Brocas  having  read  the  missive  which 
I  had  passed  to  him,  handed  it  to  me, 
smiling: 

"  Deae  Loed  Bbocas, — I  was  very 
near  doing  you  an  injustice,  and  going 
out  with  young  Castleton  instead  of  you ; 
but  my  Mend  Montague  having  explained 
matters  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  imme- 
diately at  a  snug  spot,  whither  the  bearer 
will  conduct  you ;  that  is,  of  course,  unless 
you  will  give  up  your  pretensions  to  Miss 
Montague,  which  I  don't  suppose  you  will, 
as  I  certainly  would  not  do  in  your  place. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Lord  Brocas  (expecting 
you),  yours  most  truly, 

"  Teeence  O'Sullivan.'' 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Brocas. 
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you  stay  till  I  come.  You  promise  me 
that,  Lord  Brocas  ?" 

Lord  Brocas  assured  him  that  he  con- 
sidered he  could  not  be  in  more  honourable 
hands,  and  that  he  would  certainly  stay  until 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  General  Socket 
again,  provided  always  that  his  absence  was 
not  prolonged  to  an  unreasonable  time. 

We  waited  where  we  were  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  Brocas  got  fidgetty, 
for  the  General  did  not  return,  and  he 
worried  himself  with  the  idea  that  O' Sul- 
livan would  be  on  the  ground,  and  that  he 
---Lord  Brocas — ^would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  so  uncivil  as  to  keep  that 
gentleman  waiting.  But  the  French  serv- 
ant who  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  '*  snug 
spot "  had  disappeared  with  the  Genwal, 
and  we  were  in  the  awkward  predicament 
of  not  being  able  to  stay  where  we  were, 
and  of  not  knowing  where  to  go  if  we 
moved. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
and  Brocas  grew  very  impatient  and 
angry,  when  a  bustle  on  the  stairs  attract- 
ing  our   attention,  we   looked  out,  and 
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ptomise  to  star  till  you  came  ?" 

*•  To  be  suite  I  did,  but  not  here ;  stay 
there,   I  meant.      Well,  don't  interrupt 
me-     I  am  out  of  breath-" 
Tou  hare  been  hit  ?" 

mind  that ;  where  was  I  ?  Oh ! 
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that  fire-eating  Irishman  made  some  im- 
pertinent remarks  at  your  not  coming, 
which  were  very  disagreeable  to  my  feel- 
ings. Upon  which  I  said,  *  Captain 
O' Sullivan,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
second  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  I  am 
sure  is  as  anxious  to  settle  this  Uttle  affair 
as  you  are ;  but  if,'  said  I,  *  you  are  in  such 
a  d — d  hurry,  there  is  everything  handy 
for  you  and  me  to  exchange  civilities  on 
our  own  account  before  he  comes.'  " 

**  Excuse  me.  General,"  said  Brocas; 
"but  really  I  think  you  ought  to  have 
waited  for  me." 

"  So  I  did  wait  for  you ;  what  could  I 
do  more  ?  And  so  he  replied — ^for  he  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  is  the  Captain — *  With 
all  my  heart,  and  it  will  get  my  hand  in 
till  the  other  gentleman  comes.'  Upon 
which  we  measured  the  ground — ^twelve 
paces,  English  fashion;  too  much;  but 
the  French  officer  who  acted  for  us  both 
had  the  politeness  to  take  short  steps,  to 
oblige  us. 

"The  Captain  offered  the  first  fire  to  me, 
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I  stood  up  again,  and  without  talking  any 
very  particular  aim  (for  I  had  no  grudge 
against  the  poor  fellow),  I  just  run  my 
eye  along  the  barrel,  and  fired ;  and  down 
went  the  Captain  beautifdlly.  I  couldn't 
miss  with  my  tools,  if  I  would." 

'*  It's  a  sad  aflhir,"  said  I. 

*^  Sad  I  not  a  bit  of  it ;  what  is  it  sad 
for?  Those  who  play  at  bowls  must 
expect  rubbers !  The  Captain  would  have 
it;  and  lucky  he  was  not  shot  through 
the  head  instead  of  the  body.  However, 
my  French  Mend  went  through  the 
forms  very  properly;  he  asked  the  Cap- 
tain's second  if  his  friend  was  satisfied, 
which  the  Irishman  answered  for  himself, 
and  said  he  was.  And  so  as  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do  there,  I  came  away,  only 
saying  to  the  poor  fellow,  that  I  was 
very  sorry  if  my  hitting  him  should  put 
hiTYi  to  any  inconvenience,  and  we  shook 
hands,  the  best  Mends  in  the  world,  for 
I  never  bear  malice." 

"  Was  there  no  surgeon  present  ?"  asked 
Brocas. 

*^  No  time  for  that ;   but  as  I  came 
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home  I  despatched  a  carriage  and  a  sur- 
geon to  the  spot,  so  that  he  is  quite 
comfortable  by  this  time;  and  as  to  his 
being  hit,  it  will  do  him  good ;  for  I've 
a  notion  that  Captain  O'SuUiyan  was 
rather  too  fond  of  going  out,  and  wanted 
a  lesson.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  my  young 
friends,"  he  added,  assuming  a  grave  and 
paternal  air,  ''it  is  a  bad  habit  is  this 
duelling;  I  never  encourage  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  I  always  prevent  it  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  I  confess,  when  I  come 
across  a  fire-eater,  I  do  feel  a  pleasure — 
yes  I  do— in  giving  him  a  lesson;  but 
as  a  rule,  I  never  fight  a  duel  imless  the 
occasion  offers,  as  it  has  done  to-day.'* 

With  this  moral  lecture  on  the  practice 
of  duelling,  the  Greneral  was  pleased  to 
conclude  his  admonitions,  and  sending 
for  a  proper  artificer,  he  was  soon  put 
in  a  condition  to  joiiL  the  ladies,  which 
he  did  with  much  alacrity,  as  he  piqued 
liimsclf  on  paying  the  devotion  due  to 
the  sex  with  military  gallantry. 

Shortly  after,  Montague  came  back, 
and  relieved  us  from  some  uneasiness  bv 
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informing  us  that  O'Sullivan's  wound  was 
not  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  surgeon 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  able  soon 
to  set  hiTTi  on  his  legs  again;  but  we 
were  all  obliged  to  agree,  that  the  lesson 
which  he  had  received  from  the  old 
General  was  one  which  he  had  fully- 
deserved,  and  our  sense  of  which  went 
considerably  to  abate  the  concern  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  felt  on  his 
behalf. 

This  disagreeable  aflEair,  which  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  general  harmony, 
being  thus  satisfactorily  got  rid  of,  the 
ladies  soon  recovered  their  smiles,  and  we 
were  aU  in  high  good  humour  ;  and  I 
remarked  that  Miss  Montague  was  par- 
ticular in  showing  those  little  attentions 
to  the  General  which  are  so  pleasing  to 
men  at  every  stage  of  life,  and  which 
served  to  convince  me  that  she  was  by 
no  means  displeased  with  the  oflfiicious- 
ness  of  the  old  soldier  having  diverted 
the  fire  of  the  desperate  Irishman  from 
Lord  Brocas  to  himself. 

And  now  more  serious  matters  began 
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time,  a  proposal  to  which  I  and  Lord 
Brocas  at  once  agreed,  with  a  readiness  to 
oblige  the  excellent  baronet  which  quite 
charmed  him.  But  to  this  the  elder 
branches  of  the  respective  families  of  B. 
and  Montague  demurred,  alleging  the 
necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the  law- 
yers, those  birds  of  prey  on  all  occasions, 
whether  of  fimerals  or  marriages,  having, 
by  a  sort  of  prescription,  a  right  to  be 
present  and  to  share  in  the  feast. 

The  young  ladies  also,  individuaUy  and 
collectively,  objected  to  a  haste  which  they 
protested  was  unseemly;  besides,  there 
were  wedding-dresses  to  prepare,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  to  do,  &c.,  &c. 

The  matter  was  compromised  by  a  ge- 
neral agreement  that  the  alliance  of  the 
several  houses  should  be  accomplished  in 
England ;  that  the  three  marriages  should 
all  take  place  on  the  same  day — (this  was 
Brocas's  article) ;  and  that  we  should 
all  proceed  forthwith  to  our  respective 
homes,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
preparations. 

It  was  farther  agreed,  as  a  supplemental 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  HAVE  little  more  to  add. —  In  due 
time,  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Montague 
was  united  to  Doiia  Isabella  Velasco,  and 
Lord  Brocas  had  the  happiness  to  receive 
the  hand  of  the  fair  Emily;  while  I 
claimed  the  reward  of  my  constancy  (my 
fether  being  in  favour  of  early  m^) 
in  the  possession  of  the  beautiful  and 
amiable  Lavinia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  my  excellent 
mother  was  pleased  to  remark,  on  this 
occasion,  that  we  were  all  appropriately 
mated ;  Sir  Frederick  being  fair,  and  his 
bride  dark;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Lord 
Brocas  was  dark,  and  Miss  Montague  fair ; 
the  same  circumstance  of  disparity  of 
complexion  occurring  in  the  case  of  myself 
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and  more  ^it,  sotil  he  became  a  wooder 
afld  A  nurrei  to  tfe  szcroazidizie  Pfigh> 
liocz^jd:  snd  as  he  v&xed  cdder  and 
ulier^  hjs  atones  of  the  rofabeis  and  the 
woires  sev  ev^err  year  nuKe  and  mote 
extraordmarr  and  honibie — the  nnmbeR 
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of  the  r jbbi3s»  and  the  fiaocEtr  of  the 
vofres^  increasiL^  with  everr  lepetitkn — 
to  the  ereat  terror  of  the  female  poitiaa 
of  the  agftience  whom  it  was  his  cuslom 
to  asaemUe  oa  Chzistmaft  nishts. 
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As  for  Miss  M^'Dragon,  the  ill-success  of 
her  schemes  in  favour  of  her  nephew  Peter 
so  mortified  her,  that  she  could  no  longer 
bear  to  reside  with  her  brother-in-law,  a 
circumstance  which  by  no  means  inspired 
me  with  any  violent  regret.  She  took  up  her 
abode  therefore  with  the  hen-pecked  Peter, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  wife, 
who  quarrelled  and  fought  with  her  from 
morning  till  night;  both  uniting  in  tor- 
menting their  joint  victim,  who  could  get 
rid  of  neither,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
powers  and  abilities. 

At  last,  the  report  reached  me  that  the 
poor  wretch  had  fled  from  his  country, 
and,  determined  to  put  the  distance  of  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  globe  between  him- 
self and  his  wife,  had  sought  refuge  among 
the  savages  in  New  Zealand,  as  the  lesser 
evU  of  the  two.  There  he  had  been  killed 
and  baked  by  the  natives,  to  serve  for  a 
great  feast ;  but  the  dish  proving  too  un- 
savoury even  for  those  cannibals,  notwith- 
standing their  predilection  for  the  English, 
as  being  (as  they  used  to  say)  "  the  fattest," 
they  had  thrown  him  to  their  dogs,  who 
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been  duly  recorded  in  these  pages,  and 
which  the  retrospection  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  my  own  life  renders  singularly  appro- 
priate to  myself : 

**  Master  Leander,  never  despair ;  if  you 
can't  go  one  road,  try  another.  It  may 
be  a  difficult  country — ^but  don't  give  it 
up.  And  there's  another  thing  I  want  to 
say : — ^Any  horse  can  trot  along  gaily  on 
a  level  road,  where  there's  no  ruts  and 
nothing  to  try  the  strength  of  him;  but 
it's  when  he  has  to  pull  up-hill  that  the 
tug  comes :  That's  the  time  to  try  his 
mettle.  And  it's  curious.  Master  Leander, 
what  a  little  help  is  a  large  benefit  to  him 
just  then — ^when  he's  got  the  strain  on 
him;  a  stone  clapped  under  a  wheel  to 
prevent  his  load  from  going  back'ards; 
or  a  shove  on  now  and  then  to  help  his 
getting  forrards ;  that's  the  time  to  lend 
a  helping  hand! — And  I'm  inclined  to 
think.  Master  Leander,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  human  creatures,  as  well  as  to  horses, 
when  we  see  their  load  is  too  heavy,  not 
to  let  them  break  their  backs  for  want  of 
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